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CHAPTER L 

Of the earliest ttate of Greeu. 

1. The first notices we have of every country are fabulous 
and uncertain. Among an unenlightened people every impos- 
lure is likely to take place, for ignorance is the parent of .credu- 
lity. Nothing, therefore, which the Greeks have transmitted to 
us concerning their earliest state can be relied on. 

2. Poets were the first who began to record the actions of 
their countrymen, and it is a part of their art to strike the im- 
agination even at the expense of probability. For this reason, 
in the earliest accounts of Greece, we are presented with the 
machinations of gods and derai-gods, the adventures of heroes 
and giants, tho^ravages of monsters and dragons, and all the po- 
tency of churns and enchantments, i Man, plain histoncal 
man, seems to have no share in the picture, and while the reader 
wanders through the most delightful scenes the imagination can 
oflfer, he is scarce once presented with the actions of such a be- 
ing as himself. ^ 

3. It would be vain, therefore, and beside the present purpose, 
to give a historical air to accounts which were never meant to be 
transmitted as true. Some writers, indeed, have laboriously un- 
dertaken to separate the truth from the fable, and to give us an 
unbroken narrative from the first dawning of tiadition to the 
display of undoubted history ; they have levelled down all my- 
thology to their own apprehensions : every fable is made to look 
with an air of probability. Instead of a golden fleece, Jason 
goes in pursuit of a great treasure ; instead of destroying a chime- 
ra, BeUerophon reclaim^ a mountain; instead of a hydra, Her- 

^^^^n^df^t^^m. St ^ 



4 THE HISTORY 

4. Thus the fanciful pictures of a strong imagination are 
taught to assume a serious seventy, and tend to deceive the 
reader still more, by offering, in the garb of truth, what had 
been only meant to delight anditiJlure him. 

5. The fabulous age, therefore, of Greece must have no 
place ia history. It is now too late to separate those parts 
which may liave a real foundation in nature from those which 
owe their ^stence-whoUy to the imagiftfttion. fEhfie are no 
traces left to guide us in that intricate pursuit. The dews of 
the morning are past, and it is in vam to attempt continuing the 
chase in meridian splendour. It will be sufficient, therefore, for 
us to observe, that Greece, like most other countries, of whose 
origin we have any notice, was at first divided into a number of 
petty states, each commanded by its own sovereign. 

6. Ancient Greece, which* is pqw^|t|e south part of Turkey ir 
Europe, is bounded on the east by the Egean sea, now called 
the Archipelago; .on the south by the Cretan or Candian sea: 
on the west by the Ionian sea; and on the north by lUyria and 
Thrace. Of such very narrow extent, and so very contempti- 
ble with regard to territory was that country which gave birth 
to all the arts of war and peace; which produced the greatest 
generals, philosophers, poets, painters, architects, and statua- 
ries that the world ever boasted ; which overcame the most 
powerful monarchs, and dispersed the most numerous armies 
that ever were brought into the field, £^nd at last became the in- 
structer of all mankind. 

7. It is said in scripture that Javan, the son of Japeth, was 
the father of all'those nations that went under the general de- 
nomination of Greeks. Of his four sons, Elisha, or Elias, is 
said to have given name to the EAAf»e$, a general name by which 
the Greeks were known. Tharsis, the second son, is thought 
to have settled in Achaia ; CLittim settled in Macedonia ; and 
Dodanim, the fourth son, in Thessaly in Epirus. Hqw they 
portioned out the country, what revolutions they experien<^€d. 
or what wars they maintained, are utterly unkAwn. And in- 
deed the history of petty barbarous states, if known, would 
hardly recompense the trouble of inquiry. 

S. In those early times, kingdoms were but inconsiderable : a 
single city, with a few leagues of land, was often honoured with 
^{^ magnificent appellation ; it would therefore embarrass hi$- 
toQ^ to enter into the domestic privacy of every little state, as 
it would be rather a subject for the economist than the politician. 
It wiQ suffice to observe, that Sicyon is said to have been the. 
qiQft ancient kingdom of Greece. The beginning of tfaid p^^y 
soTcreign^ is placed by historians ^tn the year of the wMtd^ one 
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thousand nine hundred and fifteen ; before Jesus Christ, two 
diousand eighty-nine; and before the first Olympiad, one 
thousand three hundred Und thirteen. The first king was 
iElgialeus. Its duration is said to have been a thousand 
years. 

9. The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnesus, began ^ a jut 
thousand and eighty years before the first Olympiad, ^\^' 
in the time of Abraham. The first king was Inachus. 

10. The kingdom of Mycasnse succeeded. The seat Ot 
government was translated thither from Argos by Perseus, the* 
grandson of Acrisius, the last king of that country, whom Per- 
seus unfortunately slew. The kings who reigned at Mycsenss 
after Perseus, were Electryon, Sthenelus, and Eurystheus; the 
latter of whom was driven out by the Heraclidae, or the de- 
scendants of Hercules, who made themselves masters of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

1 1 . The kingdom of Athens wsis first founded by Ce- ^ j^ 
crops, an Egyptian. This pripce, having setded in At- ^'aaq 
tica, divided the whole country subject to him into * 
twelve districts, and also established a court for judging causes, 
entitled the areopagus. Amphictyon, the third king of Athens^ 
procured a confederacy among the twelve states of Greece, 
wluch assembled twice a year at Thermopyla;, there to offer 
up common sacrifices, and to consult for the common interests 
of the association. Theseus, one of the succeeding kings 
of this state, united the twelve boroughs of Cecrops into one 
city. 

12. Codrus was the last of this line ; he devoted himself to 
death for hb people. The Heraclidae having made an irrupt 
lion as far as the gates of Athens, the oracle (^clared that they 
should be conquerors whose king should fall in this contest. 
To take the earliest advantage, therefore, of this answer, Co- 
clrus disguised himself in the habit of a peasjuit, and provoking 
one of me enemy's soldiers, was killed by mm. Whereupon, 
the Athenians sent a herald to demand the body of their king, 
which message struck such a clamp into the enemy, that they 
departed wi^out striking arother blow. 

13. After Codrus, the title of king was extinguished among 
the Athenians.* Medon, his son, was set at the head of the 
commonwealth, with the title of archon, which signifies chief 
governor. The first of this denomination had their places for 
life, but the Athenians growing weary of a government which 
repressed their love of freedom, they diridged the term of the 
archon's power to ten years, and at last made the office eleciir<^ 
every year, lib 
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. ^ 14. The kingdom of Thebes was first founded by 
aKAQ ' Cadmus. This hero-coming by sea from the coast of 
^ Phoamcia, settled in that part of the country which was 

afterwards called Boeotia. He there built the city of Thebes, 
which, from his own name^ he called Cadmaea, and there fixed 
his seat of power and dominion. The adventures' of his unhap- 
py posterity, Laius, Jocasto, Oedipus, Eteocles, and Polynices, 
make a shining figure among the poetical fictions of that period. 

15. The kingdom of Sparta or Lacedsemon, is suppoised to 
have been first instituted by Lelia. Helena, the tenth in suc- 
cession from this monarch, is equally famous for her beauty and 
infidelity. She had not lived above three years with her hus- 
band, Menelaus, before she was carried off by Paris, the son of 
Prjam, king of Troy. This seems to be the first occasion in 
which the Greeks united in one common cause. The Greeks 
took Troy, after a ten years' siege, much kbout the time that 
Jephthah was the judge in Israel. 

16. Corinth began later than the other cities above mention- 
A M ®*^ ^^ ^ formed into a state, or to be governed by its 
2628 ' '""S** ^* ^^ ^^ ^^^ subject to Argos and Mycsenae j 

but Sisyphus, the son of iEolus, made hims.elf master 
AM ^^ ^^ ' ^^^ when his descendants were dispossessed, 
2QS0 * ^^^^ assumed the reins of power. The government 

after this became arist -ratical, a chief magistrate being 
annually chosen by the name of piytanni. At last Cypselus 
having gained the people, usurped the supreme authority, which 
he transmitted to his son Periander, who was ranked among the 
seven wise men of Greece, from the love he bore to learning, and 
his encouragement of its professoi^. 

17. The kingdom of Macedonia was first governed by Cara- 
nus, descended from Hercules, and subsisted from his time till 
the defeat of Perseus by the Romans, a space of- six hundred 

, and twejity-six years. 

18. Such is the picture Greece offers in its earliest infancy. 
A combination of litde states, each governed by its respective 
sovereign^ yet all uniting for their mutual safety and general ad- 
va^age. Still, however^ their intestine contentions v/ere car- 
ried on with great animosity ; and as it happens in sdl \petty 
states under the dominion of a single commander, the jealousies 
of the princes were a contmual baiise of discord. From this 
distressful situation, those states, by d^ees began to emerge ; a 
different spirit began to seize the people, and, sick of the conten- 
tio)(is of their princes, they desired to be free. A spirit of li '^r- 
ty prevailed all over Greece ; and a general change of govern- 
ment was effected in every part of the country except in Mace- 
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donia. Tiius monarchy gavt^ way to a republican government, 
which, however, was diversified into as many various forms as 
there were different cities, according to the diiTerent genius and 
peculiar character of each people. 

19* All these cities, though seemingly different from each 
other in their laws and interest, were united with each other by 
one common language, one religion, and a national pride that 
taught them to considt^r all other nations as barbarous and fee- 
ble. Even Egypt itself, from whence they had derived many 
of their, arts and institutions, was considered in a very subordi- 
nate light, and rather as a half barbarous predecessor, than an 
enlightened rival. 

20. To make this union among the states of Greece still 
stronger, there were games instituted in different parts of the 
country, with rewards for excellence in every pursuit. These 
sports were instituted for very serious and useful purposes : they 
afforded an opportunity for the several states meeting together ; 
they gave them a greater zeal for their common religion ; they 
exercised the youth for the purposes of war, and increased that 
vigour and activity which was then of the utmost importance in 
deciding the fate of a battle. 

^1. But their chief bond of union arose from the council of 
the^Ajnphictyons, which was instituted by Amphictyon king oi 
Athens^ as is already mentioned, and was appointed to be held 
t\rice a year at Thermopylae, to deliberate for the general good 
of those states of whose deputies it was composed. The states 
who sent deputies to the council, were twelve, namely, the 
Tbessalians, the Thebans,the Dorians, the lonians, the Perhaa- 
beans, the Magnates, the Locrians, the Oetans, the Pthiotes, the 
Maleans, the Phocians, and the Dolopians. 

22. Each of those cities which had a right to assist at the 
Amphictyonic council, was obliged to send two deputies to 
every meeting. The one was entitled the hieromnemon, who 
took care of die interests of religion, the other was called the 
pylagoras, and had in charge the civil interest of his communi- 
ty. Each of these deputies, however differing in their functions, 
enjoyed an equal power of determining all affairs relative to the 
general mterests of Greece. 

23. But, although the number of deputies seems to have been 
settled originally so as to answer the number of votes which each 
city was allowed, yet in process of time, or some extraordinary 
occasions, the principal ciUes assumed a power of sending more 
than one pylagoras to assist in a critical emergency, or to serve 
the purposes of a faction. 

24. When the deputies, thus appointed, appeared to execute 
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th^ ooiiimi$si<Hi, after ofierii^ up sacrifices to ApoUo, Diana, 
latona, and Minerva, they t<Kk an oath, implymg, that tiiey 
iroold never subvert any cit}' of the Am^ictyons, never stc»|> 
the course of waters, either in war or peace^ and that they would 
oppose any atteaaf^ to lessen the reverence and authority o( 
the gdfdSf to whom tiiey had paid their adoration. Thus, all 
ofeices agmnst. religion, all instances of impiety and profana- 
tion, all contests between the Grecian states and cities, came 
under the particular cognizance of the Amphictyons, who had o, 
right Urj determine, to impose fines, and even to levy forces, and 
to make war against those who offered to rebel against their 
sovereign authority. ^ 

25. These diflferent motives to confederacy united the" Greeks 
for a time into a body of great pow^r, ^d greater emulation. 
By diis association, a country not half solarge as England, was 
able to dispute the empire of tlie earth with the most powerful 
monarchs of the world. By this association, they not only 
made head against the numerous armies of Persia ; but dispers- 
ed^ routed, and destroyed them, reducing their pride so low, as 
to make them submit to conditions of peace as shameful to the 
conquered $is glorious to the conquerors. 

26. Bdt among all the cities of Greece there were two that by 
their merit, their vcdour, and their wisdom, particularly distin- 
guished themselves from the rest, these were Athens and Lace- 
daemon. As these cities served as an example of bravery or 
learning to the rest, and as the chief burden of every foreign war 
devolv^ upon them, it will be proper to enter into their particu- 
lar history with greater minuteness, and to give the reader some 
idea of the genius, character, manners, and government of their 
respective inhabitants. 

CHAPTER n. 

Of the GovetTiment of SpartUy and the Lam of Lycurg^s, 

1. Although thekingdomof Lacedaemon was not so consider- 
able as that of Athens, yel as it was of much earlier institution, 
it demands our first attention. Lacedaemon, as observed be- 
fore, was in the beginning governed by kings, of which thirteen 
held the reins of power in succession, of the race of the Pelo- 
pidaei As, during this dark interval, there was no fixed laws 
to limit the prerogative, and no ideas of true government among 
the people, it does not appear that there were any considerable 
, encroachments made either on the side of the king or that of 
th^ peepte. 
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2. Under the race of the Heradide, who succeeded^ instead 
of one king, the people admitted two, who governed with equal 
authority. The cause of this change seems to have sprung from 
a very particular accident ; for Aristodemus dying, left two 
sois, Eurysthenes and Procles, twins, so much aUke diat it was 
hardly possible to distinguish them asunder. From hence the 
hint was taken by the mother, of fixing the crown upon bdth ; 
so that when the Spartans came for a king, she was eidier una- 
ble or unwilling to decide which of them was first bom, or 
whkh had the justest pretensions. This form of government 
continued for several succeeding centuries, and although the one^ 
was almost ever at variance with his associate on the throne, yet 
the government remained entire. 

3. It was during tliis succession that slavery was first insti- 
tuted in Sparta. Eurysthenes and Procles, having granted the 
countrymen of Sparta the same privSeges with the citizens, 
Agis reversed what his predecessors had done in favour of the 
peasants, and imposed a tribute upon diem. The Helotes were 
the only people that would not acquiesce in this impost, but rose 
in rebellion to vindicate their rights : the citizens, however, pre- 
vailed, the Helotes were subdued and made prisoners of war. As 
a still greater punishment, they and their posterity were con- 
demned to perpetual slavery ; and to increase their miseries stirf 
more, all other slaves were called by the general name of Helotes. 

4. It would appear from hence ^hat this little state was gov- 
erned with .turbulence and oppression, and required the curb of 
severe laws and rigorous discipline. These severities and rigor- 
ous discipline were at last imposed upon it by Lycurgus, one of 
the first and most extraordinary legislators that ever appeared 
among mankind. 

5. There is, perhaps, nothing more remarkable in profane his- 
tory, yet nothing so well attested, as what relates to the laws and 
government of Lycurgus. What indeed can be more amazing 
than to behold a mutinous and savage race of manldnd yielding 
submission to laws that controlled every sensual pleasure, and 
every private affection ; to behold them give up, for the.good of 
the state all the comforts and conveniences of private life, and 
malung a state of domestic privacy more severe and ferrible 
than the most painful campaigns and the most warlike duties. 
Yet /all tibis was effected by thfe perseverance and autliorit j^ of a 
single l^^lator, who gave the first lesson of hard resignation in 
his own gepwroufr example^ ' . 

& Lycurgus was the s«n of Eunomus, one of the two kings 
wiio reigae^ togedsBr in Sparta. The two kings dying without 
apparent issue, the right of Succession rested in Lycurgus, 

A 2 
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who accordingly took the adminlstralioa upon him. But aii 
unexpected event came to interrupt liis promotion; for the 
queen, his sister-in-law, proving with child, his right became 
doubtful. A man of less probity would have u^ed every pre- 
caution to secure himself upon the throne ; and a proposal which 
was made him by the queen seemed to secure bis pretensions. 
She offered to destroy the birth upon condition that he would 
marry her and take her into a share of power. 

7. Lycurgus wisely smothered his resentment to so unnatural 
a proposal; and fearful that she might use means to put her 
project in execution, assured her, that as soon as the child was 
bom, he would take upon himself to remove it out of the way. 
Accordingly she was delivered pf a boy, which Lycurgus com- 
manded should be brought to bijii^ as he was at supper with the 
magistrates ; to them he presented the child as then- king, and to 
testify his own and the people's joy, gave him the nsune of Cha- 
rilaus. Thus LycurgUs sacrificed his ambition to hb duty ; and 
still more, continued his regency, not as king, but goyemor. Ho w- 
ever, dreading the resentment of the queen, and finding the state 
. ja great disorder, heresolved by travelling to avoid the dangers 
^ ^'] tjie one, and to' produce a remedy for the defects of the other 
' "X, Thus resolving to make himself acquainted with aU the im- 
provements of qther nations, and to consult the most experienced 
persons he could meet with in the art of govemme^nt, he began 
with the island of Crete, whose hard and severe laws wfere very 
much admired. Iii this island the handicraft trades were broi;^ht 
to some degree of perfection. Therei they wrought in copper 
and iron, and made armour, in which they danced, with a con- 
fused noise of bells, at the sacrifices of theur gods. It is from 
fhem that the art of navigation was first known in Greece, and 
from them inany legislators derived the principles of their re- 
spective institutions. ^: 

9. From Crete Lycurgus passed over into Asia, where he still 
found new information^ and is said to have first made the discov- 
ery of the works of Homer. From thence he went into, Egypt, 
and is said by some to have had conferences with the gymnoso- 
ahists of India. But while thus employed abroad, his presence 
began to be gr^ly wanted at home. All parties conspured to 
vtsh his coming. And many messages were sent to hasten his 
riHum. The lungs themselves importuned him to that effect, 
^d let'him IwQw, that the people were arrived at such a pitch 
of disonier^ tliat nothing but hi& authority could control their 
Ucentiousness. In fact, every thing tended to the imavoidable 
destruction of the state, and nothing but his presence was wished 
to check its increasing dissolution. 
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10. Lycur^ at length persuaded to return, found the people 
wearijed out with their own importunities, and ready to receive 
any new impressions lie might attempt. Wherefore the corrup* 
tion being general, he found it necessary to change the whiok 
form of tlie government ; sensible that a few particular laws 
would produce no great elOfect. But considering the efficacy oi 
religion in promoting every new institution, he went first to con- ' 
suit the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, where he met a reception 
that might flatter his highest ambition, ibr he was saluted by the 
priestess as the friend of the gods, and rather as a god than man. 
As to his new institution aSio, he was told diat the gods heard 
his prayers, and that the con^monwealth he was going to eitab- 
lish,^ would be the most excellent and durable upon eiurth. 

11. Thus encoiu-aged, on his return to Sparta, Lycui|[us fint 
communicated his designs to his particular fiiends, and then by 
d^ees gained over the leading men to his party, until things 
being ripe for a change, he orctered thirty of the principal men 
to appear armed in Uie market-place. Charilaus, who was at 
diat time kii^, seemed at first willing to oppose this revolution, 
but being intimidated by a superior force, ne took shelter in the 
temple of Minerva ; whence, being prevailed upon by his s;^ 
jects, and being also of a flexible temper, he came forth and 
joined the confederacy. The people soon acquiesced imder a 
set of institutions which were evidently calculated for their im- 
provement, and gladly acknowledged submission to laws which 
leaned with equal weight upon every rank of society. 

12. To continue the Icingn still with.^a shadow of power, he 
confirmed them in their right of succession as before, but dimin- 
ished their authority by instituting a senate, which was to serve 
as a counterpoise between their prerogative uid the people. 
They still, however, had all their former marks of outward d^^ 
nity and respect. They had the chief seats in every public as- 
sembly ; in voting tliey were allowed first to give their opinion ; 
they received •ambassadors and strangers, and overlooked public 
buildings and highways. In the field they were possessed of 
greater power ; they conducted the armies of the state, and 
were attended by judges, field-deputies, and a general of the 
horse. However, fliey were not entirely at liberty even in war, 
as they received dieir orders from the senate, which, though for 
the most part, discretionary, yet they were sometimes forced to 
march against the enemy, or return home when they least de» 

•sired to retreat. 

13. The government hitherto had been unsteady, tending ^ 
one time towards despotism, at another to democracy ; but the 
senate instituted by Lycurgiis served as a check upon both, and 
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kipt die state balanced in tranquillity. Tliis body^ which 
cmnposed of twenty-eight members, founded their chief policy 
in siding with the kings when the people were grasping at too 
much power ; and on the other hand, in espousing the interest 
of the people, whenever the kings attempted to cariy their au- 
th^jrity loo far. 

14. The senat(Mrs were composed of those who assisted Ly- 
ciirgQS in his designs, as well as of several of the citizens remark- 
able for th^ir private virtues ; but none were eligible till sixty 
years of age. They were continued for life, except upon any 
QOlorioiiS crim^ ; and this^ as it prevented the inconveniences of 
too frequent a change, so it was a lasting reward to the dd, and 
a noble incentite to the young. These formed the supreme 
court of judicature ; and though there lay an appeal from them 
to the people, yet as they were only convened at the pleasure of 
dbe senate, and as the senators were not responsible for any 
wrong judgment^ their decrees generally passed without an Appeal . 

15. Indeed, for several ages, such was the caution and such 
the integrity of this tribunal, that none seemed de^rous of seek- 
fflff farther justice, and both parties acquiesced in the justice of 
Iheir decree. However, the great power which the senate was 
tliiis possessed of, was about a century after tempered by the 
erection of a superior court, called the court of the ephon, which 
consisted of but five in number, and the members were chosen 
annually into ^eir office. They were elected from the people, 
and had ^ power of an-esting and imprisoning even the persons 
of their kings, if they acted unbecoming- their station, 

16. The people also had a nominal share in the government. 
l^ey h,ad their assemblies consisting of citizens only ; and also 
their great convention of all persons who were free of the state. 
But this power of convening was but a mere matter of form, as 
the senate alone was permitted to call them together, and as it 

;^iws in the option of that body to disiniss them at pleasure. 
'^ftie sufcyect of dehberation also was to be of tAeir proposal, 
wtiM« the people, denied the privilege of debating or discus^ng, 
could only reject or ratify with laconic decision. To keep them 
s^ more helpless, they were left out of all offices of the state, 
x9Bd were considered merely ias machines, which their wiser fel- 
low-citizens were to conduct and employ. 

17. So small a degree of power granted to tibe people might 
be apt to destroy these institutions in their infancy ; but to 
reconcile them to the change, Lycurgus boldly resolved to give 
them a share^in those luids of which, by the increasing riches of 
some, and the dbsipalien of othm?, they had been deprived. 
Takeepibe people in plenty and dependence, seems to have 
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been one of the most refined strokes in fids i^losopfaer's legis- 
lation* 

18. The generality of the people were at that time so poor^ 
that they vere destitute of every kind of possession, whilst a 
small number of indivldiials were possessed of all the lands and 
the wealth of the comHry. In order, therefore, to bahish the 
insolence, the fraiid, and the hixury of the one, as well as the 
fflisery,' the repining, and the factious despair of the ethers, he 
persuaded the majority, end forced the rest, to gire up all their 
lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new division of them, 
that they might all live tc^ther in perfect equaUty. Thus all 
the acssnal goods of life were equally distributed among the 
goviemors and the governed; and superior merit alone conferred 
superior disdncdon. 

19> Lycurgus accordingly divided all the lands of Laconh 
into thirty thousand parts, and those of Sparta into nine thou- 
sand, and these he portk>ned out to the respective inhabitants of 
each district. Each portion was sufficient to maintain a family 
in that togal manner he proposed ; and, though the kings had 
a larger shaar assigned them to support their dignity, yet theh* 
tables had rather an air of decency and competency, than of 
superfluity or profusion. 

20. It IS said that some years after, as Lyc^ur?us was return- 
ing from a long journey, observing how equally the com was di- 
vided in ail parts of the country, he was heard to observe, smil- 
ing on those next him, Does not Laconia look Hke an estate 
icMch several brothers have been dividing amongst them. 

21. But it would have answered no permanent purpose to di- 
vide the lands, if the money were still suffered to accumulate, 
f prevent, therefore, all other distinction but that of merit, he 
resolved to level down all fortune to one standard. He did not 
indeed strip those possessed of gold or silver of their property; 
but, what was equivalent, he cried down its value, and suffered 
nothing but iron money to pass in exchange for every commodi- 
ty. This coin also he made so heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, 
that a cart and two oxen were required to carry home a sum of 
ten minas, or about twenty pounds English, and a whole house 
was necessary to keep it in. 

22. This iron money had no currency among any other of 
the Grecian states, who, so ^ar from esteeming it, treated it with 
the utmost contempt and ridkuie. From the neglect of foreign- 
ers, the Spartans themselves began to despise it, so that money 
was at last brou^t into disuse, and few troubled themselves 
with more than was barely sufficient to supply their necessities. 
Thus not only riches, but their attendant train of awice, fraud, 
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rapine, and luxury, were banished from this simple state; and 
the people found in ignorance of riches a happy i^ubstitute for 
the want of those refinements they bestow. 

23. But these institutions were not thought sufficient to pre- 
vent that tendency wliich mankind have to private excess. A 
third r^uladon was therefore made, comn^anding that all meals 
should be in public. He ordained that all the men should eat 
in one common hall without distinction; and lest strangers 
should attempt to corrupt his citizens by th^ur example, a law 
was expressly made against their continuance' in the city. By 
these means frugality was not only necessaiy, but the use of 
riches was at once abolished. Every man sent monthly his 
provision to the common stock, with a little money for other 
contingent expenses. These consisted of one bushel of flour, 
eight measures of wine, fivie pounds of cheese, and two pounds 
and a half of figs. 

24. The tables consisted of fifteen persons each, wh^re none 
could be admitted but by the consent of the whole company. 
Every one, without exception of persons, was obliged to be at 
the common meal ; and a long time after, when Agis returned 
from a successful expedition, he was punished and reprimand- 
ed for having eaten with his queen in private. The very chil- 
dren eat of diese meals, and were carried thither as to a school 
of temperance and wisdom. 

25. At these homely repasts no rude or immoral conversa- 
tion was permitted, no loquacibus disputed or o^entatious talk- 
ing. Each endeavoured to' express his sentiments with the ut- 
most perspicuity and conciseness ; wit was admitted to season 
the banquet, and secrecy to give it security. As soon as a 
young man came into the room, the oldest man in company 
used to say to him, pointing to the door, <^ Nothing spoken here 
must go that way.'' 

26. Black broth was their favourite dish; of what ingre- 
dients it was made is not known, but they used no flesh in their 
entertainments. It probably resembled those lenteti soups 
which are still in use on the continent. Dionysius, the tyrant, 
found their fare very unpalatable ; but, as the cook asserted, the 
broth was nothing without the seasoning of fatigue and hunger. 

27* An ii^unction so rigorous, which thus cut ofi* all the deli- 
cades and refinements of luxury, t^ as by no means pleasing to 
the rich, who took every occasion to insult the lawgiver upon 
his new regulations. The tumults they excited were frequent ; 
and in one of these, a young fellow, whose name was Alexander.^ 
struck out one of Lycurgus's eyes. But he had the majority of 
the people on his side, who, provoked at the outrage, delivered 
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tiie youDg man into his hands to treat him with all proper se- 
verity. 

28. Lycurgus, instead of testifying any brutal resentment^ 
won over his aggressor by all the arts of affability and tender- 
ness^ till at lust, from being one of the proudest and most turbu- 
lent men of Sparta, he became an example of wisdom and 
moderation, and an useful assistant to Lycurgus in promoting 
his new institutions*. 

29. Thus, undaunted by opposition, and ^eady in his de- 
si^, he went on to make a thorough reformation in the man- 
ners of his countr3rmen. As the education of the youth was one 
of the most important objects of a legislator's care, he took care 
to instil such early principles, that children should in a manner 
be bom with « sense of order and discipline. His grand princi- 
ple was, that children were properly the possession of the state, 
and belonged to the community more than to their parents. To 
this end he began from the very time of their conception, making 
it the mother's duty to use such diet and exercise as might fit 
her to produce a vigorous and healthy offspring. 

30. As during this period, all institutions were tinctured with 
the savageness of the times, it is not wonderful that Lycurgus 
ordained that all such children as, upon a public view, were 
deemed deformed or weakly, and unfitted for a future Ufe of 
vigour and fatigue, should be exposed to perish in a cavern near 
mount Taygetus: This was considered as a public punish- 
ment upon £e mother 5 and it was thought the readiest way to 
lighten the state of futme incumbrance. 

31. Those infants that were bom without any capital de- 
fects, were adopted as children of the >s|ate, and delivered to 
their parents to be nursed with severity and hardship, f^rom 
their tenderest age they were accustomed to make no choice in 
their e&ting, nor to be afraid in the dark, or when left alone, not 
fo be peevish or fretful, to walk barefoot, to lie hard at nights, 
to wear the same clothes winter and summer, and to fear nodiing 
from their equals. 

32. At the age of seven years they were taken from their 
parents, and delivered over to the classes for a public educa- 
tion. Their' discipline there was little else than an apprentice- 
ship to hardship, self-denial, and obedience. In thiese classes, 
one of the boys, more advanced and experienced than the rest, 
presided as captain to govern and chastise the refractory. Their 
very sports and exercises were regulated according to the exact- 
est discipline, and made up of labour and fatigue. They went 
barefoot, with their heads shaved, and fought with one another 
naked. 
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8Sr WMle th^ were at table it was usual for the mastefs to 
instruct the boys^ by asking them questions concerning the na- 
tUse of morai act ions, or the diflTerent merits of the most noted 
men of the time. The boys were obliged to give a quick and 
ready answer, which was to be accompanied with their reasons 
in the concisest manner, for a Spartan^ language was as sparing 
as his money was ponderous and bulky. 

34. All ostentatious learning was banbhed iVom this simple 
coouiKxnweaith, their dnly study was to obey, thehr only pride 
was to suffer hardship. Every art was practised to harden 
them Hgiunst adventitious danger. There was yearly a custom 
of whipping^ them at the a&r of Diana, and the boy tb^at 
bore this punishment with the greatest fortitude, came off vic- 

tCNTlOUS. 

55. This was inflicted publicly before the eyes of their pa- 
rents, and in the presence of the whole city j and many were 
known to expire under the severity of the discipline, without 
utteiing a single groan. Even their own fathersj when they 
saw themcoveted with blood and wounds, and ready to expire^ 
exhorted them to persevere to the end with constai:cy aiid reso- 
lution. Plutarch, who sa3rs that he has seen several children 
expire imder this cruel treatment, tells us of one who having 
stolen a fox, and hid it under his coat, chose rather to let it tear 
his very bowels than discover the theft. 

56. Every institution seems tending to harder! the body, aud 
■ sharps the mind for war* In order to prepare theni for strata- 
gems and sudden incursions, the boys were permitted to steal 
from each other 5 but if they were caught in the fact, they were 
pimished for their want of dexterity. Such a permission, there- 
fore, was little better than a prohibition of tlieft, since the pun- 
ishment followed, as at present, in case of detection. In fact, 
by this institution, negligence in the possessor was made justly 
liable to the loss of the possessions, a consideration which, has 
not been sufficiently attended to by subsequent'legjslators. 

37. At twelve years old, the boys were removed into other 
classes, of a more advanced kind. There, in order to crush the 
seeds of vice, which at that time began to appear, their labour 
and discipliiie were increased with their age. There they had 
their instructer from among the men, called Psedonomus, and 
under him the Irens, young men selected irom their own body, 
to" exercise a more constant and immediate comniand over 
thm. 

35. They had now theik* skirmishes between parties, and 
thidr mode fights betweenjargcr bodies. In these they often 
fought with liands, feet, teeth, and nails, with such obstinacy. 
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tiiat it was commoB to see them lose their eyes, and often their 
liyes, before the fraj determined. Such was the constant dis- 
cipline of the minority, which lasted till the age of thirty, before 
which they were not permitted tp marry, to go into the troops, 
or to bear any office in the state. 

39. With regard to the virgins, their discipline was equally 
sti*ict with the former. They were inured to a constant course 
of labour and industry until they were twenty years old, before 
which time they were not considered marriageable. They had 
also their peculiar exercises. They ran, wrestled, pitched the 
bar, and performed all these feats naked before the whole body 
of th^ citizens. Yet this was thought no way indecent, as it 
was supposed that the frequent view of the person would rather 
check than excite any looser appetite. 

40. An education so manlike did not fail to produce in the 
Spartan women corresponding sentiments. They were bold, 
frugal, and patriotic, filled with a sense of honour, and a love 
of military glory. Some foreign women, in conversation with 
the wife of Leonidas, saying that the Spartan women alone 
knew how to govern the men, she boldly replied, " the Spartan 
women alone bring forth men.'* 

41. A mother was known- to give her son, who was going to 
batde, his shield, with this remarkable advice : Return with it, 
or return upon it. Implying, that rather than throw it from 
him in flight, he should be borne upon it dead to bis friends in 
Sparta. 

42. Another hearing that her son was killed in fighting for 
his country, she answered without any emotion, " It is for that 
I brought him into the world." After the battle of Leuctra, 
the parents of those who died in the action, went to the temples 
to thank the gods, that their sons had done their duty, while« 
those whose children survived that dreadful day, seemed incon- 
solable. 

43. Yet it must not be concealed, that in a city where the 
women were inspired with such a passion for military glory, 
they were not equally remarkable for connubial fidelity. In 
fact, there was no law against adultery, and an exchange of hus- 
bands was often actually practised among them. This was al- 
ways by the mutual consent of partis, which removed the 
techous ceremonies of a divorce. One reason assigned for al- 
lowing this mutual liberty, was not so much to Ratify licentious 
desire, as to improve the breed of citizens, by matching such as 
were possessed of mutual inclination. In fact, in many of the 
laws of Lycurgus he seems to admit that private vices may be* 
come piubnc benefits^ and this among the number. 

' 2& 
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44. Besides these constitutional regulations, there were many 
other general maxims laid down, that obtained the force of laws 
among them. They were forbid to exercise any mechanic art. 
The chief occupations of the Spartans were bodily exercises oi 
hunting. The Helotes, who had lost their liberty some cen- 
turies before, and who had been condemned to perpetual slave- 
ry, tilled their lands for them, receiving for their labour a bare 
subsistence.- 

45. The citizens, thus possessed of competence "and leisure, 
were mostly in company in large common halls, where they 
met and conversed together. They passed little of their time 
alone, being accustomed to live like bees, always together, al- 
ways attentive to their chiefs and leaders. The love of their 
country and the public good .was their predominant passion : 
and all self-interest was lost in the general wish for the welfare 
of the community Pedaratus having missed the honour of 
being chosen of the three hundred who had a certain rank in 
the city, converted his disappointment into joy, thai there were 
three hundred better men in Sparta than he, 

46. Among the maxims of their legislator, it was forbidden 
them to make frequent war upon the same enemies. By this 
inhibition they were restrained from lasting and immoderate 
resentment, they were in no danger of teaching their discipline 
to those they made war upon, and all their alliances were thus 
more frequently renewed. 

47.^Wbenever liiey had broken and routed the enemies, they 
never pursued them farther than was necessary to make them- 
selves sure of victory. They thought it sufficiently glorious 
to overcome,, and were ashamed of destroying an enemy that 
yielded or fled.. Nor was this without answering some good 
purposes : for an enemy, conscious that all who resisted were 
put to the sword, often fled, as they were convinced that such 
a conduct was the surest means of obtaining safety* Thus 
valour and generosity seemed the ruling motives of this niew in- 
stitution. Arms were their only exercise, and their life was 
much less austere in the camp than in the city. 

48. The Spartans were the oply people in the world to 
whom the time of war was a time of ease and refreshment : be- 
cause then the severity of their manners was relaxed, and the 
men were indulged in greater liberties. With them the first 
and most inviolable law of war was never to turn their backs on 
the enemy, however disproportioned in force, nor to deliver up 
theu: arms until they resigned them with life. 

49. When the poet Archilochus came to Sparta he was 
obliged ^o quit the city for having asserted in one of his poems, 
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that it was better for a man to lose his arms tlian his life. Thus 
resolved upon conquest or death, they went calmly forward 
with all the confidence of success, sure of meeting a glorious 
\ictoiy, or, what they valued equally, a noble death. 

50. Thus depending upon their valour alone for safety, their 
legislator forbid walling the city. It was his maxim that a wall 
of men was preferable to a wall of bricks, and that confined 
valour was scarce prefer&ble to cowardice. Indeed, a city, in 
which were thirty thousand lighting men, stood in little need 
of walls to protect it ; and we have scarce an instance m 
history, of their sufi*ering themselves to be driven to then: las* 
retreats. 

51. War and its honours wa^ then employment and am- 
bition. Their Helotes, or slaves, tilled their grounds, and did 
all their servile drudgery. These unhappy men were in a 
mamier bound to the soil ; it was not lawful to sell them to 
strangers, or to make them free. If at any time their increase 
became inconvenient, or created a suspicion in their fierce mas- 
ters, there was a diabolical cryptia, or secret act, by which they 
were permitted to destroy them. 

52. From this barbarous severity, however, Lycurgus is ac- 
quitted by Plutarch ; but it is plain, that his institutions were 
not sufficient to restrsdn the people from such .baseness, and cru- 
elty. It was by this abominable act allowed for several com- 
panies of young men to go out of the dty by day, and, conceal. 
iDg themselves in the tickets, to rush out in the night upon 
their slaves, and kill all they could find in their way. Thucy- 
dides relates, that two thousand of these slaves disappeared at 
once without ever after being heard of. 

53. It is truly amazing, how a people like the Spartans, re- 
nowned for lenity to the conquered, for submission to their su- , 
periors, for reverence to old age, and friendship for each other, 
should yet be so horribly brutal to those beneath them, to men 
that ought to be considered in every respect as their equals, as 
their countrymen, and only degraded by an unjust usurpation. 
Yet nothing is more certain than their cruel treatment: they 
were not only condemned to the most servile occupations, but 
often destroyed without reason. They were frequently made 
drunk and exposed before the children, in order to deter them 
from so brutal a species of debauchery. 

54. Such was the general purport of the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, which, from dieir tendency, gained the esteem and ad- 
nuradon of all the surrounding nations. The Greeks were 
ever apt to be dazzled rather with splendid than useful virtues : 

d praised Ae laws of Lycurgus, wMch at best were calculated 
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to make men more warlike than happy^ and to sabstkuie itiaen* 
sil^llty to enjoyment. 

55. If considered in a political light, the city of Lacedaemon 
was but a military garrison^ supported by the labour of a nu- 
merous peasantry that were slaves. The laws, therefore, b3' 
which they were governed, are not much more rigorous than 
many of the military institutions of modern princes. The same 
labour, .the same discipline, the same poverty, and the same 
s^bordination, is found in many of the garrisoned towns ol 
Europe that prevailed for so many centuries in Sparta. 

56. The only difference that appears to me between a soldlei 
of Lacedsemon, and a soldier in garrison at Gravelines, is, th;^;- 
the one was permitted to marry at thirty, and the other ^ 
obliged to continue single all his life : the one lives in the mjdst 
of a civilized country, which he is supposed to protect ; the 
other lived in the midst of a number of civilized states, w'ach he 
had no Inclination to offend. ■'' War is equally the trade of both : 
and a campaign is frequently a relaxation from the Utore rigor- 
ous confinement of garrison duty. 

57. When Lycurgus had thus completed his military institu- 
tion, and when the' form of government he had established 
seemed strong and vigorous enough to support itself, hb next 
care was to give it all the permanence in his power. He, there- 
fore, signifi^ to the people that something still remamed for 
the completion of his plan, and that he was under the necessiQ^ 
of going to consult the oracle at Delphos for its advice. In the 
mean time, he persuaded them to take an oath for the strict ob 
servance of all his laws till his return, and then departed with a 
full resolution of never seeing Sparta more. 

58. When he was arrived at Delphos, he consulted the oracle 
to know whether the laws he had made were sufficient to rendei 
the Lacedemonians happy : and being answered, that nothing 
was wanting to their perfection, he sent his answer to Sparta 
and then voluntarily starved himself to death. Others say, that 
he died in Crete, ordering his body to be bnmed, and his ashes 
to be thrown into the sea. The death of this great lawgiver 
gave a sanction and authority to his laws which his life was 
unable to confer^ 

59. The Spartans regarded his end as the most glorious of 
all his actions, a noble finishing of all his former services ; they 
•considered themselves as bound by every tie of gratitude and re- 
ligion to a strkt observance of all his institutions ; and the long 
conthiuance of the Spartan government i«a proof of their per- 
severii^resdution. 

60. The Lacediemoniaiis tinis constituted,^ seemed- only de- 
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slrous of an opportunity of dbplayiog the superiority of ^tbeir 
povrer among the neighbouring states, their rivals. The war 
between them and the Messenians soon taught them to know 
the advantages of their military institutions ; but as J am hasten- 
ing to more important events^ I will touch upon this as concisely 
as I can. 

61. Tliere was a temple of Diana common to the Messe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians^ standing uppn the borders of either 
kingdom. It was there that the Mess<enians were accused of 
attempting the chastity of some Spartan virgins ; and of lulling 
Teleculus^ one of the Spartan kings, who interposed in their de- 
fence« The Messenians, on the other hand, denied the chaige, 
and averred that these supposed virgins were young men thus 
dressed up with daggers under their clothes, and placed there 
by Teleculus with an intent to surprise them. 

62. To the mutual resentment occasioned by this, another 
cause of animosity was soon after added : Polychares, a Messe- 
nian, who had won the prize in the Olympic games, let out 
some cows to pasture to Euphaenus, a Lacedaemonian, who was 
to pay himself for their keeping with a share of the increase. 
Euphaenus sold the cows, and pretended they were stolen from 
bim. 

63. Polychares sent his son to demand the money ; but the 
Lacedaemonian, to aggravate his crime, kiljed the young man, 
and persuaded his countrymen to give no redress. Polychart^ 
therefore, undertook to do himself justice, and killed all the 
Lacedaemonians that came in his way. Expostolations passed 
between both kingdoms, till at last the aflair came to a general , 
war, which was carried on for many years, with doubtful success. 

64. In this situation the Messenians sent to consult the oracle 
of Delphos, who required the sacrifice of a -virgin of the family 
of ^pytus. Upon casting lots among the descencVints of this 
prince, the chance fell upon the daughter of Lycisus : but being 
thought to be suppositious, Aristodemus^ ofi«red his daughter^ 
whom all allowed to be his own., Her lover, however, attempt- 
ed to avert the blow, by asserting that she was with child by 
bim, but her father was so enraged that he ripped up her belly 
with his own hand publicly to vindicate her innocence. 

65. The enthusiasm which this sacrifice produced, served :for 
a while to give the Messenians the advantage ; but bemg at last 
overthrown and besieged in the city of Ithoe, AristodenMis finiir 
iQ^ all things desperate, slew himself qpon his dai^t^9 gxave. 
mth him fdl the kingdom of MessemA, not without n niost.obf, 
stmate resistanpe, aa4 iwo^y a clefe«a of the Spaieti^ amigi;, 
which they held thus ei^g^d fQ]P,above t^m^. yearsL 
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66* Nor must we oimt one memorable transaction of the 
Lacedaemonians during this war : having drsdned their city of a]] 
its male inhabitants, and obliged themselves by oath not to re- 
turn until their designs were accomplished ; their women in the 
mean time, remonstrated, that from their long absence all pos- 
terity would be at an end. 

67» To remedy this inconvenience, they detached fifty of 
their most promising young men from the army to go to Sparta, 
and to lie promiscuously with all the young women they fancied. 
The offspring of these virgins were, from them, called Parthe- 
niae 5 who finding themselves contemned and slighted by the 
Spartans on their return, joined some years after, in an msur- 
rection with the Helotes; bul; were soon suppressed. Being 
e^q^elled the state, they went under the conduct of their captain, 
Philanthus, and settled at Tarentum, in Italy. 

68. After a rigorous subjection of thirty-Jiine years, the M es- 
senians, once more, made a vigorous struggle for freedom, being 
headed by Aristomenes, a young man of great courage and ca- 
pacity. The success of the first engagement was doubtful ; and 
the Lacedaemonians being advised by the oracle to send for a 
general from among the Athenians, this politic state sent them 
Tyrtaeus, a poet and schoolmaster, whose chief business was to 
harangue and repeat his own verses. 

69. The Spartans were little pleased with their ^new leader ; 
but their veneration for the oracle kept them obedient to his 
commands. Their success, however, did not seem to improve 
with their duty: they suffered a defeat from Aristomenes, who 
losing his shield in the pursuit, their total overljirow was pre- 
vented. 

70. A second and a third defeat followed soon after; so tliat 
the Lacedaemonians, quite di^pirited^ had thoughts of concluding 
a peace upon any terms j but Tyrtaeus so inflamed them by his 
orations and songs in praise of military glory, that they resolved 
upon another battle, in which they were victorious ; and soon 
after, Aristomenes was taken prisoner in a skirmish, with "fifty 
of his followers. 

71. The adventures of this hero deserve our notice. Being 
carried prisoner to Sparta, he was thrown into a deep dungeon, 
wiiich had been used for ihe execution of' malefactors, and his 
fifty soldiers with Mm. They weref all killed byth^ fall, except 
Aristomenes, who finding a wild beast at the bottom preying 
upon a carcass, he secured the animal's mouth, and continued 
to bold by the tail, until the beast made directly to its hole. 
There, finding the issue too narrow, he was obliged to let go 
his hold 5 but following the track with his eye, he perceived 
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a glimmering from above, an^ at lengtb wrought his way 
out. 

72. After this extraordinary escape, he repaired immediately, 
to his troops ; and, at their head, made a successful sally by 
night, against the Corinthian forces. Nevertheless he was onc^ 
more, shortly after, taken by some Cretans ; but his keepers 
being made drunk, he stabbed them with their own daggers, and 
returned to his forces. 

73. But his single valour was not sufficient to avert the ruin 
of his countryj although, with his own sin^e prowess, he had 
thrice earned the Hecatomphonia, a sacrifice due to those who 
had killed one hundred of the enemy hand to hand in battle^ 
The body of his forces beiQg small, and fatigued with continual 
duty, the city of Eira, which he defended, was taken ; and the 
Messenians were obliged to take refuge with Anaxilas, a prince 
of Sicily. 

74. As for Tyrtaeus, the Lacedaemonians made him « «. 
free of their city, which was the highest honour they had « * ^' 
in their power to bestow. Ey the accession of the Mes- 
senian country to the territory of Sparta, this state became one 
of the most powerful of all Greece, and was second only to 
Athens, which state it always considered with an eye of jealousy. 

CHAPTER in. 

Of tlie Government of Athens, tTie Laws of Solon, and the 
Histort/ of the Republkfrom the time of Solon to the com-*^ 
mencememt of the Persian war, 

1. yV^E now retiEfn to Athens. Codrus, the last Idng of this 
state, having devoted himself for the good of his country, a 
magistrate,, under the title of archon, was appointed to succeed 
him. The first who bore this office was Medon, the son of the 
late king, who being opposed by his brother 'Nileus, was prefer- 
red by the oracle, and accordingly invested with his new dignity. 
This magistracy was at first for life : it was soon reduced to a 
]jeriod often yea^srs, and at last became annual ', and in this state 
it continued for near .three hundred years.. 

2. During this inactive government, little oilers to adorn the 
page of history 5 the. spiriti of extensive dominion had not as yet 
entered into Greece, and the citizens were too much employed 
in their private intrigues to attend to foreign concerns. Athens, 
therefore, continued a long tune incapable of enlarging her 
power; content with safety amidst the conten&ng interests of 
aspiring potentates and faetiojos citkens. 
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3. A desire of beiag g^erned by written laws, at last-made 
A M ^^y ^^^ ^ ^^^ change in government. For more than a 
saSO ' ^^^^^ ^^®y ^^ seen the good effects of laws^in the regu- 

' lation of the Spartan commonweakh ; and, as they were 
a more enlightened people, they expected greater advanUiges 
from a new institution. In the choice, toerefore, of a legisla- 
tor, they pitched upon Draco^a man of acknowledged wiaiom 
and unshaken integrity : but rigid even beyond human sufSeiance. 

4. It does not appear, that any state of Greece was possessed 
of written laws before his time. However, he was not afraid to 
enact the most severe laws, which laid the same penalties on 
the most atrocious and the most trifling offences. These l^ws, 
which punished all crimes with death, and which were said not 
to be written with ink, but with blood, were too cruel to be duly 
and justly administered. Sentiments of hiunanity in the Judges, 
compassion for the accused, when his fault was not equal to his 
suffering, the unwillingness of witnesses to exact too cruel an 
atonement, their fears also of the resentment of the people f all 
these conspired to render the laws obsolete, before they could 
well be put into execution. Thus, the new laws comiteracted 
their own purpose ; and tlieir excessive rigour paved the way 
for the most dangerous impunity. 

5. It was in this distressful state of the commonwealth, that 
^olon was applied to for his advice and assistance, as the wisest 
and justest man of sdl Athens. His great learning had acquired 
him the reputation of being the first of the seven wise men of 
Greece ; and his known humanity procured him the love- and 
veneration of every rank among his fellow-citizens. , 

6. Solon was a native ' of Salamis, an island dependent on 
Athens ; but which had revolted, to put itself under the 'power 
of the Megareans. In attempting to recover this island, the 
Athenians had spent much blood and treasure ; until, at last, 
wearied out with such ill*>succes8, a kw was made tendering it 
capital ever to advise the recovery of their lost possession. 
Solon, however, undertook to persuade them to'another trial ; 
and feigning himself mad, ran about the ^sti-eets, using ^e most 
violent gestures and language; but the purport of all was, up- 
braiding the Athenians for dieiir remissness and effeminacy in 
giving up thell: conquests in despahr. 

7. In sliort^ he acted hid piurt.sa well, by the oddity of his 
mamier^ and the strei^ of his reasoning^ that ^ people re- 
sdvod iqpoa«iiothayex|^ed]tio& against Sakuais ; and by a i^tmta- 
g«ia.o{jR»a<ooiitrivance,:in which he imrodueed' several yottng 
10191 iiippn the kfamd ui w^omea^s dpAesytheidaee was sor- 
fmtd^ and added to the domkuoii^of Athens. 
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8. But this was not the only occasion on which he exhibited 
superior address and wisdom. At a time when Greece had 
carried the arts of eloquence, poetry, and government^ higher 
than they had yet been seen among mankind, Solon w^ con- 
sidered as one of the foremost in each perfection. The sages 
of Greece, whose fame is still undiminished, acknowledged his 
merit, and adopted him as their associate. 

9* The correspondence between these wise men was at once 
instructive, friendly, and sincere. They were seven in number, 
namely, Thales the Milesian, Solon of Athens, Chilo of Lacedae- 
mon, Pittacus of Mittilehe, Periander of Corinth, Bias and 
Clec^lus, whose birth places are not ascertained. Those sages 
often visited each other ; and their conversations generally turned 
upon the methods of instituting the best form of government, 
or the arts of private happiness. 

10. One day when Solon went to Miletos to see Thales, the 
first thing he said was to express his surprise that Thales had 
never desired to marry, or have ciuldren. Thales made him 
no answer then, but, a few days after, he contrived that a straa- 
ger, supposed to arrive from Athens, should join their company. 
Solon, hearing from whem.e the stranger came, was inquisitive 
after the news of his own city ; but was only informed that a 
young man died there, for whom the whole place was in the 
greatest affliction, as he was reputed the most promising youth 
in all Athens. ^^ Alas !'' cried Solon, '^ how much is the poor 
father of the youth to be pitied ! pray what was hb name ?'' ^^ I 
heard the name,'' replied the stranger, who was instructed for 
the occasion, ^' but I have foi^ot it : I only remember that all 
people talked muck of his wisdom and justice." .^ 

11. Every answer afforded new matter of trouble and terror 
to the inquisitive father; and he had just strength enough ta 
ask, " if the youth was not the son of Solon ?" " The very 
same,'' replied the stranger. At which word, Solon showed 
all the marks of the most inconsolable distress. This was the 
opportunity which Thales wanted, \idio took him by the hand 
and said to him, with a smile ; ^' Comfort yourself, my friend, 
all that has been told you is mere fiction, but may serve 89 
a very proper answer to your questi<Hi, why I never thot^hl 
proper to many." 

12. One day, at the court of Periander of Corinth, a questioB 
was proposed; which was the most perfect popular government? 
" That," said Bias, " where the law has no superior.^' " That,** 
said Thales < where the inhabitants are neither too rich nor 
too poor.' <* That,'^ said Anacharsis, the Scythian, " wh&re 
virtue is honoured and vice always detested." ^^ That," saii 
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Cleobolus, ^^ where the citizens fear blame more than punish- 
ishment.'' " That," said Chilo, " where the laws are more re- 
garded than the orators." But Solon's opinion seems to have 
the greatest weight, who said, '' where an injury done to the 
meanest subject, is an insult upon the whole constitution." 

13. Upon a certain occasion, when Solon was conversing 
with Anacharsis, tht^ Scythian philosopher, about his intended 
reformation in the state ; " Alais !" cried the Scythian, " all your 

' laws will be found to resemble spiders' webs ; the weak and 
small flies will be caught and entangled, but the great and pow- 
erful will always have strength enough to break through." 

14. Solon's interview with Croesus king of Lydia, is still 
' more celebrated. This monarch, who was reputed the richest 

of all Asia Minor, was willing to make an ostentatious display 
of his wealth before the Greek philosopher 5 and after showing 
him immense heaps of treasure, and the greatest variety of other 
ornaments, he demanded whether he did not tliink the possessor 
the most happy of all mankind. "No," replied Solon, "I 
know one man more happy, a poor peasant in Greece, who is 
neither in affluence or poverty, has biit a few wanti§, and has 
learned to supply them by his labour." 

15. This answer was by no means agreeable to the vain 
monarch, who, by his question only hoped for a reply that 
would tend to flatter his pride. Willing, therefore, to extort one 
still more favourable, he asked, " whether at least he did not 
think him happy ?" " Alas !" cried Solon, " what man can be 
pronounced happy before he dies ?" 

16. The integrity and wisdom of Solon's replies appeared in 
the event. The kingdom of Lydia was invaded by Cyrus, the 
empire destroyed, and Croesus himself taken prisoner. When 
he was led out to execution, according to the barbarous man- 
ners of the times, he then top late recollected the maxims of 
Solon, and could not help crying out, when on the scaffold, upon 
Solon's name: Cyrus hearing him repeat the name with great 
earnestness, was desiroui of knowing the reason ; and being in- 
formed by Croesus of that philosopher^ remarkable observa- 
tion, he began to fear for himself; pardoned Croesus, and took 
him for the fixture into confidence and friendship. Thus, Solon 
had the merit of saving one king's life, and of reforming another. 

17. Such was the man to whom the Athenians applied for 
assistance in reforming the severity of their government ; and 
instituting a just body of laws. Athens was, at this time, di- 
vided ih^o as many factions as there were different sorts of in- 
habitants in Attica. Those that lived upon the mountains 
were fond of exact equality ; those that lived in the low countr)' 
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were for the dominion of a few ; and those that dwelt on the 
sea coasts, and were consequently addicted to commerce, were 
for keeping those parties so exactly balanced, as to permit 
neither to prevail. 

18. But, besides these, there was a fourth party, and that by 
much the most numerous, consisting wholly of the poor, who 
were grievously harassed and oppressed by the rich ; and loaded 
with debts which they were not able to discharge. This un- 
happy party, which, when tliey know their own strength, must 
ever prevail, were now determined to throw off the yoke of their 
oppressors j and to choose themselves a chief who should make 
a reformation in government, by making a new division of lands. 

19* As Solon had never sided with either, he was regarded 
as the refuge of all : the rich liking him, because he was rich : 
the poor, because he was honest. Though he was, at first, un- 
willing to undertake so dangerous an employment, he, at last, suf- 
fered himself to be chosen archon, and to be constituted supreme 
legislator, with the unanimous consent of all. 

20. This was a situation in which nothing could be added to 
his power; yet many of the citizens advised him to make him- 
self king ; but he had too much wisdom to seek after a name 
which would render him obnoxious to many of his fellow citizens, 
while he was, in fact, possessed of more than regal authority. A 
tyranny y he would say,re«em6/c« a fair garden; it is a heautifid 
spot while we are toitkin : but it wants a way to get out at. 

21. Rejecting, therefore, the wish of royalty, he resolved 
upon settling a form of government that should be founded on 
the basis of just and reasonable liberty. Not venturing to med- 
dle with certain disorder's which he looked upon as incurable, 
he undertook to bring about no other alterations but such as 
were apparently reasonable to the meanest capacity. In short, 
it was -his aim to give ihe Atheniaiis, not the best of, possible 
constitutions ; but the very best they were capable of receiving. 

22. His first attempt was, therefore, in favour of the poor, 
whose d^bts he abolished at once, by an express law of insol- 
vency. But to do this, with the least injury he could to the 
.creditor, he raised the value of money in a moderate proportion, 
by which he nominally increased their riches. But his manage- 
ment, on this occasion, had like to have had very dangerous 
consequences, for some cf his friends, to whom the scheme had 
been previously communicated, took up vast sums of money 
while it was low, in order to be possessed of the difference whem 
it became of greater value. 

23. Solon himself was suspected of having a hand in this 
fraud : but to wipe off all suspicion, he remitted his debtors 
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five^ or as others say, fifteen taleots; and thus regained the 
confidence of the people. 

24. His next step was to repeal all the laws enacted by 
Draco, except those against murder. He then proceeded to the 
regulation of offices, employments, and magistracies, all which 
he left ia the hands of the rich. He distributed the rich citi- 
zejfis into three classes, ranging them according to their incomes. 
Those that were found to have five hundred measures yearly, 
as well in corn as in liquids, were placed in the first rank ; those 
that had three hundred were placed in the second, and those 
that had but two hundred made up the third. 

25. All the rest of the citizens whose income fell short of two 
hundred measures, were comprised in a fourth and last class ; 
and were considered as unqualified for any employment what- 
ever. But, to compensate for. this exclusion, he -gave every 
private citizen a privilege of voting in the great assembly of the 
whole body of the state. This, indeed, at first, might appear a 
concession of small consequence: but -it was soon found to 
contain very solid advantages : for, by the laws of Athens; it 
was permitted, atter the determination of the magistrates, to 
appeal to the general assembly of the people ; and thus, in 
time, all causes of weight and moment came before them. 

2$i In some measure to counteract the influence of a populat 
assembly, he gave greater weight to the court of Areopagus, 
and also instituted another council consisting of four hundred. 
The Areopagus, so called from the place where the court was 
held, had been established some centuries before, but Solon re- 
stored and augmented its authority. To this court was com- 
mitted the care, of causing the laws to be observed arid put in 
execution. Before his time, the citizens of the greatest probity 
and justice were made judges of that tribunal. 

27. Solon was the first who thought it convenient that none 
should be honoured with that dignity but such as had passed 
through the office of archon. Nothing was so august as this 
court ; and its reputation for judgment and integrity became so 
very great, that the Romans, sometimes, referred causes, which 
were too intricate for their own decision, to the determination 
of this tribunal. 

28. Nothing was regarded here but truth; that no external 
objects might prevent justice, the tribunal was held in darkness; 
and the advocates were denied all attempts to work upon the 
passions of the judges. Superior to this, Solon instituted the 
great council of four hundred, who were to judge upon appeals 
from the Areopagus ; and maturely to examine every question, 
before it came to be debated in a general assembly of thepeof^e 
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. 29- Such was the reformation in the general institutions for 
the good of the state ; his particular laws for dispensing justice 
were more numerous. In the first place, ail persons, who in 
public dissensions and dififerences espoused neither party, but 
continued to act with a blameable neutraHty, were declared in- 
famous, condemned to perpetual punishment, and to have all' . 
their estates confiscated. 

30. Nothing could more induce mankind to a spirit of patriot- 
ism than this celebrated law. A mind, thus obliged to take 
part in public concerns, learns, from habit, to make those con- 
cerns its principal care, and self-interest quickly sinks before 
them. By this method of accustoming the minds of the people 
to look upon that man as an enemy that should appear indiffer- 
ent and unconcerned in the misfortunes of the public, he pro- 
vided the state with a quick and general resource in every dan- 
gerous emergency. 

31. He next permitted every particular person to espoikse the 
quarrel of any' one, that was injui-ed or insulted. By this means, 
every person in the state became the enemy of him who ,did 
wrong; and the turbulent were thus overpowered by the num- 
ber of their opponents: 

32. He abolished the custom of giving portions m marriage 
with young women; unless they were only daughters. The 
bride was to Carry no other fortune to her husband than three 
suits of clothes, and some household goods of little value. It was 
his aim to prevent making matrimony a traffic; he considered 
it as an honourable connexion, calculated for ^he mutual happi- 
ness of both parties, and the general advantages of the state. 

, 33. Before this lawgiver's time the Athenians w^re not al- 
lowed to make their wills ; but the wealth of the deceased natu- 
rally, and of course, devolved upon his children. Solon allowed 
every one that was childless to dispose of his whole estate as he 
thought fit; preferring, by that means, friendship to kindred, 
and choice to necessity and constraint. From this institution 
the bond between the parents and children became more solid 
and firm : it confirmed the just authority of the one, and in^ 
creased the necessary dependence of the other. 

34. He made a regulation to lessen the rewards to the victors 
at the Olympic and Isthmian games. He considered it as unjust^ 
that a set of idle people, generally useless, often dangerous to 
the state, should be allotted those rewards which should go to 
the deserving. He wished to see those emolc^nents go to the 
widows and families of such as fell in the service of their coun- 
try ; and to make the stipend of the state honourable, by being 
conferred only <m the brave, „ t 
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35. To encourage industry, the Areopagus was charged with 
the care of examining into every man's metliod of living ; and 
of chastising all who led an idle life. The unemployed were 
considered as a set of dangerous and turbulent spirits, eager 
after innovation, and hoping to amend their fortunes from the 
plunder of the state. To discountenance all idleness, therefore, a 
son was not obliged to support his father in old age or necessity, 
if the latter had neglected giving him some trade or occupation. 
All illegitimate children were also exempted from the same 
duty, as they owed little to their parents, except an indelible 
reproach. 

36. It was forbidden to give ill language in public ; the magis- 
trates, who were not eligible till thirty, were to be particularly 
circumspect in their behaviour ^ and it was even death for an 
art;hon to be taken drunk. It is observable that he made no 
law against parricide, as supposing it a crime that could never 
exist in any community. 

37* With regard to women, he permitted any man to kill an 
adulterer, if he was taken in the fact. He aUowed of public 
brotheb; but prohibited mercenary prostitutes from keeping 
company with modest women ; and, as a badge of distinction, to 
wear flowered garments. The men also, who were notorious for 
frequenting their company, were not allowed to speak in public; 
and he who forced a woman incurred a very heavy fine. 

38. These were the chief institutions of this celebratied law- 
giver ; and although neither so striking, nor yet so well author- 
ised as those of Lycurgus, they did not fail to operate for several 
succeeding ages ; and seemed to gather strength by observance. 
After he had framed th^se institutes, hb next care was to give 
them such notoriety that none could plead ignorance. 

39. To this end transcripts of them were hung up in the city 
for every one to peruse, while a set of magistrates, named thes- 
motueta^, were appointed to revise them carefully ; and distinct- 
ly repeat them once a year. Then, in order to perpetuate the 
statutes, he engaged the people, by a public oath, to observe 
them religiously, at least for the term of an hundred years. And 
thus having completed the task assigned him, he withdrew from 
the city to avoid the importunity of some, and the captious petu- 
lance of others. For, as he well knew, it was hard if not im- 
poissible to please all. 

. 40. Solon being thus employed on his travels in visiting 
Egypt, Lydia, and several other countries, left Athens to be- 
come habituated to his new institutions ; and try by experience 
the wisdom of their reformation. But it was not easy for a city, 
long torn by civil dissensions, to yield implicit obedience to any 
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laws how wisely soever framed. Their former animosities be- 
gan to revive, when the authority 'was removed, which alone 
could hold them in subjection. 

41. The factions of the state were headed by three different 
leaders, who inflamed the kniraosity of the people against each 
other, hoping by the subversion of all order to indulge, ^heir own 
private hopes of aspiring. A person named Lycurgus, was at 
the head of the people that inhabited the low country ; Fisistra- 
tus declared for those who lived in the mountains, and Megacles 
was the leader of the inhabitants upon the sea coast. 

42. Pisistratus was of these the most powerful. He was a 
v^'ell bred man ; of a gentle and insinuating behaviour ; ready to 
succour and assist the poor, whose cause he pretended to es- 
pouse. He was wise, and moderate to his enemies ; a most 
artful and accomplished dissembler, and was every way virtu- 
ous, except in his inordinate ambition. His ambition gave the , 
appearance of possessing qualities which he really wanted ; he 
seemed the most zealous champion for equality among the citi- 
zens, while he was actually meditating for a change. The gid- 
dy multitude, caught by these appearances, were zealous in 
seconding his views ; and, without examining his motives, were 
driving headlong to tyranny and destruction. 

43. It was just at the eve of success, and upon the point of \ 
being indulged in its utmost ambition, that Pisistratus had the 
mortification of seeing Solon return, after an absence of ten 
years, apprised of his designs, and willing to subvert his schemes. 
Sensible, therefore, of his danger, and conscious of the penetra- 
tion of this great lawgiv,er, the aspiring demagogue used all his 
artifice to conceal all his real designs ; and, while he flattered 
him in public, used every endeavour to bring over the people to 
second his interests. 

44. Solon, at first, endeavoured to oppose art to his cunning; 
and to foil him at his own weapons. IJe praised him in his 
turn 5 and was heard to declare what might have been true ; 
liiat, excepting the immoderate ambition of Pisistratus, h^ knew 
no man of greater or more exalted virtues. Still, however, he ' 
set liimself to counteract his projects \ and to defeat his designs, 
before tliey were ripe for execution. 

45. But in a vicious commonwealth, no assiduity can warn, 
no wisdom protect. Pisistratus still urged his schemes with 
unabating ardour 5 and every day made new proselytes by his 
professions and his Hberalities. At length, finding his schemes 
ripe for open action, he gave himself several wounds ; and in 
that. condition, with his body all bloody, he caused himself to 
be carried in his chariot to the market-place 5 where by his com- 
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plaints and eloquence he so inflamed the populace^ that they 
considered him as the victim of their cause ; and as suffering such 
cruel treatment in their defence. An assembly of the people 
was, therefore, immediately convened, from whom he demand 
ed a guard of fifty persons for his future security. 

46. It was in vain that Solon used all his authority and elo 
quence to oppose so dangerous a request. He considered his 
sufferings as merely counterfeited. He compared him to Ulysses 
in Homer, who cut himself with similar designs : but he alleged, 
that he did not act the part right, for the design of Ulysses was 
to deceive his enemies ; but that of Pisistratus was levelled 
against his friends and supporters. He upbraided the people 
with their stupidity, telling them that for his own part, he had 
sense enough to see through his design, but they only had 
strength enough to oppose it. 

47. His exhortations, however, were vain, the party of Pisis 
tratus prevailed ; and a guard of fifty men was appointed to at 
tend him. This was all he aimed at 5 for now having the pro- 
tection of so many creatureis of his own, nothing remained but 
insensibly to increase their number. Thus, every day, his hire- 
lings were seen to augment, while the silent fear of the citizens 
increased in equal proportion. But it was now too late, for 
having raised the number to put him beyond the danger of a re- 
pulse, he at length seized upon the citadel, while none was left 
who had courage or conduct to oppose. 

48. In this general consternation, which was the result of 
folly on the one hand, and treachery on the other, the whole city 
was one scene of tumult and disorder; some flying, others only 
complaining, others preparing for slavery with patient submission. 

49. Solon was the only man, who, without fear or shrinking, 
deplored the folly of the times, and reproached the^ Athenians 
with their cowardice and treachery. ^' You might," said he, 
*' with ease have crushed the t3rrant in the bud : but nothing now 
remains, but to pluck him up by the roots." As for himself, he 
had at least the satisfaction of having discharged his duty to his 
country and the laws ; and, as for the rest, he had nothing to 
fear, and now upon the destruction of his country, his only con- 
fidence was in his great age, which gave him hopes of not being 
a long sundvor. In fact, he did not survive the liberty of his 
country above two years : he died at Cyprus, in the eightieth 
year of his ag^, lamented and admired by every state of Greece. 

50. Besides his skill in legislation, Solon was remarkable for 
several other shining qualifications. He understood eloquence 
in so high a degree, that from him Cicero dates the origin of 
eloquence in Athens. He was successful also in poetry; and 
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Plato asserts^ that it was only for want of due application, that 
he did not come to dispute the prize with Homer himself. 

51. The death of Solon only served to involve Athens in new 
troubles and commotions. Lycurgus and Megacles, the leaders 
of the two opposite factions, uniting, drove Pisistratus out of the 
city ; but he was soon after recalled by Megacles, who gave 
hijn his daughter in marriage. 

52. New disturbances arose. Pisistratus was twice deposed^ 
and twice found means to reinstate himself, for he had art to ac^ 
quire power, and moderation to maintain it. The mildness of his 
government, and his implicit submission to the laws, mfade the 
people forget tlie means by which he acquired his power 5 alid, 
caught by his lenity, they overlooked his usurpation. His gar* 
dens and pleasure grounds were free to all the citizens ; and he 
is said to be the first who opened a public library at Athens. 

53. Cicero is of opinion, that Pisistratus first made the Athe- 
nisms acquainted with the books of Homer; that he disposed 
them in the order in which they now remain, and first c^iuied 
them to be read at the feast called Panathanea. His justice is 
not less remarkable than his politeness. 

54. Being accused of murder, though it was in the time df his 
tyranny, he went in person to plead his cause before the Areo- 
pagus, where his accuser would not venture to appear. In short, 
he was master of many excellent qualities 5 and perverted them 
no farther than as they stood in competition with empure. Noth- 
ing could be objected to him but his having greater power than^ 
the laws : but by not exerting that power, he almost reconciled 
the citizens to royalty. Upon these accounts he was deservedly 
opposed to usurpers of fewer virtues, and there seemed such a 
resemblance between him and a more successful invader of his 
country's freedom, that Julius Csesar T^as called the Pisistratus 
of Rome. 

55. Pisistratus, dying in tranquillity, transmitted the sove- 
reign power to his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, who seemed 
to inherit all their father's virtues. A passion for learning and 
its professors,- had for some time prevailed in Atheqs ; and this- 
city, which had already far outgone all its contemporaries in ail 
the arts of refinement, seemed to submit tamely to kings, who 
made^leaming their pride and their profession. AnacreoO) Si- 
mooides, and others^ were invited to their courts, and richly re- 
warded. Schools were instituted for the improvement4>f yoath 
in the learned professions ; and Mercuries were set i^ in ail the 
highways, with moral sentences written upon them, for the ia- 
struetion of the lowest vulgar. Their reign, however, lasted 
but eighteen years, and ended upon the following occasion. ^ 

B 2 
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56. Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens^ had 
contracted a very strict friendship for each other ; and resolved 
to revenge the injuries which should* be committed against either, 
with common resentment. Hipparchus being naturally amo 
reus, debauched the sister of Haiunodius ; and afterwards pub- 
lished her shame, as she was about to walk in one of the sacred 
processions ; alleging, that she was hot in a condition to assist 
at the ceremony. * 

57* Such a complicated indignity naturally excited the re- 
sentment of two friends, who formed a fixed resolution of de- 
stroying the tyrants, or falling in the attempt. Willing, how- 
ever, to wait the most favourable opportunity, they deferred their 
purpose to the feast of the Panathanea^ in which the ceremony 
required that all the citizens should attend in armour. 

58. For their greater security, they admitted only a small 
number of their friends into the secret of their design ; conceiv 
ing, that upon the first emotion they should not want for abe^ 
tors. Thus resolved,' the day being come, they went early into 
the market-place, each armed with a dagger, and stedfast to his 
purpose. , 

59. In the mean time, Hippias was seen issuing with his fol- 
lowers from. the palace, to give orders, without the city, to the 
guards for the, intended ceremony. As the two friends con- 
tinued to follow him at a little distance, they perceived one of 
those to whom they had communicated the design, talking very 
iamiliarly with him, which made them apprehend their plot was 
betrayed. 

60. Eager, therefore, to execute their designs, they were pre- 
paring to strike the blow, but recollected that the real aggressor 
;(¥ould thus go unpunished. They once more, therefore, returned 
into the city, willing to begin their revenge upon the author of 
their indignities. .. 

61. They were not long in quest of Hipparchus: they met 
him upon their return, and rushing upon him, despatched him 
with their daggers without delay : but were, soon after, them- 
selves slain in the tumult. Hippias hearing of what was done, 
to prevent farther disorders, got all thdse disarmed whom he in 
the least suspected of being privy to the design ; and then medi- 
tated revenge. 

62. Among the friends of the late assertors of freedom, was 
one Leona, a courtezan, who, by the charms of her beauty, and 
her skill in playing on the harp, had captivated some of the 
oonspirators, and was supposed to be deeply engaged in the de- 
sign. As the tyrant, for such the late attempt had rendered 

, him j was cotiscious that nothing was concealed from this wo- 
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man, he ordered her to be put to the torture, in order to extort 
the names of the accomplices. But she bore all the cruelty of 
their torments with invincible constancy ; and, lest she should 
in the agony of her pain be induced to a confession, she bit off 
her own tongue and spit it in the tyrant's face. 

63. In this manner she died, faithful to the cause of liberty, 
showing the world a remarkable example of constancy in her 
sex. The Athenians would not suffer the memory of so heroic 
an action to pass into oblivion. They erected a statue to her 
memory, in which a lioness was represented without a tongue. 

64. In the mean time Hippias put no bounds to his indigna- 
tion. A rebellious people ever makes a suspicious tyrant. Num- 
bers of Citizens were put to death ; and to guard himself for the 
future against a like enterprise, he endeavoured to establish his 
power by foreign adliances. He gave his daughter in marriage' 
to the son of the tyrant of Lampsacus ; he cultivated a corres- 
pondence with Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, and he en- 
deavoured to gain the friendship of the Lacedaemonians, who 
were at the time the .most powerful people of Greece. • 

65. But he was supplanted in those very alliances from which 
lie hoped the greatest assistance. The family of the Alcmae- 
onidae, who from the beginning of the revolution had been ban- 
ished from Athens, endeavoured to undermine his interests at 
Sparta, and they at length succeeded. Being possessed of great 
riches, and also very liberal in their distribution, among other 
public services, they obtained liberty to rebuild the temple at Del- 
phos, which they fronted in a most magnificent manner with 
Parian marble. So noble a munificence was not without a 
proper acknowledgment of gratitude from the priestess of 
Apollo, who, willing to oblige them, made her oracle the echo of 
their desires. 

66. As there was nothing, therefore, which this family so 
ardently desired as the cjownfal of regal power in Athens, the 
priestess seconded their intentions ; and whenever the Spartans 
came to consult the' oracle, no promise was evjer made of the 
gods' ^sistance but upon condition that Athens should be set 
free. This order was so often repeated by the oracle, that the 
Spartans at last resolved to obey. Their first attempts were, 
however, unsuccessful ; the troops they sent against the tyrant 
were repulsed with loss. 

67* A second effort succeeded. Athens was besieged ; and 
the children of Hippias were made prisoners, as they were se- 
cretly conveying them to a place of safety out of the city. To 
redeem these from slavery, the father was obliged to come to an 
accommodation, by which he consented to give up his preten- 
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Sions to his sovereign power; and to depart oat of tde Athenian 
territories in five days. 

68. Thus, Athens was once more set free from its tyrants 5 
and obtained its liberty the very same year that the kings were 
A M expelled from Rome. The family of Alcamon were 
3406 ^^*^% instrumental ; but the people seemed fonder of 

^ * acknowledging their obligations to the two friencfs who 
struck the first blow. 

69. The names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were held in 
the highest respect in all succeeding ages ; and scarce consider- 
ed inferior even to the gods themselves. Their statues were 
erected in the marketrplace, an honour which had never been 
rendered to any before; and, gazing upon these, the people 
caught a love for freedom ; and a detestation for tyranny, which 
neither time nor terrors could ever after remove. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A short Survey of the State of Greeccy previous to the Persian 
, , War, 

1. Hif HERTO we have seen the states of Greece in constant 
fluctuation ; difierent states rising, and others disappearing ; one 
petty people opposed to another, and both swallowed up by a 
third. Every city emerging, from the ancient form of govern- 
ment, which was originally imposed upon it-; and, by degrees 
acquiring greafter freedom. We have seen the introduction of 
written laws ; and the benefits they produced, by giving stability 
to governitient. 

2. During these struggles for power among their neighbour- 
ing states, and for freedom at home, the moral sciences, the arts 
of eloquence, poetry, arms, were making a rapid progress among 
ihem : and those institutions which they originally borrowed from 
the Egyptians, were every day receiving signal improveinents. 

3. As Greece was now composed of several small republics 
bordering upon each other, and differing in their laws, characters, 
and customs, this was a cootinual source of emulation ; and eirery 
city was not only desirous of warlike superiority, but also of ex- 
ceBnig in 9II the arts of peace and re^ement. Hence, they 
were always under arms 5 and couinuallv exercised in war: 
vhHe their i^osophers and poets travelled from dty to city ; 
audi by tbehr exhortations and soi^, wanned liiein with a lore 
of virtue, and with an ardour oi muitaiy glory. 

4. These peacefd and militaiy accomplishments raised them 
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to their highest pitch of grandeur, and they now only wanted mn 
enemy worthy of their arms to show the world their superiority. 
The Persian monarchy, the greatest at that time in the world, 
soon offered itself as their opponent 5 and the contest ended with 
its total subversion. 

5. But as Greece was continually changing not only its gov- 
ernment, but its customs ; as in one century it presented a very 
different picture from what it offered in the preceding, it Will be 
necessary to take a second view of this confederacy of little re- 
publics, previous to their contests with Persia : as by comparing 
their strength with diat of their opponent, we shall find how 
much wisdom, discipline and valour, are superior to numbers, 
weahh and o^entation. 

6. Foremost in this Confederacy we may reckon the city of 
Athens, commanding the little state of Attica, their whole do- 
minions scarce exceeding the largest of our English counties in 
cirtnimference. But what was wanting in extent was made up 
by the citizens being inured to war and inipressed with the high- 
est ideas of their own superiority. 

7. Their orators, their philosophers, and their poets, had al- 
ready given lessons of politeness^ to mankind ; and their gene-* 
rals, though engaged only in petty conflicts with their neigh- 
bours, had begun to practise new stratagems in war. There 
were three kinds of inhabitants in Athens : citizens, strangers, 
and servants. Their number usually amounted to twtmty-oiie 
thousand citizens, ten thousand strangers, and from forty to 
three-score thousand servants. 

8. A citizen could only be such by birth, or adoption. To 
be a natural citizen of Athens, it was necessary to be bom of a 
father and mother both Athenians, and both free. The people 
could confer the freedom of the city upbn strangers : and those 
whom they had so adopted, enjoyed almost the same rights and 
prhril^es as the natural citizens. 

9. The quality of a citizen of Athens was sometimes granted, 
inliononrand gratitude, to those who merited weti of the state, 
as to Hippocrates the physician : and even kings sometimes 
cmvassed that title fcx themselves and their children. When 
the young iden attamed the age of twenty, they were enrolled 
upon the list of citizens, after having taken an oath^ and in vir- 
tue of this they became members of the state. 

10. Stratkgers, or f<nreignerB, who came to settle at Athens, 
for the sake of c6mmerce, or of exercising any trade, had no 
share in government, nor votes in the assemblies of the peoplei 
They put themselves under the protection of some citizen ; and, 
upon the account, were oUig^ to render him certain duties and 
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services. They paid a yeariy tribute to ^he state of twelve 
drachmas 5 and in default of pajonent were made slaves, and 
exposed to sale. 

1 1. Of servants, there were some free, and others slaves, who 
had been taken in war, or bought of such as trafficked in them. 
The Athenians were As remarkable for their lenity to these un- 
happy men, as the Spartans Were noted for their fierceness and 
rigidity. There was even an asylum for slaves where the 
bones of Theseus had been interred 5 and that asylum subsisted 
for near two thousand years. 

12. When slaves w,ere treated with too much rigour and in- 
humanity, they might bring their masters to justicp : who, if the 
fact were sufficiently proved, were obliged to sell them to another 
master. They could even ransom themselves against their mas- 
ter's consent, when they had laid up, money enough for that pur- 
pose; for, out of what they got by their labour, after haying 
paid a certain proportion to their masters^ they kept the remain- 
der for themselves; and made a. stock of it at their own disposal. 

13. Private persons, when they were satisfied with their ser- 
vices, often gave them their liberty ; and when the necessity of the 
tiAies obliged the state to make their greate^^ levies, they were 
enrolled among the troops ; and from thence were ever after firee. 

14.» The revenues of this city, according to Aristophanes, 
amounted to two thousand talents, or about three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. They were generally gathered from the 
taxes upon agriculture ; the sale of woods ; the produce of mines ; 
the contributions paid them by their allied; a capitulatipil levied 
upon the inhabitants of the countryyas well natives as strangers, 
and from fines laid upon different misdemeanors. 

X5. The. application of these revenues was in paying th6 
troops, both by land and sea ; building and fitting out fleets ; 
keeping up asid repairing public buildings, temples, walls, ports, 
and citadels. But in the decline of the republic, the greatest part 
was consumed in iVivolous expenses, games, feasts, and shows, 
which cost iihmense sums, and were of i;io manner of, utility to 
the state; 

16. But the greatest glory of Athens, was its being the scliod 
and abode of pohte ^earning, arts, and sciences. Th^ study of 
poetry, eloquence, ph&osophy, and mathematics, began there, 
and came almost to their utmost perfection. The yOung people 
were sent first to learn grammar, under masters, who taught 
them regularly, and upon die principles of their own language. 

17* Eloquence was studied with still greater attention, as in 
that popular government it evened the way to the highest em- 
ployments. To the study of jrhet(Hic was annexed that of phi- 
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losophy., which comprised ail the sciences ; and in these there 
were many masters, very conversant, but, as is common, their 
vanity still greater than their pretensions. 

18. All the subordinate states of Greece seemed to make 
Athens the object of their imitation; and though inferior to it 
upon the whole, yet e?ich produced great scholars, and remarka- 
OiS warriors in its turn. Sparta alone took example from no 
o&er state ; but still rigorously attached to the institutions of its 
great law^ver Lycurgus, it disdained all the arts of peace, 
which, while they polished, served to enervate the mind; and, 
formed only for war, they looked forward to campaigns and bat 
ties, as scenes of rest and tranquillity. 

19. AH the laws of Sparta, and all the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, seemed to have no other object than war 5 all other em- 
ployments, arts, polite leaipning, sciences, trades, and even hus- 
bandry itself, were prohibited amongst them. 

20. The citizens of Lacedaemon were of two sorts, either 
those who inhabited the city of Sparta, and, who for that reason 
were called Spartans, and those who inhabited the country de- 
pendent thereon. In the times of Lycurgus the Spartans amount- 
ed to nme tnousana men ; the^countrymen to thirty thousand. 
This number was rather diminished than increased in succeed- 
ing times ; but it still composed a formidable body, that often 
gave laws to the rest of Greece. 

21. The Spartan soldiers, properly so called, were consider- 
ed as the flower of the nation; aqd we may judge of their esti- 
mation by the anxiety the republic expressed, when three hun- 
dred of them were once taken prisoners by the Athenians. 

22. But notwithstanding the great valour of the Spartan state, 
it was foymed rather for a defensive than an offensive war. 
They were always careful to spare the troops of their country ; 
and, as they had very little money, were not in a capacity to 
send their armies upon distant expeditions. 

23. The armies, both of Sparta and Athens, were composed 
6f four sorts of troops : citizens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. 
The greatest number of troops in the two republics were com- 
{K>sed of allies, who were paid by the cities who sent them. 
Those which received pay from their employers, were styled 
mercenaries. The number of slaves attending on every army 
was very great ; and the Helotes in particular were employed 
as light infantry. 

24. The Greek infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers; the 
one heavy armed, and carrying great shields, spears, and scimi- 
tars; the other light armed, carrying javelins, bows^ and slings. 
These were commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon 
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the wings, to shoot their arrows, or fling their javelin^ and 
stones at the enemy, and then retire through the intervals behiad 
the ranks, to dart out occasionally upon the retiring enemy. 

25. The Athenians were pretty much strangers to cavalry ; 
and the Lacedaemonians did not be^ the use till after the war 
with Messena. They raised their horse principally in a small 
city, not far from Lacedaemon, called Sciros ; and they were al- 
ways placed on the extremity of the left wing, which post they 
claimed as then* rightful station. 

26. But to recompense this cf^fect of cavalry, the Athenians^ 
in naval affairs, had a great superiority over all the states of 
Greece. As they had an extensive sea coast, and as the profes- 
sion of a merchant was held reputable among them, their navy 
increased ; and was at length sufficiently powerful to intimidate 
the fleets of Persia. 

27. Such were the two states, that in some measure engrossed 
all the power of Greece to themselves ; and though several petty 
kingdoms still held their governments in independence, yet they 
J wed their safety to the mutual jealousy of these powerful ri 
vals ; and always found shelter from the one against the oppres 
sicHis of the other. Indeed, the dissimilarity of their habits, 
raar:ners, and education, served\as well to divide these two 
states, as their political ambition. 

28. The Lacedaemonians were severe, and seemed to have 
something almost brutal in their character. A government too 
rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered their tempers haughtily 
sidlen and untractable. 

29. The Athenians were, naturally, obliging and agreeable, 
cheerful among each other, and humane to their inferiors : but they 
were restless, unequal, timorous friends, and capricious protectors. 

30. From hence, neither republic could sufliciently win over 
the smaller states of Greece to their interests ; and although their 
ambition would not sufier the country to reriiain in repose, yet 
their obviotis defects were always a bar to the spreading of their 
dominion. Thus the mutual jealousy of these states kept them 
both in constant readiness for war, while their common defects 
kept the lesser states independent. . 

CHAPTER V. 

Prom the Ea^hion of Hipfiaa to the Death of Darius* 

1. It was in this disposition of Athens and Sparta, and of 
the lesser states, their neighbours, that the Persian monarchy 
began to interest itself in their disputes ; and made itself an 
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umpire in their contentions for liberty, only to seize upon the 
liberties of all. It has been already related, that Hippias being 
besieged in Athens, and his children being taken prisoners ; in 
order to release them, he consented to abdicate the sovereign 
power, and to leave the dominion of Athens in five days. 
Athens, however, in recovering its liberty, did not enjoy that 
tranquillity, which freedom is thought to bestow. 

2. Twot>f the principal citizens, Calisthenes, a favourite of 
tlie people, and Isagoras, who was supported by the rich, began 
to contend for that power which they had, but a little before, 
joined in depressing. The former, who was become very popu- 
lar, made an alteration in the form of their establishment ; and, 
instead of four tribes, whereof they before consisted, enlarged 
their numbers to ten. 

3. He also instituted the manner of giving votes by Ostra- 
cism, as it was called. The manner of perforuiing this, was for 
every' citizen, not ^under sixty years old, to give in a name 
written upon a tile, or oystershell, (from whence the method of 
voting had its name) and he upon whom the majority fell, was 
pronounced banished for ten years. These laws, evidently cal- 
culated to increase the power of the people, were so displeasing 
to Isagoras, that, rather than submit, he had recourse to Cleo- 
menes king of Sparta, who undertook to espouse his quarrel. In 
fact, the Lacedemonians only wanted a favourable pretext for 
lessening and destroying the power of Athens, which, in conse- 
quence of the command of the oracle, they had so lately rescued 
from tyranny. 

4. Cleomenes, therefore, availing himself of the divided state 
of the city, entered Athens, and procured the banishment of Ca- 
listhenes, with seven hundred families more, who had sided with 
him in the late conunotions. Not content with this^ he endeav- 
oured to new model the state ; but being strongly opposed by 
the senate, he seized upon the citadel, from whence, however, 
in two days he was obliged to retire. Calisthenes perceiving, the 
enemy withdrawn, retiurned with Ris followers ; and finding it 
vain to make any further attempts for power, restored the gov- 
ernment as settled by Solon. 

5. In the mean time, tiie Lacedaemonians repenting the ser- 
vices they had rendered their rival state, and perceiving the im- 
posture of the oracle, by which they were thus impelled to act 
against their own interests, began to think of reinstating Hippias 
on the throne. But previous to their attempt, they judged it 
prudent to constdt the subordinate states of Greece, and to see 
what hopes they had of their concurrence and approbation* 
Nothing; however, could be more mortifying than the universal 

4k 
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detestation with which their proposal was received by the depu- 
ties of the states of Greece. 

6. The deputy of Corinth expressed tlie utmost indignation 
at the design ; and seemed astonished that .the Spartans^ who 
were the avowed enemy of tyrants, should thus espouse the in- 
terests of one noted for cruelty and usurpation. The rest of the 
states warmly seconded his sentiments, and the Lacedaemonians, 
covered with confusion and remorse, abandoned Hippias and 
his cause for ever after. 

7. Hippias, being thus frustrated in his hopes of exciting the 
Greeks to second his pretensions, was resolved to have recourse 

' to one who was considered as a much more powerful patron. 
Wherefore, taking his leave of the Spartans, he applied himself 
to Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, for the king of Persia, whom 
he endeavoured by every art to engage in a war against Athens. 

8. He represented to him the divided state, of the city ; he 
enlarged upon its riches, and the happiness of its situation for 
trade : ha added the ease with which it might be taken, and (he ' 
glory that would attend success. Influenced by these motives 
the pride and.the avarice of the Persian court were inflamed; 
and nothing was so' ardently sought as the pretext of a dispute 
with the Athenians. When, therefore, that city sent to the Per- 
sian court to vindicate their proceedings, alleging that Hippias 
deserved no countenance from so great a people ; the answer 
returned was, That if the Athenians would be safe they nmst 
admit Hippias for their king, 

9. Athens having so lately thrown off* the yoke, had too lively 
a sense of its past calamities to accept safety upon such base 
conditions : and resolved to suffer to the last extremity, rather 
than open their gates to a tyrant. When Artaphernes, therefore, 
demanded the restoration of Hippias, the Athenians boldly re- 
turned him a downrjght and absolute refusal. From this arose 
the war between Greece and Persia, one of the most glorious 
and the most remarkable tliat ever graced the annals of kingdoms. 

10. But there were more causes than one tending to make a 
breach between these powerful nations, and producing an irre- 
concileable aversion for each other. The Greek colonies of Ionia, 
^olia, and Caria, that were settled for above five hundred years 
in Asia Minor, were at length subdued by Croesus, king of 
Lydia; and he in turn, sinking under the power of Cyrus, his 
conquests of course fell in with the rest of his dominions. 

11. The Persian monarch, thus possessed of a vast extensive 
territory,, placed governors ove^ the several cities that were thus 
subdued ; and as men bred up in a despotic court, were likely 

, rnough to imitate the example set them at home, it is proba- 
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hie enough they abused their power. Be this as it may, in all 
the Greek cities they were called tyrants; and as these little 
states had not yet lost all idea of fitiedom, they took every op- 
portunity to recover their liberty, and made many bold, but un- 
successful struggles in that glorious, cause. The lonians particular- 
ly, who bore the greatest sway among them, let no occasion slip 
which promised the smallest hopes of shaking off the Persian yoke. 

12. That which favoured their designs upon the present occa- • 
sion, was the expedition of Darius into Scy thia, into which coun- 
try he sent a numerous army, laying a bridge over the nver Isther 
for that purpose. The lonians were appointed to £;uard this im- 
portant pass ; but were advised by Miltiades, whom we shall af- 
terwards find performing nobler exploits, to break down the bridge, 
and thus cut off the Persian retreat. The lonians, however, rejected 
his counsel ; and Darius returned with his army into Europe, where 
he added Thrace and Macedon to the number of his conquests. 

13. Histiseus, the tyrant of Miletus, and the person who op- 
posed the advice of Miltiades, being of an ambitious and in- 
triguing dispositicHi, was willing to lessen the merit of all his 
contemporaries, in order to enhance his own : but he was de- 
ceived in his expectations of isuccess : from these schemes Darius, 
justly suspecting his fidelity, took him with him to Susa, under 
pretence of using his friendship and advice, but in reality of 
preventing his future machinations at home. But Histiaeus saw 
too clearly the cause o( his detention, which he regarded as a 
specious imprisonment : and therefore took every opportunity 
of secretly exciting the lonians ti» a revolt, hoping that himself 
might, one day, be sent to bring them to reason. 

14. Aristagoras was at that time statesman's deputy at Mile- 
tus, and received the instructions of his master to stir up. the Io- 
nian cities to revolt with the utmost alacrity. In fact, from a late 
failure of this general upon Naxos, his credit was ruined at the 
Persian court ; and no alternative remained for him, but to com- 
ply with the advice of Histiaeus in stirring up a revolt ; and of 
trying to place himself at the head of a new confederacy. 

15. The first step Aristagoras took to engage the affections of , 
the lonians, was to throw up his power in Miletus, where he 
was deputy, and to reinstate that little place in all its former 
freedom. He then made a journey through all Ionia, where, 
by hu example, his credit, and perhaps his menaces, he induced 
every other governor to imitate his example. 

16. They all complied the more cheerfully, as the Persian 
power, since the che<*k it had received in ScylJiia, was the less 
able to punish their revolt, or to protect them in their continued 
attachment. Having thus united all these little states bv the 
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consciousness of one common offence^ he then threw off the 
mask, declaring hknself at. the head of the confederacy, -and bid 
defiance to the power of Persia. 

17* To enable himself to carry on the war with more vigour, 
he went, in the beginning of the following year, to Lacedaemon, 
in order to engage that state in his interests ; and engage it in 
war with a power, that seehied every day to threaten the gene 
ral liberty of* Greece. Cleomenes was at that time king of 
Sparta, and to him Aristagoras applied for assistance, in what 
he represented as the common cause. 

18. He represented to him, that the lonians and Lacedaemo- 
nians were countrymen ; that it would be for the honour of Spar- 
ta to conciur with him in the design he had formed for restoring 
the lonians to their liberty ; that the Persians were enervated 
by laxury ; that their riches would serve to reward the con- 
querors, while nothing was so easy as their overthrow. Con- 
sidering the present spirit of the lonians, it would not be diffi 
cult, he said, for the victorious Spartans to carry their arms even 
to the gates of Susa, the metropolis of the Persian empire ; and 
thus give laws to those who presumed to call themselves the 
sovereigns of the world. ' ^ 

19* Cleomenes desired time to consider this proposal ; and 
being bred up in Spaitaif ignorance, demanded how far it was 
from the Ionian sea to Susa ? Aristagoras, without considering 
the tendency of the question, answered, that it might be a jour- 
ney Of three months. Cleomenes made no answer, but turning 
his back upon so great an adventurer, gave orders that before 
sunset he should quit the city. Still, however, Aristagoras fol- 
lowed him to his house ; and finding the inefficacy of his elo- 
quence, tried what his offers of wealth could do. 

20. He at first offered him ten talents ; he then raised the sum 
to fifteen ; and it is unknown what effect such a large sum might 
have had upon the Spartan, had not his daughter, a child of nine 
years old, who was accidentally present at the proposal, cried out, 
Fly father^ ar this stranger mil corrupt y<m. This advice, given 
in the moment of suspense, prevailed : Clecmienes refused his 
bribes ; and Aristagoras went to sue at other cities, where do- - 
quence was more honoured, and wealth more alluring. 

21. Athens was a city where he expected a more favourable 
reception. Nothing could be more fortunate for his interests than 
his arrival at the very time they had received the peremptory 
message from the Persians to admit tlieir t3rr2mt, or to fear the 
consequences of their disobedience. The Athenians were, at that 
time, all in an uproar ; and the proposal of Aristagoras met with 
the most fiaivourable reception. It ^^^ much easier to impose 
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upon a multitude than a single person, the whole body of citi- 
zens engaged Immediately to fuimish twenty ships to assist his 
designs; and to these, the Eretriansand Eubaeans added five more. 

22. Aristagoras, thus supplied, resolved to act with vigour ; 
and having collected all his forces together, set sail for Ephesus 
where leaving his fleet, he entered the Persian frontiers, and 
inarched by land to Sardis, the capital city of Lydia. Artapher- 
nes, who- resided there as the Persian viceroy, finding the city 
untenable, resolved to secure himself In the citadel, which he 
knew could not easily be forced. As most of the houses of this 
city were built with reeds, and consequently very combustible, 
one of the houses being set on fire by an Ionian soldier^ the 
flames quickly spread to all the rest. Thus the whole town was 
quickly reduced to ashes, and numbers of the inhabitants slain. 

23. But the Persians were soon avenged for this unnecessary 
cruelty ; for, either recovering themselves from their former 
panic, or being reinforced by the Lydians, they charged the 
lonians in a body, and drove them back with great slaughter. 
Nor was the pursuit discontinued- even as far as Ephesus; where 
the vanquished and the victors arriving together, a great car- 
nage ensued ; and but a small part of the routed army escaped, 
which took shelter aboard the fleet, or in the neighbouring cities. 
Other defeats followed after this. 

24. The Athenians, intimidated with such a commencement 
of ill success, could not be persuaded to continue the war. The 
Cyprians were obliged once more to submit to the Persian yoke. 
The lonians lost more of their towns one after the other ; and 
Aristagoras flying into Thrace, was cut ofi" by the inhabitants 
with all his forces. 

25. In the mean time, Histiaeus, who was the original cause 
of all these misfortunes, finding that he began to be suspected in 
Persia, left that court, under a pretence of going to quell those- 
troubles which he had all along secretly fomented : but his du- 
plicity of conduct rendered him now suspicious to either party. 
Artaphernes, the Persian viceroy, plainly accused him of treache- 
ry ; while bis own Milesians refused to admit him ^ their master. 

26. Thus wavering, uncertain, and not knowing where to 
turn, having picked up a few scattered remains of the routed ar- 
mies, he feU in with Harpagus, one of tlie Persian generals, who 
routed his forces, and made Histiseus himself a prisoner. Being 
sent to Artaphernes, that inhuman commander ixkimediately 
caused him to be crucified; and ordered his head to be sent to 
Darius, who received the present with that disgust which evinced 
his superior humanity. He wept over it with a friendly sorrow; 
and ordered that it should receive honourable interment. 
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27* In the mean time, the affairs of the loniaft confederacy 
every day became more desperate. The Pe^sian generals find- 
ing that Miletus was the city which they chiefly depended on, 
resolved to march thither with all their fences ; concluding, that 
having carried that city, all the rest would submit of course. 
The lonians having intelligence of this design, determined in a 
general assembly, to make no opposition by land, ^vhere the 
Persians were too powerful; but to fortify Miletus, and exert 
all their efforts by sea, where they hoped for the advantage from 
their superior skill in naval evolutions. 

28. They accordingly assembled a fleet of three hundred ships, 
at a little island over against Miletus, and on the superiority of 
this fleet, they placed their whole reliance. But the Persian gold 
effected what their arms were unable to compass. Their emissa- 
ries having secretly debauched the gi-eatest part of the confede- 
rates, and engaged them to desert, when the two fleets came to 
engage, the ships of Samos, Lesbos, and several other places, 
sailed oiST, and retiurned to their own country. Thus the remaining 
part of the fleet, which did not amount to more than an hundred 
ships, was quickly overpowered, and almost totally destroyed. 

29. After this, the city of Miletus was besieged, and was easily 
taken. All the other cities, as well on the continent as among 
the islands, were forced to retiu-n to their duty. Those who con- 
tinued obstinate, were treated with great severity. The hand- 
somest of the young men were chosen to serve in the king's 
palace, and the young women were all sent into Persia, 

30. Thus ended the revolt of the lonians, which continued six 
years from its first breaking out under Aristagoras ; and this was 
the third time the lonians were obliged to undergo the yoke of 
foreign dominion ; for they inherited a natural love of freedom, 
which all the Greeks were known to possess. 

31. The Persians having thus subdued the greatest part of 
Asia Minor, began to look towards Europe, as offering con- 
quests worthy, their ambition. The assistance given the lonians 
by the Athenian fleet, and the refusal of that state to admit 
Hippias as their king ; the taking of Sardis, and the contempt 
they testified for the Persian power, were all sufiicient motives 
for exciting the resentment of that empire ; and for marking 
out all Greece for destruction. 

32. Darius, therefore, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, 
having recalled all his other generals, sent Mardonius, the son 
of Gobryas, a young nobleman who had lately married one of 
the king's daughters, to command in thief throughout all the 
maritime parts of Asia ; and particularly to revenge the burn- 
ing of Sardis. This was an offence which that monarch seemed 
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peculiarly to resent 5 and from the time of that conflagration^ he 
had given orders for one of his attendants, every time he sat 
down to table, to cry out, Remember the Athenians. 

33. Mardonius, willing to second his master's animosity, 
quickly passed into Thrace at the head of a large army, and so 
terrified the inhabitants of that country, that they yielded implicit 
obedience to his power. From thence he set sail for Macedonia; 
but his fleet attempting to double the cap^ of Mount Athos in 
order to gain the coasts of that country, they were attacked by 
so violent a tempest, that upwards of three hundred ships were 
sunk, and above twenty thousand men perished in the sea. 

34. His land army, that took the longest way about, met, at 
the same time, with equal distresses 5 for being encamped in a 
place of no security, the Thracians attacked them by night, and 
made a great slaughter among the enemy. JMardonius himself 
was wounded, and finding his army unable to maintain the field 
returned to the Persian court covered with grief and confusion, 
having miscarried both by sea and land. 

35. But the ill success of one or two campaigns was not sufii- 
cient to abate the resentment, or the ardour of the king of Per- 
sia. Possessed as he was of resources almost inexhaustible, 
wealth without end, and armies that seemed to increase from de- 
feat, he only grew more determined from every repulse, gind 
doubled his preparations in proportion to his former failures. He 
now perceived, that the youth and inexperience of Mardonius 
were unequal to so great an undertaking : he therefore displaced 
him, and appointed two generals, Datls, a Mede, and Artapher- 
nes, the son of him who was late governor of Sardis, in his stead. 

S6. His thoughts were earnestly bent on attacking Greece 
with all his forces ; he wished to take a signal revenge upon 
Athens, which he considered as the principal cause of the late 
revolt in Ionia : besides Hippias was still near him to warm his 
ambition, and keep his resentment alive. Greece, he said, was 
now*an object for such a conqueror 5 the world had long beheld 
It with an eye of admiration ; and if not soon humbled, it might 
in time supplant even Persia in the homage of the world. 

37» Thus excited by every motive of ambition and revenge, 
Darius resolved to bend all his attention to a war with Greece. 
He had, in the beginning of his reign, sent spies with one De- 
moced«s, a Greek physician, as their condurt^r, to brmg him 
information with respect to the strength and situation of all the 
states of Greece, This secret deputation failed ; he was, there- 
fore, willing once more to send them under the character of 
heralds, to denounce his resentment ; and at the same time to learn 
how the difl*erent states of the country stood affected towards him. 
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38/ The form used by the Persians, when they expected sub- 
mission from lesser states, was to demand earth and water in 
the monarch's name : and such as refused were to be considered 
as opposers of the Persian power. On the arrival, therefore, of 
the heralds amongst the Greeks, many of the cities, dreading 
the Persian power, complied with their demands. The >Egine 
tanis, with some of the islands also, yielded a ready submission 
and almost all, but Athens and Sparta, were contented to ex 
change their liberties for safety. 

39. But these two noble republics bravely disdained to ac- 
knowledge the Persian power; they had felt the benefits of 
freedom; and were resolved to maintain it to the Isfet. Instead, 
therefore, of offering up earth and water, as was demanded, they 
threw the heralds, the one into a well, the other into a ditch ; 
and adding mockery to insult, desired them to take earth and 
water from thence. This they probably did to cut off all hopes 
of a reconciliation ; and to leayie no safety but in perseverance 
and despair. 

40. Nor were the Athenians content with this outrage : but 
resolved also to punish the iEginetans, who by a base submis- 
sion to the Persian power had betrayed the commdn cause of 
Greece. They accordingly represented the affair to the Spar- 
tans with all its aggravating circumstances, mid heightened with 
that eloquence for which they were famous. Before such 
judges it was not likely that cowardice or timidity would find 
many defenders: the Spartans immediately gave judgment 
against the people of -^gins^, and sent Cleomenes, one of their 
kings, to apprehend the authors of so base a concession. 

41. The people of "iEgina, however, refused to deliver them, 
under pretence that Cleomenes came without his colleague. 
This colleague was Demar^tus, who had himself secretly fur- 
nished tliem witli that excuse. As soon as Cleomenes was re- 
turned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus, for thus 
counteracting the demands of his country, he endeavoured to get 
him deposed, as not being of the royal family. In fact, Dema- 
ratus was born only seven months after marriage, and this was 
supposed by many to be a sufficient proof of his bastardy. 

42. This accusa'tion, therefore, being revived, the Pythian 
oracle was appointed to determine the controversy, and the 
priestess being privately suborned by Cleomenes,, an answei 
was given against his colleagues just as he had dictated. De- 
maratus thus> being declared illegitimate, and unable to endure 
so gross an injury, banished himself from his country, and re- 
tir^ to Darius, who received him with great friendship, and 
gave liim a considerable settlement in Persia. 
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43. He was succeeded tn ^e throne by Leotychides, wiio 
Qoncurring with the views of Cleomenes, punished the JCgine- 
tans by placing ten of the moi^t gujlty citizens in the hands of the 
Athenians : while Cleomenes^ some time after, being detected oi 
having suborned the priestess, slew himself in a fit of despair. 

44. On the other hand, the iEgmetans complained of the se- 
verity of their treatment ; but finding iio likelihood of redress, 
they resolved to obtain that justi(ce by force, which was refused 
to their supplications. Accordingly they intercepted an Athe 
nian ship, which in pursuance of an annual custom ever since 
the times of Theseus, was going to Delos to offer sacrifice. This 
produced a naval Avar between these two states : in which, after 
a variety of fortunes, the iBginetans was worsted, and the Athe- 
nians possessed themselves of the sovereignty of the seas. 

45. Thus these civil discords, which seemed at first to favour 
the designs of the common enemy, turned out to the general ad- 
vantage of Greece. For the Athenians, thus acquiring great 
power at sea, were put in a capacity of fs^cing the Persian fleets, 
and of cutting off those supplies which were continually carry- 
ing to their armies on land. 

46. In the mealn time, the preparations on both sides for a 
general war, were carried on with the greatest animosity'and des- 
patch. Darius sent away his generSls, Datis and Artaphernes, 
whom he had appointed in the room of Mardonius, to what he 
supposed a certain conquest. They were furnished with a fleet 
of six hundred ships, and an army of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men; their instructions were to give up Athens and 
Eretria, a little city which had joined in the league against him, 
to be plundered ; to burn all the houses and temples of both, 
and to lead away all the inhabitants into slavery. The country 
was to be laid desolate, and the army was provided with a sufli- 
cient supply of chains and fetters-for binding the conquered nations 

47* To oppose this formidable invasion, the Athenians hau 
only their courage, their animosity, their dread of slavery, their 
discipline, and aboat ten thousand men. Their civil commotions 
with the other states of Greece, had^ven,them a spirit of war 
and stratagem, while the genius of their citizens, continually ex- 
cited and exjercised, was arrived at its highest pitch, and fitted 
them for every danger. 

48. Athens had long been refining in all those arts which 
qualify a state to extend, or to enjoy Qonquest ; every citizen 
was a statesman and a general^ and every soldier considered 
himself as one of the bulwarks of hb country. But in this tittle 
state^ from whence first flowed all those unprovements that hate 
mot adorned and civilked soeieC|r) there were at that time tfaret 
C 6 
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men who were considered as superior to all the rest ; all re- 
markable for their abilities in war, and their integrity in peace ; 
for those qualifications that can advance the glory of states, or 
procure the happiness cf the individual. 

49. Of these, Miltiades, as being the most experienced, was 
at thait time the most known. He was the son of Cimoa, and 
nephew of Miltiades, an illustrious Athenian, who accepted the 
government of Doloncy, a people of the Thracian Chersonesus. 
Old Miltiades dying witJiout issue, he was succeeded in his gov- 
ernment by Stesagoras, his nephew, and he also dying, young 
Miltiades was chosen as his successor. 

50. He was appointed to that government the same year that 
Darius undertook his unsuccessful expedition against the Scytlii- 
ans. He was obliged to attend that prince as far as the Istbei 
with what shipping he was able to supply ; but, ever eager to 
throw off the Persian yoke, it was he who advised the lonians 
to destroy the bridge, and leave the army of Darius to its fate. 

51. When the affairs of the continent began to decline, Mil- 
tiadesy rather than live in dependence, resolved to return once 
more to Athens \ and thither he returned with five ships, which 
were all that remained of his shattered fortune. 

52. At the same time, two other citizens, younger than Mil- 
tiades, began to distinguish themselves at Athens, namely, Aris- 
tides, and Themistocles. These were of very different d(isposi- 
tions ; but from this difference .resulted the greatest advantage 
to their country. 

53. Themistocles was naturally inclined to a popular govern- 
ment, and omitted nothing that could render him agreeable to 
the people, or gain him friends. His complaisance was bound- 
less, and his desire to oblige sometimes outstepped the bounds 
of duty. His partiality was often conspicuous. Somebody talk- 
ing with him once on the subject, told him he would make an 
excellent magistrate if he liad more impartiality : God forbid, 
replied Ae, thcU I sJwuld ever sit upon a trihunalj where my 
friends should find rio more favour than strangers. 

54. Aristides was as remarkable for his justice and integrity. 
Being a favourer of aristocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, he was 
friendly, but never at the expense of justice. In seeking honours, 
he ever declined the interest of his friends, lest they should, in 
turn, demand his interest when his duty was to be impartial. 

55. The love of the public good was the great spring of all his 
actions, and with that in view, no difficulties could daunt him, 
no success or elevation exalt. On all occasions he preserved 
his usual calmness of temper, being persuaded that he was en- 
tirely his country's, and very little his own. One day when an 
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actor w^ repeating some lines from .^schylus •n the stage^ 
coming to a passage which described a man as not desiring to 
apipear honesty but to be so, the whole audience cast their ejes 
on Aristides, and applied the passage. In the administration 
of public offices, his whole aim was to perform his duty without 
any thought of enrichmg himself. 

56. Such were the characters of the illustrious Athenians that 
led the councils of the state, when Darius turned his arms against 
Greece. These inspired their fellow citizens with a noble con- 
fidence in the justice of their cause ; and made all the prepara- 
tions against the coming invasion, that prudence and deliberate 
valour could suggest. 

57* In the mean time, Datis and Artaphernes led on their 
numerous forces towards Europe ; and after having made them- 
selves masters of the Islands in the ^gean sea without any op-/ 
position, they turned their course towards Eretria, that city 
which bad formerly assisted the lonians in their revolt. 

58, The Eretrians, now driven to the last extremity, saw no 
hopes of meeting their enemy in the field, wherefore they sent 
back four thousand men that the Athenians had supplied them 
with, and resolved patiently to stand a siege. For six days the 
Persians attempted to storm the city, and weire repulsed with' 
loss ; but on the seventh, the city, by the treachery of some of 
the principal inhabitants, bein^ betrayed into their hands, they 
enteredjjplundered, and bm-nedit. , 

59* Ine inhabitants were put in chains, and sent as the fruits 
of the war to the Persian monarob 5 but he, contrary to their 
expectations, treated th^m witii great lenity ; and gave them a 
village in the country of Cissa for their residence, where Apol- 
lonius Tyanaeus found their descendants six hundred years 
after. * 

60, After such splendid success at Eretria, nothing now re- 
mained but the apparently easy conquest of Greece. Hippias^ 
tae expelled tyrant of Athens, still accompanied the Persian ar 
my ; and led them by the safest marches into the heart of th# 
country ; at length, flushed with victory, and certain of success, 
he conducted them to the plains of Af arathon, a fertile valley- 
but ten miles distant from Athens. From thence they sent to 
summon the citizens, acquainting them with the fate of Eretria, , 
and informing them that not a single inhabitant had escaped 
their vengeance. 

61. But the Athenians were not to be intimidated by any vi- 
cinity of danger. They had sent, indeed, to Sparta to implore 
succour against the common enemy, which was granted without 
deliberation ; but the superstition of the times rendered their a»- 
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sistance ineflectual 5 . for it was an established luAv artiougtlie 
Spartans, not to begin a march before the full moon. 

62. They applied also to other states, but they were too iiltfch 
awed by the power of Persia to move in their defence. An army 
of a hundred and twenty thousand men, exulting in the midst 
of their country, was too formidable f6r a weak and jealous con- 
federacy to oppose. The Inhabitants of Platea alone furnished 
them witji a thousand soldiers, and they were left to find all 
other assistance in their courage and their despair. 

63. In this extremity they were obliged to arm their skves 
for the safety of all, and their forces, thus united, amounted to 
but ten thousaiid men. Hoping, therefore, to derive from their 
discipline what they wanted in power, they placed their whole 
army under the conduct of ten generals, of whom Miltiades was 
chief; and of these, each was to have the command of the 
troops day about in regular succession. 

64. An arrangement, in itself so unpromising, was still more 
embarrassed, by the generals themselves disputing whether thej 
should hazard a battle, or wait the approach of the enemy with- 
in their walls. The latter opinion seemed for awhile to prevail; 
.it was urged that it would be rashness itself to face so powerful 
and well appointed an army with a handful of men. 

6o. It was alleged that the soldiers would gather courage from 
their security behind the walls, and that the forced of Sparta 
without, might make a diversion in case of a sally from witbiD. 
Miitiades, however, declared for the contrary opinion, aud 
showed that the only means to exalt the courage of their own 
troops, and to strike a terror into those of the enemy, was to 
advance boldly towards them with an air of confidence and des- 
perate intrepidity. 

66. Aristides also strenuously embraced this opinion, and 
exerted all his oiasculine eloquence to bring over the rest. The 
question being put, whep the suffrages came to be taken, the 
opinions were equal on either side of the argument. It now. 
therefore, remained with Callimachus, the polemarch, who had 
a right of voting as well ad the ten commanders, to give his 
opinion, and decide this important debate. , 

67. It was to him Miltiades addressed himself with the ut- 
most earnestness, alleging that the fate of his country was now 
in his power ; that his single vote was to determine whether his 
country should be enslaved or free ; that his fame might now by 
a single word, be made equal to that of Harmodius and Arbtogi- 
ton, who were the authors of Athenian hberty. 

68. Thus exhorted, Callimachus did not long debate, but 
gave his voice in favour of an open engagement ; and' Miltiades^ 
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bus seconded, prepared to marshal up his little army for the 
^reat encouater. 

69. In the mean time, it appeared that so many leaders com<r 
«iandlng in succession, only served to perplex and counteract 
-•ach ouier. . Aristides perceived that the command, which 
changes every day, must be incapable of projecting or ex^ 
ecuting any uniform design ; he therefore gave it as his opinion 
that it was necessary to invest the whole power in one single 
oerson, and to induce bis colleagues to conform, he himself set 
the first example of resignation. 

70, When the day came on which it was his turn to com- 
mand, he resigned it to Miltiades, as the more able and ex** 
perienced general ; while the other commanders, warm/ed by so 
generous a preference, followed his example- 

71 • Miltiades, thus vested in the supreme command, which 
was now the post of high^t danger, like an experienced general, 
endeavoured by the advantage of his ground, to make up his de- 
ficiency in strength and numbers. He was sensible that by ex- 
tending his front to oppose the enemy, he must weaken it too 
much, and give their dense body the advantage. 

72. He therefore drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, 
so that the enemy should not surround him or charge him in the 
rear. On the fianks on each side, he caused large trees to be 
thrown down, which were cut down for t)ie purpose, and these 
served to guard him firom the Persian cavalry, that generally 
wheeled on the flanks in the height of an engagement. 

7S, Datis, on his side^, was sensible of this advantageous dis« 
position ; but relying on his superiority of numbers, and unwilling 
to wait till the Spartan reinforcements should arrive, he deter- 
mined to engage. And now was to be fought the first great bat>- 
tle which the Greeks had ever /engaged in. It was not like any 
of dieir former civil contests, arising from jealousy, and termi- 
nating in an easy accommodation : it was a battle that was to 
be decided with the greatest monarch of the earth, with the most 
numeroui army that had been hitherto seen in Europe. 

74* This was an engagement that was to decide the liberty 
of Greece ; and what was infinitely of greater moment, the future 
progress of liefineipent among mankind. Upon the event of this 
battle depended the complexion which the manners of the west 
w^re hereafter to assume ; whether they were to adopt Asiatic 
customs with their conquerors, or to go on in modelling themr 
selves upon Grecian refinements, as was afterwards the case* 
Thb, therefore, may be considered as one of the most important 
battles that ever was fought ; and the event was as little to .he 
expected as the success was glorious^ 

5fe 
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* 75. The signal was no sooner §^ven, than the Athenians^ 
widiout waiting the Persian onset, rushed in upon their raniks 
with desperate rapidity, as if wholly regardless of safety. The 
Persians regarded this first step of the Athenians as the result of 
madness, and were more inclined to despise them as maniacs, 
than oppose them as soldiers — However, they were quickly un- 
deceived. 

76. It had never before been the ctistom of the Greeks to run 
on with this headlong valour ; but comparing the number of 
their own forces with that of the enemy, and expecting safety 
alone from rashness, they determined to break through the 
enemy's ranks or iall in the attempt. The greatness of their 
danger added to their courage, and despair did the rest. 

77. The Persians, however, stood their ground with great 
intrepidity, and the battle was long, fierce, and obstinate. Mil 
tiade^ had made the wings of his army exceeding strong, but had 
left the main body more weak, and not so deep ; for having but 
ten thousand men to oppose to such a numerous army, he sup- 
posed the victory could be obtained by no other means than 
strengthening his flanks, not doubting but when his wings were 
once victorious, they would be able to wheel upon the enemy's 
main body pn either side, and thus put them easily to the rOut. 

78. The Persians, therefore, finding the main body weakest, 
attacked it with their utmost vigour. It was in vain that Aris- 
tides and Themistocies, who were stationed in this post of dan- 
ger, endeavoured to keep theirtroops to the charge. Courage 
and intrepidity were unable to resist the torrent of increasing 
numbers, so that they were at last obliged to give ground. But, 
in the mean time, the wings were victorious : and now, just as 
the main body were fainting under the unequal encounter, these 
came up, and gave them time to recover their strength and order. 

^79. Thus the scale of victory quickly began to turn in their 
favour 5 and the Persians, from being the aggressors, now began 
to give ground in turn, and being unsupported with fresh forces, 
they fled to their ships with the utmost precipitation, ^he con- 
fusion and disorder was now universal ; the Athenians followed 
them to the beach, and set many of their ships on fire. 

80. On this occasion it was, that Cynaegyrus, the brother of 
the poet ^schylus, seized with his hand one of the ships that 
the enemy was pushing ofl* from the shore. The Persians within, 
seeing themselves thus arrested, cut ofif his right hand that held 
the prow: he then laid hold of it with his left, which they also 
cut off; at last he seized it with his teeth, and in that mannei 
expired. 

81. Seven of the enemy's ships were taken, above six thou- 
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saiid Persians were slain, without reckoning those who were 
drowned in the sea as they endeavoured to escape, or those who 
were consumed wlien the ships were set on fire. 

82. Of the Greeks, not above two hundred men were killed, 
among whom was Callimachus, who gave his vote for bringing 
on the engagement. Hippias, who was the chief incendiary of 
the war, is also thought to have fallen in this battle, though some 
say he escaped, and died miserably at Lemnos. ' 

83. Such was the famous battle at Marathon, which the Per- 
sians were so sure of gaining, that they had brought marble into 
the field, in order to erect a trophy there. Just after the battle, 
an Athenian soldier, whose name was Eucles, still covered all 
over with blood and wounds, quitted the army, and ran to 
Athens, to carry his fellow-citizens the news of the victory. His 
strength just sufficed to reach the city 5 and throwing himself 
into the door of the first house he came to, he uttered three 
words, Rejoice, we triumph, and instiintly expired. '^ 

84. While a part of the ai*my marched forward to Athens to 
protect it from the attempts of the enemy, Aristides remained 
upon the field of battle, to guard the spoil and the prisoners ; 
and although gold^ and silver were scattered about the enemy^s 
deserted camp in abundance, though their tents and galleys were 
full of rich furniture and sumptuous apparel, he would not per- 
mit any of it to be embezzled, but reserved it as a common re- 
ward for all who had any share in obtaining the victory. 

85. Two thousand Spartans also, whose la^vs would not per- 
mit them to march until the full of the moon, now came into the 
field ; but the action being over the day before, they only had 
an opportunity of paying due honours to those who gained so 
glorious a victory, and to bring back the news to Sparta. Of the 
marble the Persians had'broiight with them, the Athenians made 
a trophy, being carved by Phidias into a statue, in honour of 
the goddess Nemesis, who had a temple near the field of battle. 

86. In the mean time, the Persian fieet, instead of sailing di- 
rectly back to Asia, made an attempt to surprise Athens, before 
the Greek forces could arrive from Marathon. 9"^ ^^^ latter 
had the precaution to move directly thither ; and performed-their 
march with so much expedition, that though it was forty miles 
from Marathon, they arrived there in one day. In this manner 
the Greeks not only expelled their enemies, but confirmed their 
security. 

87. By this victory, the Grecians were taught to know their 
own strength, and not to tremble before an enemy terrinle only 
in name. This taught them through the whole of succeeding 
Ages to imitate their ancestors with an ardent emulation, and in- 
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spired them with a wish of not degenerating from the GreciaK 
glory. 

88. Those Athenians that were slaui m battle, had all the 
honour immediately paid them that was due to their, merit. Il- 
lustrious monuments were erected to them in the very place 
where the battle was fought, upon which their names, and the 
tribe to which they belonged, were inscribed. There were three 
distinct sets of monuments set up ; one for the Athenians, one 
for the Plataeans, and a third for the slaves who had lieen en- 
rolled into their troops upon that Urgent occasion.. 

89* But their gratitudp to Miltiades spoke a nobleness o< 
mind, that far surpassed expensive triumphs, or base adulation. 
Sensible that his merits were too great for money to repay, they 
caused a picture to be painted by Polygnotus, one of the most 
celebrated artists, where Miltiades was represented at the head 
of the ten commanders, exhorting the solcliers, and setting them 
an example of their duty. This picture was preserved for many 
ages, with other paintings of the best masters, in the Portico^ 
where Zeno afterwards instituted his school of philosophy. 

90. An emulation seemed to take place in every rank of life; 
Polygnotus valued himself so much upon the honour of being 
A M ^PP^^^^^^ ^^ paint this picture, that^ he gave his labour 
3514* ^^^ nothing. In return for such generosity, the Amphic- 
tyons appointed him a public lodging in the city where 
he might reside during pleasure. 

dl. But though the gratitude" of the Athenians to Miltiades 
was very sincere, yet it was of no long continfuance. This fickle 
and jealous people, naturally capricious, and now more than 
ever careful of preserving their freedom, were willing to take 
every opportunity of mortifying a general, from whose merit 
they had much to fear. 

92. Being appointed with seventy ships to punish those isl- 
ands that had favoured the Persian invasion ; and having raised 
the siege of Paros, upon a false report of the arrival of the ene- 
my's fleet ; he returned, unsuccessfully to Athens, where he was 
accused, by one Xantippus, of having taken a bribe frojn Per- 
sia. As he was not in a condition to answer this charge, being 
confined tt) his bed by a fall he received at Paros, the accusa- 
tion took place against him, and he was condemned to lose his 
life. 

93. The manner of executing criminals found guilty of great 
offences, was by throwing them into the Barathrum, a deep pit, 
from whence none were ever seen to return. This sentence was 
pronounceed against him ; but his former services were such as 
to have this puoishmeht commuted into a penalty of fifty talents^ 
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the sum which it had cost the state in fitting out the late unsuc- 
cessful expedition. ^ ^ 

94. Not being rich enough to pay this sum, he was thrown 
into prison, where the bruise on his thigh growing worse, from 
bad air ahd confinement, it turaed at last to a gangrene, and put 
an end to his life and misfortunes. 

95. Cimon, his son, who was at that time very young, sig- 
nalised his piety on this occasion. As this ungrateful city would 
not permit the body of Miltiades to be buried until all his debts 
were paid, this young man employed all his interest among his 
friends, and strained his utmost credit to pay the fine, and pro- 
cure his father^s body an honourable interment. - ^ 

CHAPTER VI. 

From the Death of Miltiades to the Retreat of Xerxes out oj 
Greece,^ 

1. The misfortunes of Darius only served to increase his re- 
sentment, and give spirit to his perseverance. Finding the iM 
success of his generals, he resolved to try the war in person : 
and despatched orders throughout his whole dominions for fresh 
preparations. , 

2. However, a revolt in Egypt for a while averted Jiis re- 
sentment; c contest among his sons about nominating his suc- 
cessor, still farther retarded his designs ; and at last, when he 
liad surmounted every obstacle, and was just preparing to take 
a signal vengeance, his death put an end to all his projects, and 
gave Greece a longer time for preparation. » 

3. Xerxes, his son, succeeded, who, with the empire, inherit- 
ed also his fatlier's animosity against Greece. Having carried 
on a successful expedition against Egypt, he expected the sanle 
good fortune in Europe. Confident of victory, he did not 
choose, he said, for the future to buy the figs of Atticia; he 
would possess himself of the country, and thus have figs of his own. 

. 4. But, before he engaged in an enterprise of that importance, 
he thought proper to assemble his council, and collect the 
opinions of the principal officers of his court. Jn his speech at 
opening the council he evidently showed his desire of revenge, 
and his passion for military glory. ' 

5. The be^t way, therdbre, to pay court to this young moo- 
aicfa, was by iattering him in Us favourite pursuits, and giving 
his impetuous aims the air of studied desigas. Majf&mm, 
grown neUisr b«6riMir less amfaftious'by horown had success, 

C2 
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began by extolling Xerxes above all otlier kings that had gone 
^before ; he urged the indispeusible necessity of avenging the dia- 
hcnour done to the Persian name ; he represented the Greeks as 
cowards, that were accidentally successful, and was firmly of opin- 
ion, that they would never more stand even the hazard of a battle. 

6. A discourse that so nearly coincided with his own senti- 
ments, was very pleasing to the young monarch 5 and the rest 
of the company, by their- Icfeks and their silence, seemed to ap-- 
plaud his impetuosity. But Artabanus, the king's uncle, who 
had long learned to reverence courage, even in an enemy, and 
presuming upon Ms age and experience to speak his real senti 
ments, rose with an honest freedom to represent the intended 
expedition in its true light. 

7. " Permit me. Sir," said he, " to deliver my sentiments up- 
on this occasion with a liberty suitable to my age and your in- 
terest. When Darius, your father and my brother, first thought 
of making war against the Scythians, I used all my endeavours 
to divert him from it. The people you are going to attack are 
iiifinitely more formidable than they. If the Athenians a*one 
could defeat the numerous army commanded by Darius and Ar- 
taphernes, what ought we to expect from an opposition of alt 
the states of Greece united ? 

8. " You design to pass from Asia into Europe by laying a 
bridge over the sea. But what if the Athenians should advance 
and destroy this bridge, and so prevent our return ? Let us not 
expose ourselves to such dangers, as we have no su6lcient mo- 
tives to compel us to face them ; at least let us take time to re- 
flect upon it. When we have maturely deliberated upon this 
afiair, whatever happens to be the success of it, we have 
nothing to regret. Precipitation is imprudent, knd is usually 
unsuccessful. '. 

9. '^ Above all, do not suffer yourself, great prince, to be 
dazzled with the splendour of imaginary glory. The highest 
and the most lofty trees have the most reason to dread the thun- 
der. God loves to humble the ostentatious, and reserves to 
himself alone the pride of importance. As for you, Mardonius, 
who so earnestly urge this expedition, if it must be so, lead it 
forward. But let the king, whose life is dear to us all, return 
back to Persia. 

10. " In the mean time let your <^hildren and mine be given 
up as a pledge to answer for the success of the war. If the is- 
sue be favourable, I consent .that mine be put to death ^ but if it 
prove otherwise, as I well foresee, then I desire that you and 
your children may meet the reward of rashness." . 

11. This advice, which was rather sincere than palataUe, was 
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received by Xerxes with a degree of rage and resentment. 
^* Thank the gods," cried he, " that thou art my father's 
brother ; ivere it not for that, thou should this moment meet the 
just reward of thy audacious behaviour. But you shall have 
your punishment ; remain here behind among the women ; these, 
you but too much resemble in your cowardice and fear. Stay 
here while I march at the head of my troops, where my duty 
and glory calls me." ' ^ ^ 

12. Upon« cooler thoughts, however, Xerxes seemed better 
reconciled to his uncle's opinion. When the first emotions oi 
his anger were over, and he had time to reflect on his pillow up- 
on the different counsels that were given him, he confessed the 
rashness of his former rebuke 5 and ingenuously ascribed it to 
heat of youth, and the ardour of passion. He offered to come 
over to his opinion, at the same time Assuring the council, that 
from his dreams he had every encouragement to proceed with 
this expedition. 

13. So much condescension on the one hand, and such fa- 
vourable omens on the other, determined the whole council to 
second his inclinations. They fell prostrate before him, eager 
to show their submission and their joy. A monarch thus sur- 
rounded by flatterers, all striving which should most gratify his 
pride and passions, could not long continue good, though natural- 
ly inclined to virtue. 

14. Xerxes, therefore, seems a character thus ruined by 
power, exerting his natural justice and wisdom at short inter- 
vals ; but then giving way to the most culpable and extravagant 
excesses. Thus the council of Artabanus being rejected, and 
that of Mardonius favourably received, the most extensive 
preparations were made for carrying on the war. 

15. The greatness of these preparations seemed to show the 
high sense which the Persians had of their enemy. Xftrxes, 
that he might omit nothing conducive to success, entered into an 
alliance with the Carthagenians, who were, at that time the 
most potent people of the West ; with whom it was stipulated, 
thiat while the Persian forces should attack Greece, the Cartha- 
genians should awe the Greek colonies, dispersed over the Medi- 
teranean, from coming to their assistance. 

16. Thus having drained all the East to compose his own 
army, and the West to supply that of the Carthagenians * -^ 
under Amilcar, he set out from Susa, in order to enter a\ag 
upon this war, ten years after the battle of Marathon. 

17. Sardis was the place where the various nations that were 
c<Hnpelled to his banner were to assemble. His fleet was to ad* 
vance along the coasts of Asia Minor towards the Hellesncmt. 
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Bui .in doubling the cape of Mount Athos, many shipwrecks 
were sustained; he was resolved to cut a passage through that 
neck of land which joined the mountain to the continent^ and 
thus give his shipping a shorter and safer passage. 

18. This can^ was a mite and a half long, and hollowed out 
from a high mountain ; it required immense labour to perform 
so great a work, but his numbers and his ambition were suf 
ficient to surmount all difficulties. 

19. To urge on the undertaking the faster, he treated his la- 
bourers with the greatest severity, while, with all the ostenta' 
tion of an eastern prince, he gave his commands to the moun- 
tain to sink before him : — AthoSj thou proud aspiring mountain, 
that liftest up thy head unto the heavens, he not so audacious 
as to put obstacles in my way. If thou givest them that oppo^ 
sition, I tuill cut thee levtlto the plain, and throw thee headlong 
into the sea. 

' 20. As this monarch passed on, in his march to the place of 
general destination, he went through Cappadocia, crossed the 
river Halys, and came to Calene, a city of Phrygia, near the 
source of the river Meander. He was there met by Pythias, a 
Lydian prince, who, by the most extreme parsimony and op- 
pression, had become, next to Xerxes, the most oppulent man 
in all the Persian empire. His treasures, however, were not 
sufficient to buy off the attendance of his eldest son, whom he 
requested might be permitted to remain with him, as he was old 
and helpless. 

21. He had before offered his money, which amounted to 
about four millions sterling, for the monarch's use ; but this 
Xerxes had refused, and now, finding the young prince willing 
to remain with his father, he wa^ so enraged that he commanded 
him to be put to death before his father's eyes. Then causing 
the dead body to be cut in two, and one part of it to be plated 
on the right, and the other on the left, he made the wl^ole army 
pass between them, to terrify them from a reluctance to engage, 
by his example. 

22. From Phrygia, Xerxes marched to Sardis, and, in the 
opening of spring, directed his march down towards the Helles- 
|>ont, whwe his fleet lay in all its pomp, expecting his arrival. « 
Here being arrived, he was desirous of taking a survey of all his , 
forces, which composed an army which was never equalled either 
before or since. It was composed of the most powerful nations 
of ^he East, and of people scarce known to posterity except by 
ftsme. 

23. The remotest Indk contributed its supplies, while the 
c<)lfk»t tracts of Scythia sent ^eir assistance. Medes, Persians, 
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Bactriansy Lydians/ Assyrians, Hyrcaoians, and a hundred other 
countries of various forms, complexions, languages, dresses, and 
armies. The land army, which he brought out oi Asia, con- 
sisted of seventeen hundred thousand foot^ and four score thou- 
sand horse. Three hupdred thousand more that were added, 
upon crossing the Hellespont, made all his land forces together 
amount to above two millions of men. 

24. His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of twelve 
bimdred and seven vessels, each carrying two hundred men. 
The Europeans augmented his fleet with a hundred and twen-* 
ty vesseb, each of which carried two hundred men. Besides 
these, there were two thousand smaller vessels, fitted for 
carrying provisions and stores; the men contained in these, 
with the former, amounted to six hundred thousand, so that the 
whole army might be said to amount to two millions and a half, 
which, with the women, slaves, and suttlers, always accompany- 
ing a Persian army, might make the whole above five millions 
of souls ; a number, if rightly conducted, capable of overturning 
the greatest monarchy, but being commanded by presumption and 
ignorance, they only served to obstruct and embarrass each other. 

25. Lord of so many and such various subjects, Xerxes found 
a pleasure in reviewing his forces,, and was desirous of beholding 
a naval engagement, of which he had not hitherto been a specta- 
tor. To this end, a throne was erected for him upon an eminence, 
and in that situation, beholding all the earth covered with his 
troops, and all the sea crowded with his vessels, he felt a secret 
joy diffuse itself through his frame, from the consciousness of 
his own superior power. 

26. But all the workings of thi^ monarch's mind were in ex- 
trenie, a sudden sadness took place of his pleasure ; and dissolv- 
ilig in a shower of tears, he gave himself up to a reflection that 
not one of so many thousand would be alive a hundred years after. 

27* Artabanus, who neglected no opportunity of moralising 
upon every occurrence, took this occasion to discourse with him 
upon the shortness and miseries of human life. Finding this 
more distant subject attended to, he spoke more closely to the 
present occasion, insinuated his doubts of the success of the ex 
pedition ; urged the many inconveniences the army had to suffer, 
if n^t from the enemy, at least from their own numbers. He 
alleged, that plagues, famine, and confusion, were the necessary 
attendants of such ungovernable multitudes by land, and that 
empty fame was the only reward of success. 

28. But it was now too late to turn this young monarch from 
his piurpose. Xerxes informed this monitor, that great actions 
were always attended with proportional danger ^ and that if bi» 
6 
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predecessors had observed such scrupulous and tunorous rules 
of conduct, the Persian empire would never have attained to its 
present height of glory. 

29. Xerxes, in the mean time, had given orders for building 
a bridge of boats across the Hellespont, for the transporting his 
army into Europe. This narrow strait, which now goes by the 
name of the Dardanelles, is near an English mile over. But 
soon after the completion of this work, a violent storm arising, 
the whole was broken and destroyed, and the labour was to be 
undertaken anew. 

30. The fury of -Xerxes upon this disappointment, wa$ at- 
tended with equal extravagance and cruelty. His vengeance 
knew no bounds ; the workmen who had undertaken the task, 
had their heads struck off by his order ; and that the sea itself 
also might know its duty, he ordered it to be lashed as a delin- 
quent, and a pair of fetters to be thrown into it, to curb its fu- 
ture irregularities. 

31. Thus having given vent to his absurd resentment, two 
bridges were ordered to be built in the place of the former ; one 
for tlie army to pass over, and the other for the baggage and 
beasts of burden. The workmen, now warned by the fate of 
their predecessors, undertook to give th«ir labours greater sta- 
bility 5 they placed three hundred and sixty vessels across the 
strait, some of them having three banks of oars, and others fifty 
oars a piece. They then cast anchors into the water on both 
sides, in order to fix these vessels against the violence of the 
winds and the current. They then drove large piles into the 
earth, with huge rings fastened to them, to which were tied six 
vast cables which went over each of the two bridges. Over all 
these they laid trunks of trees, cut purposely for that use ; and 
flat boats again over them, fastened and joined together, so as to 
serve for a floor or solid bottom. 

32. When the whole work was thus completed, a day was 
appointed for their passing over ; and as soon as the first rays of 
tlie sun began to appear, sweet odours of all kinds were abun- 
dantly scattered over the new work, and the way was strewed 
with myrtle. 

33. At the same time, Xerxes poured out libations into 
the sea, and turning his face towards the east, worshipped 
that bright luminary which is the god of the Persians. Then 
throwing the vessel which had held his libation into the sea, to- 
gether with a golden cup and Persian scimitar, he went forward 
and gave orders for the army to follow. 

34. This immense train were no less than seven days and 
seven nights passing over, while^those who were appdinted to 
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conduct the march, quickened the ttoops by lashing them along; 
for the soldiers of the East, at that time and to this very day, 
are treated like slaves. 

35. Thus this immense army having landed in Europe, and 
being joined by the several nations that acknowledged the Per- 
sian power, Xerxes prepared for marching directly forward into 
Greece. Besides the generals of every nation, who each o. 
them commanded the troops of their respective countries, the 
land army was commanded by six Persian generals, to whom all 
the rest were subordinate. These were Mardonius, Tirintatech- 
mus, Smerdonius, Massistus, Gergis, and Megabyzus. Ten thou- 
sand Persians, who were called the Immortal Band, were com- , 
mandeid by Hydames, while the cavdlry and the fleet had their 
own respective commanders. 

36. Besides those who were attached to Xerxes from princi- 
ple, tliere were some Greek princes, who, either from motives of 
interest or fear, followed him in this expedition.' Among these 
were, Artemi^a, queen of Hallicamassus, who, after the death 
of her husband, governed the kingdom for her son. She had 
brought, indeed, but a trifling succour of five ships, but she made 
ample amends by her superior prudence, courage, and conduct. 

37. Of this number also was Demaratus, the exiled king of 
Sparta, who, resenting the indignity put upon him by his subjects, 
took refuge in the Persian court, an indignant spectator of its 
luxuries and slavish submission. Being one day asked by Xerxes, 
if he thought the Grecians would dare to wait his approach, or 
would venture an engagement with armies that drank ^up whole 
rivers in their march. " Alas ! great prince," cried Demaratus, 
" Greece, from the beginning of time, has been trained up and 
accustomed to poverty ; but the defects of that are amply recom- 
pensed by virtue, which wisdom cultivates, and the laws support 
in vigour. As for the Lacedaemonians, as they have been bred 
up in freedom, they can never submit to be slaves. 

38. " Though sdl the restpf the Greeks should forsake them, 
though they should be reduced to a band of a thousand men, yet 
still they would face every danger to preserve what they hold 
dearer than life. They have laws which they obey with more 
implicit reverence than you are obeyed by your subjects. By 

K these laws they are forbid to fly in battle, and tfaey have only 
the alternative to conquer or to die." 

39. Xerxes was not offended with the liberty of Demaratus ; 
but smiling at his blunt sincerity, ordered his army to march for- 
ward, while he had directed his fleet to follow him along the 
coast, and to regulate their course by his motioBs. 

40. In this maimer he pursued his course without any inter 
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ruptioo, every nqition near which he approached sending hluiiall 
the marks of homage and subjection. Wherever he came, he 
found provisions and refreshments prepared before hand, por- 
suant to the orders he had^iven. Every city he arrived at, ex- 
hausted itself in giving^him the most magnificent reception. 

41. The vast expense of these feasts gave tlie poor Thracian 
an opportunity of remarking, that it was a peculiar favour o* 
the gods, that Xerxes could eat but one meal a day.^ Thus did 
he continue his march through Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessa- 
ly, every knee bending before him, till he came to the straits Oj 
Thermopylae, where he first found an army prepared to dispute 
his passage. 

42. This army was a body of Spartans, led on by Leonidas 
their king, who had been sent thither to oppose him. As soon 
as it was known in Greece that Xerxes was preparing to invade 
that country, and that an army of millions were coming on with 
determined resolution to ruin it, every state seemed differently af- 
fected in proportion to its strength, its courage, or its situation. 

43. The Sicilians refused their aid, being kept in awe by 
Amilcar, the Carthagenian. The Corey reans .pretended they 
were wind-bound, and would not let their ships stir from the 
harbour. The Cretans, having consulted the Delphic oracle, 
absolutely determined to remain mactive. ' Thte Thessaiians and 
Macedonians, from their situation, were obliged to submit to the 
conqueror, so that no states were found bold enough to face this 
formidable army but Athens and Lacedaemon. 

44. These states had received intelligence of the Persain de- 
signs from Demaratus, long before they had been put into exe- 
cution. They had also sent spies to Sardis, in order to have a 
mote exact informatioi^ of the number and quality of the enem}^ 
forces. The spies, indeed, were seized, but Xerxes ordered them 
to be conducted through, his army, and to give an exact account 
of what they had seen at their return. 

45. They had sent. deputies to all the neighbouring states to 
awaken their ardour ; to apprise 'them of their danger, and to 
urge the necessity of fighting for their common safety. But all 
their remonstrance were vain : fear, assuming the name of pru 
dence, ofiered frivolous excuses, or terms which were inadmissible. 

46. Relying therefore on their own strength, these generous 
states resolved to face the danger with joint forces, and conquer 
or fall in the cause of freedom. Having summoned a gederai 
coiu^cll at the isthmus, they there solemnly resolved to wav« all 
private quarrels or pretensions, and - join, s^nst theoemflKMi 
danger. 

AY. One cannot, without suitoiitthmeiit i^ect on the inlre 
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pidity of the Greeks* who determined to face the ianumerable 
army of Xerxes with such disproportioned forces. All. their 
forces joined together amount^ only to eleven thousand two 
hundred men. But they were all soldiers^ bred amidst fatigue 
and danger, all determined to a man either to conquer or die. 

48. Their first care, however, was to appoint a general. It 
was then that the most able and experienced captains, terrified 
at tlie danger, had taken the resolution of not presenting them- 
selves as candidates* Epicydes, indeed, a man of ignorance, 
avarice, and presumption, was ready to lead them on, and under 
his guidance, nothing could be hoped for but confusion and di&- 
ippointment. 

49. In this pressing juncture, therefore, Themistocles, con- 
scious of liis own capacity, and warmed with the love of glory, 
which was great in proportion to danger, resolved to use every 
art to get himself appointed to the command. For this pur- 
pose he used all his interest, and even distributed bribes to re- 
move his competitor, and having gratified the avarice of Epy- 
cides, which was his ruling passion, he soon found himself ap- 
pointed to the command, which was the darling object of his 
ambition. 

50. But in this pressing exigence, it was incumbent on the 
Athenians to avail themselves of every person that might be ser- 
viceable, however obnoxious he might appear to their resent- 
ment. There were many useful citizens whom they had, on 
some factious discontents, sent into banishment, and these they 
now repentingly wished to restore. 

51. Among this number was Aristides, that brave and just 
man, who had, at die battle of Marathon, and upon other occa- 
sions, been instrumental in gaining their victories, and who had, 
upon all occasions, improved them by the disinterestedness and 
integrity of his example. This magistrate having had many 
contests with Themistocles, who was his rival in power and fame, 
and. always wished to supplant him, was at length condemned to 
go into banishment by the power of the prevailing faction. 

52. It was on that occasion that a peasant, who could not 
write, and did not know Aristides personally, applied to himself, 
and desired him to write the name of Aristides upon the shell 
by which his vote was given against him. ^^ Has he done you 
any wrong," said Aristides, ^' that you are for condemning him 
in this manner ?" " No," replied the peasant, " but I hate to 
hear him praised for his justice J^ Aristides, without saying a 
word more, calmly todc the shdl, wrote down his own name 
upon it, and contentedly retired mto banishments 

53. But the present distresses of his country were now an ob-* 

6Jb 
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jett that strongly solicited his return. Even Themistocles, his 
rival was so far' from remembering his old resentments, that he 
now ardently desired the assistance of his counsel ; and gave 
up all his private resentments to the good of the state. The 
hatred of these great men had nothing in it of that bitter and 
implacable -spirit . which prevailed among the Romans, in the 
latter times of the republic; or perhaps the desperate situation 
of their country might only occupy their thoughts at that time. 
• 54. But the preparations by land alone were not sufficient to 
repel the growing danger. If the Greeks had trusted to theii 
land armies without further succour, they must have been undone. 
Tliemistocles, who saw that the victory of Marathon must be 
followed by many more, before safety could be ascertained, had 
prudently caused a hundred galleys to be built ; and turned all 
his Uioughts to give Athens a superiority at sea. 

55. The oracle had declared, some time before, that Athens 
should only defend. herself with wooden walls 5 and he took the 
advantage of that ambiguity to persuade his countrymen, that 
by such walls was meant only her shipping. He had the ad- 
dress to procure some money annually coming in from silver 
mines, which the Athenians had in their district, to the purposes 
of equipping and manning this fleet ; and now, upon the ap- 
proach of Xerxes, the confederates 'found themselves at tlie 
head of a very powerful squadron of two hundred and eighty 
sail ; the command of which was conferred upon Eurybiades, a 
Lacedemonian. 

56. All measures being taken that this brave confederacy 
could devise, it next remained to settle in what place they should 
first meet the Persians in the field, in order to dispute their en- 
trance into Greece. The people of Thessaly represented, that 
as they were most exposed, and first liable to be attacked by the 
enemy, it was but reasonable that their security should be the 
first object of attention. 

57. The Greeks, willing to protect all who would declare in 
their quarrel, in pursuance of this request, resolved to send their 
chief force to guard the passage which separates Macedonia 
from Thessaly, near the river Peneus. But Alexander, the son 
of Amyntas, representing that post as untenable, they were 
obliged to change their measures ; and at last resolved to send a 
body of men to guard the pass at Thermopylae, where a few 
were capable of acting against numbers. 

58. Thermopylae was a narrow pass of twenty-five feet 
broad, between Thessaly and Phocis, defended by the remains 
of a wall, with gates to it, formerly built by the Phocians, to se< 
cure thera against the incursions of their neighbouring enemy. 
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From thfs^e gates and some hot baths^ which were at the entrance 
into the pass, the strait had its name. This was pitched upon, 
as well lor the narrowness of the' way ai for its vicinity to the 
sea, from whence the land forces could occasionally receive as- 
sistance from the fleet* 

59. The command of this important pass was given to Leoni- 
das, one oi the kings of, Sparta, who led thither a body of six 
thousand men. Of these, three hundred were Spartans, the rest, 
consisting of Boeotians, Corinthians, Phocians, and Arcadians, 
all such as in the present exigency were prepared for the field, 
and were not afraid of the numbers of the enemy. Each of 
Jiese had particular commanders of their own, but Leonidas had 
the conduct of the whole. 

60. But though the determined resolution of these troops was 
incapable of being shaken, little was expected from the nature of 
their destination. They were all along taught to look upon them- 
selves as a forlorn hope, only placed there to check the progress 
of the enemy, and give them a foretaste of the desperate valom* 
of Greece; nor were even oracles wanting to check their ardour. 

61. It had been declared, that to procure the safety of Greece, 
it was necessary that a king, one of the descendants of Hercules, 
should die. This task was cheerfully undertaken by Leonidas ; 
and as he marched out from Lacedaemon, he considered himself 
as a willing victim offered up for the good of his country : how- 
ever, he joyfully put himself atihe head of his little band ; took 
possession of his post, and with deliberate desperation waited at 
Thermopylae for the coming up of the Persian army. 

62. Xerxes, in the mean time, approaching with his nume- 
rous army, flushed with success, and confident of victory. His 
camp exhibited all the marks of Eastern magnificence and Asiatic 
luxury. He expected to meet no obstruction on his way to 
Greece : he led on his forces rather to terrify the enemy than to 
fight them ; great, therefore, was his surprise, to find that a few 
desperate men were determined to dispute his passage. 

63. He had all along flattered himself, that on the first hearing 
of his arrival, the Grecians would betake themselves to flight ; 
nor could he evfer be persuaded to believe what Demaratus had 
assured him, that at the first pass he came to, his whole army 
would be put to a stand. He, himself, took a view of their camp 
and entrenchments. 

64. The Lacedaemonians were some of them calmly amusing 
themselves with military exercises, others were combing their 
long hair. He inquired the reason of this conduct, and he was 
informed, that it was the Spartan manner of preparing them- 
selves for battle. Still, however, entertaining some hopes of 
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their flight, he waited four days to give tiieqi time to reflect on 
the greatness of their danger, but they still continued gay and 
unconcerned, as men who regarded death as the end of labour. 

65. He sent to tliem to deliver up their arms. Leonidas, with 
truly Spartan contempt, desired him to come and take tkeni. He 
ofiered, if they would lay down their arms, to receive them as 
friends, and to give them a country much larger and better than 
what they fought for. No country, they replied, was worth ac- 
ceptance, unless won hy virtue ; and that for their arms, they 
should want them, whethei* as his friends or enemies. 

66. Upon this, the monarch addressed himself to Demaratus, 
asking if these desperate men could expect to outrun his horses ? 
Demaratus answered, that they would fight it out to the last, and 
not a man of them would survive his country's freedom. Some 
men were heard to say that the Persians were so numerous that 

.their darts would darken the sun. Diences, a Spartan, replied, 
" Then we shall fight in the shade." 

67» Xerxes, thus treated wi^ contempt, at length ordered a 
body of Medes to advance ; desiring such as had lost any o. 
their relations at the battle of Marathon, to take their revenge 
upon the present occasion. Accordingly they began the onset, 
but were repulsed with great loss. The number of the assailants 
only served to increase their confusion ; and it now began to 
appear that Xerxes had mainy followers, but few soldiers. 

68. These' forces being routed by the Grecian troops, the 
Persian immortal band was brought up, consisting of ten thou- 
sand nien, to oppose them. But these were as unsuccessful as 
the former. The charge wa^ renewed the next day, Xerxes en- 
deavouring to inspire his troops with the promises of reward, 
since he found they were dead to the sense of shame. But thoi^h 
their charge was violent, it was unsupported ; and the Gree^, 
standing closely connected in a body, withstood the shock, and 
filled the way with Persian carcasses. 

69. During these jinsuccessful assaults, Xerxes was a specta- 
tor, sitting upon his throne, placed upon an eminence, and di- 
recting the order of battle, impetuous in his pride and resent- 
ment, and now and then seen to leap from his seat when he be- 
held his troops' in confusion, . or pflering to give way. < 

70. Thus did the Greeks keep their ground for two days, and 
no power on earth seemed capable of removing them from their 
advantageous station. Xerxes, 'ouf of aU hopes of being able to 
force a passage, appeared under the greatest consternation ; but 
he was relieved from liis embarrassment by the appearance oi 
£pialtes,:a Trachinian, who had deserted from the aiemy, and* 
undertook to show his troops a secret path that led throu^ tfae 
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defiles of the mountains^ and through which a body of forces 
might be led to fall upon the Grecians in the rear. 

71 . He quickly, therefore, despatched a body of twenty thou- 
sand men thither, who, marching all night, arrived at the break 
of day at the top of the mountain, and possessed themselves of 
that advantageous post. 

72. The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfortune, and 
Leonidas seeing that his post was no longer tenable, advised the 
troops of his allies to retire, and reserve themselves for bettei 
times, and the future safety of Greece. As for himself and his 
fellow Spartans, they were obliged by their laws not to fly 5 that 
he owed a lif^ to his country, and that it was now his duty to 
fall in its defence. 

73. Thus having dismissed all but his three hundred Spar- 
tans, with some Thespians and Thebans, in all not a thousand 
men, he exhorted his followers in the most cheerful manner to 
prepare for death. " Come, my fellow-soldiers,^' says he, " let 
lis dine clieerfully liere^for to-night we sliall sup with Pluto.^* 

74. His men, upon hearing his determined purpose, set up a 
loud shout, as if they had been invited to a banquet, and resolved 
every man to sell his life as dearly as he could. The night now 
began to advance, and this was thought the most glorious op- 
portunity of meeting death in the enemy's camp, where the si- 
lence would favour desperation, and hide the smallness of their 
numbers. 

75. Thus resolved, they made directly for the Persian tents, 
and, in the darkness of the night, had almost reached the royal 
pavilion, with hopes of surprising the king. The obscurity ad- 
ded much to the horror of the scene, and the Persians falling upon 
each other without distinction, rather assisted the Grecians than 
defended themselves. Thus, success seemed to crown the rash- 
ness of their enterprise, until the morning beginning to dawn, 
the light discovered the smallness of their numbers. " 

76. They were soon, therefore, surrounded by the Persian 
forces, who, fearing to fall in upon them, flung their javelins 
from every quarter ; till the Greeks, not so much conquered, as 
tired with conquering, fell amidst heaps of the slaughtered ene- 
my ; leaving behind them an example of intrepidity never known 
before. Leonidas was one of the first that fell ; and the en- 
deavours of the Lacedaemonians to defend his dead body were 
incredible. Jt was fomid after the battle, buried under a moun- 
tain of the -dead, and was nailed to a cross, by way of infamy, 
by the bititai victor. 

77' Of ail the train^ two only escaped, whose names were 
Aristodemus and Pamtes. The latter, upon his return to Spart^^ 
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was branded with infamy, and treated with such contempt, that 
he killed himself. Aristodemus reserved himself for another oc- 
casion : and by his brayeiy at the battle of Plats, recovered 
that honour which he had lost. Some time after this transac- 
tion, the Amphictyons ordered a magiiificent monument to be 
erected over these brave defenders of their country, and Si- 
monides, the poet, wrote their epitaph. 

78. Xerxes, in the battle, is said to have lost twenty thousand 
men, among whom were two of his brothers. But to conceal the 
greatness of his loss from the army, he caused all but a thousand 
of those that were slain, to be buried in holes indiscriminately ; 
however, his stratagem had very bad success, for when the sol- 
diers of the fleet were curious some time after, in taking a sur- 
vey of the field of battle, they discovered the artifice ; and urged 
it as an act of flagrant impiety against him. 

79* Dismayed at an obstinacy in the enemy that cost him so 
dear, Xerxes was for some time more inclined to try his fortune 
at sea, than to proceed immediately into the country, where he 
had learned from Demaratus that eight thousand Spartans, such 
as he had but lately fought with, were ready to receive him. 

80. Accordidgly, the v^ry day of the battle of Thermopylae, 
there was an engagement at sea between the two fleets. The 
Grecian fleet consisted of two hundred and seventy-one vessels. 
That of the enemy had lately lost four hundred vessels in a ship- 
wreck, but was still greatly su()erior to the fleet of the Grecians. 

81. To repair this loss by a victory, two hundred Persian 
vessels had orders to take a compasS;, and surprise the Grecians 
lying iu the straits of Euboea ; but the Grecians being apprised 
of their designs, set sail by night, and so, by a counter surprise, 
fell in with them, whil^ they were thus separated from their 
main squadron ; took and sunk thirty, forced the rest to sea ; 
and there, by stress of weather, they were all soon after eithei 
sunk or stranded. 

82. Enraged at these disa,ppointments, the Persians bore 
down the next day with their whole fleet,* and drawing it up in 
form of a half moon, made an offer of battle, which the Greeks 
as readily accepted. The Athenians having been reinforced 
with three and fifty sajl, the battle was very obstinate and bloody, 
and the success near equal on both sides ; so that batli parties 
seemed content to retire in good order. 

83. All these actions, which passed near Artemisia, though 
at that time indecisive, yet served not a little to animate and in- 
spire the Athenians, who were now taught to think that there 
was nothing eitho: formidable in the numbers, or useful in the 
•ise of the Persian ships. Thus strengthening themselves with 
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the hopes of more splendid engagements^ they sailed away from 
Artemisia, and stopped at Salamis^ where they might, most con- 
veniently assist the Athenians. 

84. In the mean time, Xerxes having entered with his nume- 
rous army into the country of Phocis, burning and plundering 
every town through which he passed, the inhabitants of Pelo- 
ponnesus, who were naturally defended by their inaccessible 
situation, as their country was joined to the continent only by a 
neck* of land, thought it the most prudent way to defend the 
isthmus by a wall, to take shelter behind that rampart, and to 
leave tlie rest of Greece to the mercy of the conqueror. . 

85. The Athenians, however, whose country lay without the 
isthmus, remonstrated loudly against this desertion, and endeav- 
oured to persuade the Greeks to face the enemy in the plain. 
But prudence prevaikd, and Themistoisles gave them to under- 
stand that though their country should be for a while overrun by 
the invader, yet they had still their wooden walls to rely on, for 
their fleet was ready to transport them to such of their settle- 
ments as they thought proper. 

86. At first, however, this advice was the most hateful that 
could be imagined. The people thought themselves inevitably 
lost, if they should once abandon the temples of their gods, and 
the tombs of their ancestors. But ThemistOcles, using all his 
eloquence and address to work upon their passions, represented 
to them that Athens did not consist either of its walls or its 
houses, but of its citizens, and that the saving of these was the 
true preser\'^ation of the state. 

87. A decree, therefore, was passed, by which it was ordain- 
ed, that Athens for a whiliJ should be given up in trust to tlie 
gods, and that all the inhabitants, whether in freedom or slave- 
ry, should embark on board the fleet. 

88. In this calamitous desertion, Cimon, though very young, 
was seen encouraging the citizens by his words and example. 
Bearing in his hands a part of his horse's furniture, he went to 
offer it as now useless in the temple of Minerva, and then going 
down to the water side, was the first that cheerfully went on 
board. When he was followed by the rest of the city, so mov- 
ing and melancholy a sight drew tears even from the most ob- 
durate. 

89. A brave, generous, polite and ancient people, no^v forced 
from their native seats to undergo ajl the vicissitudes and dan- 
gers of the sea, to implore a retreat from foreign states, and give 
ap their native lands to the spoiler, was a most moving specta- 
cle. Yet the st^diness and courage of some, and the pious re- 
signation of all, demanded the utmost admiration. 
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90. The young and adventurous embarked for Salamis^ the 
old, the women, and children, took shelter at the city of Tre- 
xene, the inhabitants of which generously offered them an assy- 
lum. They even allowed them <i maintenance at the ex|)ense 
of the public ; |)ermitted their children to gather fruit wherever 
they pleased, and appointed nuisters for their instruction. 

91. But in this general desertion, that wlrich extremely raised 
the compassion of all, was the great numbers of old men they 
were obliged to leave in the city, on account of their age and in- 
firmities. Many also voluntarily remained behind, believing 
that the citadel which they had fortified with wooden ramparts, 
was what the oracle pointed out for genend security. 

92. To heighten this scene of general distress, the matrons 
were seen clinging with fond affection to the places in which 
they had so long resided ; the wives filled the streets with loud 
lamentations, and even poor domestic animals seenied to take a 

• part in the general concern. 

93. It Wcis impossible to see these \yooT creatures run howling 
and crying after their masters, who were going qn ship-board, 
without being strongly affectecl.' Among these, the faithfulness 
of a particular dog is recorded, who jumped into the sea after 
his master, and continued swimming as near as he could to the 
vessel till he landed at Salamis, and died the moment after jipon 
the shore. 

94. Those few inhabitants that remained behind, retired into the 
citadel, where, literally interpreting the oracle, they fortified it as 
well as they could, and patiently waited the invader^s approach. 

95. Whilst Xerxes was continuing his march, he was told 
that the Grecians were employed in seeing the games and com- 
bats then celebrating at Olympia. It was not without indigna- 
tion that he found his power so little able to terrify his enemies, 
or interrupt their amusements. ^ 

96. Having sent off a considerable detachment of his armv 
to plunder the temple at Delphos, with the rest he marched 
down into Attica, where he found Athens deserted of all but a 
few i^i the citadel. These men despairing of sutcour, and un- 
willing to survive the loss of their country, would listen to no 
terms of accommodation : they boldly withstood the first as- 
sault, and, warmed by the enthusiasm of religion, began to hope 
for success. But a second assault carried their feeble out-works, 
they were all put to the sword, and the citadel reduced to ashes. 

97. Flushed with this success, Xerxes immediately despatch- 
ed a messenger to Susa with the news of his victories ; and, at 
the same tune, ^ent ar cumber of pictures and staihes, among 
which were those of Harmodius and Arislo|^ton. 
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I 98. In the mean time, i!ie confedrate. Greeks sumnioned a 
council of war to consult upon the proper manner and place of 
opposing this barbarous inundation. With respect to the ope* 
ration by land, it was universally determined to defend the isth- 
mus by a wall^ and Cleombrotus, the brother of Leonidas, was 
appointed to command that station ; but as to the operations at 
sea, these were not so generally agreed on. Euribyades, the 
Spartan, who was appointed to the command of the fleet, was 
for having it in advance near the isthmus, that it, might co-ope- 
rate with the army on land ; but Themistocles was entirely of 
another opinion, and asserted, that it would be the most manifest 
error to abandon so advantageous a ppst as that of SalamiS; 
where they were then stationed. 

99> They were now, he said, in possession of the narrow 
seas, where the number of the enemy could^ never avail them ; 
that the only hope now left the Athenians was their fleet, and 
that this must not be capriciously given up by ignorance to the , 
enemy. 

100. Euribyades, who considered himself as glanced at, could 
not contain his resentment, but oflered to strike Themistocles 
for his insolence. Strike me, cried the Athenian, «<riA;e me, but 
hear me. His moderation and his reason prevailed ; the gene- 
rals were reconciled to each other, and the result of the council 
was, that they should prepare to receive the Persians on the 
isthmus by land, and in the straits of Salamis by sea. 

101. Mean while Xerxes, after having demolished and burnt 
Athens, marched, down towards the sea to act in conjunction with 
bis fleet, which he had determined should once more come to an' 
engagement with that of the enemy. This was what Themis- 
tocles most ardently desired in his present situation ; but he was 
fearftil his confederates would not have courage to abide the en- 
counter. Their thoughts were still bent upon sailing towards 
the isthmus, and assisting their army in case of distress. 

102. Themistocles, therefore, in this exigence, was obtiged to 
have recourse to one of those stratagems which mark superiority 
of genius ^he contrived to let Xerxes privately understand that 
the confederates were now ^assembled at Salamis, preparing for 
flight, iand that it would be an easy task to attack and destrqy 
them. This information was attended with the desired success. 
Xerxes gave orders to his fleet to surround Salamis by night, iu 
order to prevent an escape which he so much dreEMled. 

103f Jn this manner the Grecian fleet was Uocked up, and 
no safety remained but in intrepidity and conquest; Even The- 
mistQcl^.hiaiself was.not apprised of %he situation of bis own 
foroes.iiad that of the ^emy ^ all the narrow straks were. bio(A^ 
# D 7 
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ed up, and the rest of the Persian fleet was sent for, to make 
every passage impracticable. ^ 

104. In this exigence, Aristides, in whose bosom the love of 
his country always prevailed over every private revenge, was 
resolved to venture all, in order to apprise Themistocles of his 
situation and danger. He was then 'at Egina, where he had 
some forces under his command, and with very great danger ven- 
tured in a small boat through all the fleet of the enemies by night. 

105. -Upon landing, he made up to the tent of Themistocles, 
and addressed him in the following manner : ** If we are wise, 
Themist'Kles, we shall henceforth lay aside those vain and pue- 
rile diss^msions which have hitherto separated us. One strife, 
and a noble emulation it is, now remains for us, wh^ch of us shall 
be roost serviceable to our country. It is yours to command as a 
general, it is mine to obey as a subject, and happy shall I be, if 
my advice can any way contribute to your and pay country's glory." 

106. He then informed him of the fleet's real situation, 
nd warmly exhpried him to give battle without delay. The- 

*nistocles felt all the generous gratitude which so disinterested a 
conduct demanded ; and, eager to show a new return of noble 
friendship, let him into ail his projects and aims, particularly 
this last, of sufi*ering himself to be surrounded. After this, they 
used their joint authority with the other commanders to per- 
suade them to engage; and a<icordingly both fleets prepared 
themselves for battle. • 

107. The Grecian fleet consisted of three hundred and eighty 
ships 5 the Persian fleet was much more numerous. But what- 
ever advantage they had in numbers, and the sJ&e of their ship- 
ping, they fell infinitely short of the Greeks in their naval skill, 
and their acquaintance with the seas where they fought ; but it 
was particularly in their commander that the Greeks had the 
advantage. 

Ip8. Euribyades had nominally the conduct of the fleet ; but 
Themistocles in reality condijcted all their operations. Nothing 
escaped his vigilance ; and he knew how to improve every in- 
cident to the greatest advantage. He, therefore, deferred the 
onset until a wind, which at that time of the year was periodi- 
cal, and which he knew would be favourable, set in. As soon 
as this arose, the signal was given for battle ; and the Grecian 
(feet sailed forward in exact /order. 

109. Xerx^ imputing his fx)rmer ill success at sea to his own 
absence, was resolved to be a witness of the present engagement 
from the top of a promontory ; where he caused a throne to be 
erected for that purpose. This served, in some m^ure, to ani 
mate his forces, who, conscious of their king's observance, rr 
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scJved^to merit his applause. The Persians^ therefore, advanced 
urith such courage and impetuosity, as struck the enemy with ter- 
ror^ but their ardour abated when the engjagement became closer. 

110. The numerous disaiivautages of their circumstances and 
situation then began to appear. The wind blew directly in 
their faces ; the height and heaviness of their vessels rendered 
them unwieldy and useless ; even the number of their ships in 
the narrow sea where they fought, only served to embarrass 
them and increase their confusion. 

111. The lonians, whom Themistocles had implored, by 
characters engraven along the rocks of their coast, to remember 
from whence they derived their original, were the first who be- 
took themselves to flight. In the other wing the contest was for 
some time ddubtful ; until the Phoenicians and Cyprians being 
driven on shore, the rest retired in great disorder, and fell foul 
of each other in their retreat. 

112. In this total defection, Artemisia alone seemed to stop 
the progress pf victory ; and, at the head of her five ships, per- 
formed iQcredible acts of valour. Xerxes, who was a Spectator 
of her conduct, could not help crying out that his soldiers be- 
haved like women in the conflict, and the women like soldiers. 

113. As this queen, from her signal intrepidity, was become 
very obnoxious to the Athenians, a price had been set on her 
head : sensible of which, as she was on the point of falling into 
their hands, by a lucky turn of thought, she pretended to desert 
from herown party, and to fall foul of one of their ships : the 
Greeks thus concluding, that she either belonged to (hem, or 
was a deserter, permitted her to escape. • ^ 

114. In the mean time, the confederates pursued the Persian 
fleet on every side ; some were intercepted at the strait^ of Atti- 
ca ; many were sunk, and more taken. Above two hundred 
were burnt ; all the rest were dispersed 5 and the allies, dreading 
the resentment of the Greeks, as well as of the Persian king, 
made the best of their way to their own country. 

145. Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, in which 
the Persians had received a severer blow than they had ever 
hitherto experienced from Greece. Themistocles, in a secret 
conversation with Aristides, was, or 'pretended to be so elated, 
as to propose breaking down the bridge by which Xerxes had 
made his way into Europe. Whether Themistoctes was reallv 
sincere iiythe proposal, remains a doubt, but Aristides used aU 
his powers to persuade lys coadjutor from such an undertaking. 

116. He lipresented to him the danger of reducing so pow- 
erful an enemy to desperation, and asserted that it was his wish 
to be relieved from such an intruder with all possible despatch^ 
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Themistocles at^nce acquiesced in his reasons; and in order to 
hasten the king^s departure, contrived tp have him seci»tly%i- 
fofmed that the Qrecia^ns designed to break doirn the' bridge. 

117. The situation of Xerxes was such, that the smallest re- 
. pulse was sufficient to wean him from his darling ex{>edit3on. 

Astonished at the late oTeithrow, and alarmed at this new in- 
formation, he only wanted a decent opportunity to retreat, when 
Mardonias came conveniently to extricate him from his embai- 
rasstnents. He began by extenuating ilj^^ late loiss, and the maay 
expedients that remained to relieve their situation ; he laid all 
the blame of their defeat upon the cowardice of the aiuxUtaries, 
and their insincere attachment to his kingdom. 

118. Lest the fame of his ill sutcess, which always represents 
things worse than they are, should occasion any- commotions in 
his absence, he engaged, if he would leave him three hundred 
thousand of his chuoice troops, to subdue ail Greece with glor}'. 
On the other hand, if the event proved otherwise, he would take 
all the blame of miscarriage, and suffer in person, if it were to 
retrieve' the honoiir of his master. 

119. This advice was very well received by Xerxes, who, 
thinking enough had been given to glory, when he had made 
himself master of Athens, prepared to return to Persia at the 
head of a part of his army; leaving the other part of it with 
Mardonius : not so much with the hope of reducing Gjreece, as 
through the fear of biung pursued. 

120. These resolutions were commimicated in a cOQaiheil held 
soon after the fight; and the night following the fleet set sail in 
great confusion towards the Hellespont, and took up thtrir winter 
quarters at Cuma. . The king himself leaving the ge uerals to 
tal^e care of the army, hastened with a small retinue to tlie sea 
side, which he reached forty-five days after the battle of .Balamis. 
When he arrived at the place, he found the bridge brokitn down 
•by the violence of the waves in a tei Ripest that had latoly hap- 
pened there. 

121. He was, therefore, obliged' to pass the strait in a small 
boat ; which mariner of returning, being compared to the osten- 
tatious snothod in which he had set out, rendered his disgrace still 
more poignant and afflicting. The army which he had ordered 
to follow him, having been unprovided with provisions. Suffered 
^reat hardships by the way. 

'''^. After having. consumed all the corn they ^uld finJ, 
<»»*^y were obliged to live upon'' herbs, and -even upon, the bark 
•■^i^ -leaves of trees. Thus harassed and fatiigued, a pestilence 
•*^gan to complete their misery 5 andiafter a fatting' journey 
^»r forty-five days, in ^h?ch they wlEfre om-sued father .by vul 
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tureaaodibieastsof prey, tban by me% they came to the Hqileif- 
pont, where they crossed over, and inarched from thence to 
Sffrdis. Such was the end of Xerxes' expedition into Greece. 
A measure begun m pride, and terminating in infamy. 

123. It is to be observed, however, that we have all this ac- 
count frora the Greek writers only, who no doubt have been par- 
tial to their countiymen. I am told, that tile Persian historians, 
represent this expedition in a very different light, and say, that 
the king wag recalled in the midst of bis successes, to quell an 
insurrection at home. Be this as it will, the affairs of Persia 
seemed, after that, to go backward until the time when Alexan- 
der led aconquermg army of Greeks to invade them in turn. 



CHAPTER VU. 

From the Retreat of Xeroses to the Peace concluded between 
'the Greeks and the Persians. 

1. TsE earliest object the Greeks took care of, after the bat-^. 
tie of Salamis, was to ^end the first fruits of the rich « j^ 
spoil they had taken from.thi? Peimns to Delphos. gi^A 
Considered in a confederated light, they were ever at- 
tentive to the duties of religion ; and though the sects and opin- 
ions in philosophy, taught mankind to enteptsuu but very mean 
ideas of the objects of public worship, yet it was religion that 
formed their bond of union ; and, for a while, held them feebly 
together. 

2. When that bond came to be broken, and the council of 
the Amphictyons became rather a political than a religious as- 
sembly, the general imion no longer prevailed ; and the different 
states fell a sacrifice to their own contentions. 

3. The joy of the Greeks upon this victory was general and 
loud ; every commander had his share of honour, but the glory 
of Theraistocles eclipsed that of all the. rest. It was a custon^ 

.in Greece, that after a battle, the commanding officers should 
declare who had distinguished themselves most, by writing the 
names of such as merited the first and second rewards. 

4. On this occasion, each officer concerned adjudged the 
lirst rank to himself, but all allowed the second to Themis- 
cocles, which was, in fact, a tacit sut)eriority. This was farther 
eonfirmed by- the Lacedaemonians, wh^t carried him in triumph 
to Sparta ; and having adjudged the rewards of valour to their 
owa coiifttryman, Kuribyades, adjudged that of wisdom to The- 
mtAtodeiu They ciowwjd him with, olive j pre^i^jitpd hm wti 

n 
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a rich chariot, and conducted him with three hundred horse to 
*the confines of their state. 

5. But still there was a homage paid him that flattered his 
pride yet more : when he appeared at the Olympic games, tfie 
spectators received liin^ witK uncommon acclamations. As soon 
as he appeared, the whole assembly rose up to do him honour ; 
nobody regarded either the games or the combatants ; Themis- 
tocles was the only spectade worth their attention. Struck with 
such flattering honours, he 'could not Jielp observing, that he 
tKat day reaped the fruits of all his. labours. 

6. After the Grecians were returned from pursuing the Per- 
siap fleet, Themistocles sailed to all the islands that had espoused 
their interests, in order to levy contributions. The first he ap- 
plied to was that of Andros, from whose inhabitants he required 
a considerable sum. I comcy said he, to yiou, accompanied by 
two very powerful divinities^ Persiumon and Necessity, Alas / 
replied they, we also have divinities on our side. Poverty and 
Impossibility. 

7. In consequence of this reply, he blocked them up for some 
time ; but finding them too well fortified," he was obliged to re- 
tire. Some other islands, however, were neither furnished with 
so much reason or so much power. He exacted large sums 
from all such as were incapable of opposition ; and these con- 
tributions he chiefly converted to his own private advantage, 
thus showing in his own charactef" two very oddly assorted 
qualities, avarice and ambition. 

8. In the mean time, Mardonius, who remained in Greece, 
with a body of three hundred thousand men, passed the winter 
in Thessaly ; and in the beginning of spring led them down into 
the province of Bceotia. From thence he sej[it Alexander, king 
of Macedonia, with a splendid retinue to Athens, with proposals 
for an accommodation ; and to endeavour to make them separate 
their interests from the general cause of Greece. He ofl*ered to 
rebuild their city ; to give them a considerable sum of money : 
to sufiier them to enjoy their laws and constitution, and to give 
them the government of all Greece. 

9. Aristides was at that time in the highest ofiice, being prin- 
cipal archon at Athens. It was in his presence that the king of 
Macedon made his proposab ; and that the deputies from the 
other states of Greece endeavoured to avert the force of them. 
But Aristides wanted no prompter, but the natural dictates of 
bis own heart, to give them an answer. " To men," said he, 
** bred up to pleasure and ignorance, it is natural to proffer great 
rewards ; and to hope by iHibes to buy off virtue. Barbarians, 
who make suver and gold the chief objects of theur esteem^ may 
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be excused for tliinking to corrupt the fidelity of every people : 
but that the Lacedaemonians, who came to remonstrate agains: 
these offers, should suppose they could prevail, was indeed sur- 
prising. 

10. " The Athenians have the common liberty of Greece en- 
trusted to their care, and mountains of gold are not able to shake 
their fidelity. No : so long as that sun which the Persians adore, 
continues to shine with wonted splendour, so long shall the 
Athenians be mortal enemies to the Persians ; so long shall they 
pursue them, for ravishing their lauds, for burning their houses, 
and polluting their temples : such is the answer we return to 
the Persian proposal ; and you," continued he, addressing 
himself to Alexander, " if you are truly their friend, refrain, for 
the future, from being the bearer of such proposals 5 your honour, 
and perhaps even your safety demands it." 

11. All treaty being thus broke up, Mardonius prepared to 
act with vigour, and invaded Attica, which the Athenian^ were 
once more obliged to desert and leave to his fury. He entered 
Athens ten months after it had been taken by Xerxes, the lUr 
habitants having again conveyed themselves to Salamis, and 
other neighbouring places. 

12. In that state of exile and want, they continued contented 
with all their sufferings, since repaid by freedom. Even Lycidas, 
a senator, who attempted to propose a submission, was stoned to 
death, while his wife and children met witli the same fate from 
the women, so strong was the aversion which the Athenians had 
conceived against all communications with Persia. 

13. In the mean time, the Spartans, whose duty it was to co- 
operate with the Athenians with equal ardour, unmindful of the 
general cause, only thought of making preparations for their 
own security ; and resolved to fortify the isthmus, in order to 
hinder the enemy from entering into Peloponnesus. 

14. This the Athenian^ 'considered as a base and ungrateful 
defection, and sent deputies to remonstrate against the Spartan 
conduct. These had orders to say, that if Sparta would persist 
'm its partial method of seeking security, the Athenians wpuld 
follow their example ; and instead of suffering all for Greece, 
would turn with their fleet to the Persians, who, being thus mas- 
ters of the sea, could invade the territory of Sparta whenever they 
should think proper. These menaces had so good ap effect, 
that five thousand men were privately despatched, each attended 
with seven Helotes, and were actually upon their march before 
the Spartans gave the Athenian deputies any answer. 

15. Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on his re- 
turn to the country of Boeotia, where he resolved to, await the 
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approach of (he enemy, as he could there difaw up his forces 
with greater ease than in the hillj parts of Attica, where a few 
might be opposed to numbers with greater success. He encamp- 
ed by the river Asopos, along the banks of which his army ex- 
tended, consisting of three hundred thousand fighting men. 

16. Great as this army was^the Greeks, with much inferior 
forces, resolved to meet it In the field. Their forces were by 
this time assembled, and amounted to seventy thousand men. 
Of these, five thousand were Spartans, attended by thirty-five 
thousand Helotes. The Athenians amounted to eight thousand, 

. and the troops of the allies made up the remainder. In the right 
wing of this army the Spartans were placed, commanded by 
Cleombrotus ; in the left wing the Athenians, with Atistides at 
their head. 

17. In this order they followed Mardonius into Boeotia, deter- 
mined on trying the fate of a battle ; and encamped at no great 
distance from him at the foot of mount Cythaeron. Here they 
continued for som6 sime, awaiting in dreadful suspense a battle: 
that was to determine tne fate of Greece. Some skirmishing be- 
tween the Persian cavalry, and the wing of the Grecian army, 
in which the latter were successful, seemed to give a presage of 
future victor/, which, however, for ten days neither side seemeii 
willing to strike for. 

18. .While the two armies were thus opposed, waiting tlie 
most favourable opportunity of engaging; the Greeks, by their 
mutual dissensions, were upon the point of losing their freedom 
in satisfying their mutual jealousy. The first dispute that arose 
in tKe army |vas began by the Tegeans, who contended with the 
Athenians upon the point of precedence. They willingly allow- 
ed the Spartans the commaild of the right wing, as they constant- 
ly had it : but they insisted on having the left, alleging that they 
had earned it by former acts of valour and well-known success. 
. 19. Tha dispute ran high; a mutinous disposition' began to 
prevail in all parts of the army ; and the enemy were likely to 
become victorious without a blow. 

20. In this general spirit of dissension, Aristides alone ap' 
peared unmoved. Long noted for his impartiality and justice, 
all parties fixed their eyes upon him as the only moderator fron, 
whom they could expect satisfaction. Wherefore, turning him 
self to the Spartans, and some of the rest of the confederates, he 
addressed them in the ifollowing manner : ^^ It is not now a thne, 
my friends, to dispute of the merit of past services, for all boast^ 
ing is vain in the day of danger. Let it be the brave roan's 
pride to rest assured, that it is not l^e post or station which 
. gives courage, or whi<h can take it awdy. I head the Atheni- 
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ans, whatever post you shall assign us we will maintain it : and 
m^e our station^ wherever we .are^ placed^ the post of true 
honour and military glory. 

21. ^' We are come hither not to contend with our friends^ 
but to fight with our enemies ; not to boast of our ancestors, but 
to imitate them. This battle will distinguish the particular merit 
of each city, each commander, and even the lowest sentinel will 
share the honour of the day." This speech determined the 
council of war in favour of the Athenians, who, thereupon^ 
were allowed to maintain their former station. 

22. A fatal conspiracy in the midst of the Athenians threat- 
ened consequences still more dangerous, as they were unseen. 
Some of the best and richest families, who had wasted their for- 
tunes in the war, Wd lost their credit in the city, entered into a 
confederacy to deliver up Greece into the hands of the Persians. 
Aristides, however, still watchful in the service of the state, was 
early informed of their machinations, and instantly laid their 
schemes before the general council. Notwithstanding he was 
contented with having eight of the conspirators arrested ; and 
of these, two only were reserved for trial. 

23. Yet his lenity, or, to call it by a truer name, his pru- 
dence, would not ftermit him to act rigorously even against these ^ 
as he knew that severity in times of general danger would but 
depress the ardour of the army, he permitted them to escape ^ 
and thus sacrificed public justice to public security. 

24. Both armies had now continued for ten days in sight of 
each other, in anxious expectation of an engagement ; both wil- 
ling to begin, yet afraid to strike, as the aggressor was to engage 
at a disadvantage. But Mardonius being naturally of an impi- 
tient, fiery disposition, grew very uneasy at so long a delay. B&» 
sides, he had not much provisions left foi itis army, and the Gre- 
cians grew every day stronger, by the addition of fresh supplies. 

25. He, therefore, called a council of war, to deliberate 
whether he sliould give battle; Artaba^us^ a person of singular 
merit and great experience, was of opinion, chat they should not 
hazard a battle; but that they should retire under the walls of 
Thebes ; while the enemy, formed of various troops, and subject 
to efferent leaders, would destroy each other by their own dissen- 
sions ; or might be partly corrupted to give up the common cause. 

26. This opiniotn was the most reasonable; but Manionius, 
spuired on by his natural itnpetuosity^, and wearied with a pro^ 
Imctingwar, resolved to en^ige; nor had the rest courafpe to 
ooDtndict Ms resolution^ The result^ theiefoiK: was^ that- they, 
sliaiddgiye battle the nexlr^y^ 

Z7' This being resohredtoo llie. side of iBeisia,. the Greeks' 
D2 
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were not less prepared for the engagement, for ikey had beer 
secretly apprised the night before by Alexander^ king of Mai^- 
don, of the resuh of the Persian councils. Pausanius, therefcure^ 
gave orders to his army to prepare themselves forlsattle; and 
drawing up his forces, placed the Athenians on tl^e right, as 
being better acquainted with the4^ersian manner of fighting, and 
flushed with former success. 

28. Whether it was fear or prudence that suggested this 
change to the general, the Athenians took the post of honour 
with exultation': nothing was "heard among 'them but mutual 
exhortations to bravery, and a steady resolution to conquer or 
fall. But JViardonius hearing of this alteration in the disposition 
of the Grecian army, made an alteration also in his own. This 
also oiice more produced a change in the disposition of the 
Greeks 5 by this changing and re-changing the order of battle, 
nothing farther was done for that day. 

29* At night, the Greeks held a council of war, in which it 
was resolved, that the^ should decamp from their present situa- 
tion, and march to another more conveniently situated for water. 
As their removal was to be performed in the night, much dis- 
order ensued ; and in the morning, Mardonius perceiving them 
scattered over the plain, he supposed that they were flying 
rather than retreating ; he, therefore, resolved to pursue them 
with his whole army^ 

30. The Greeks perceiving liis design, soon collected their 
scattered forces, which the darkness had dispersed but not in- 
timidated, and halting near the little city of Platsea, there deter- 
mined to await the shock of their pursuers. The barbarian 
forces soon came up to the engagement with their accustomed 
howling, expecting rather to plunder than to fight. 

31. The Lacedaemonians, who closed up the rear of the Gre- 
cian army, were the first who supported the shock of the assail- 
ants. They were in some measure separated from the rest of 
the army, by the obstinacy of one of their own regiments, who 
considered their retreat as contrary to the idea of Spartan disci- 
pline, but still consisting of a formidable body of men, they were 
in a capacity of making head against the invaders. Collecting 
themselves into a phalanx, they stood impenetmble and immove- 
able to all the assaults of the enemy. 

32. In the mean time, the Athenian troops, who were ap- 
prised of the attack, quickly turned back, in order to assist th^ 
allies ; but the Greeks, who were in Persian pay, to the number 
of five thousand, intercepted their return. Thus, the battle was 
divided into two, and fought with great ardour in various parts 
of the field. But nothing could resist the weight of the Spartaa 
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phalanx, who, after some time, broke in upon the Persian forces, 
and put them into disorder. 

33. In thi^ tumult Mardonius, in attempting to restore the or- 
der of battle, and rushing into the midst of the carnage, was killed 

. by Aimnestus, a Spartan ; and soon after, all his army betook 
themselves to flight. The other Greek troops soon followed the 
brave example set them by Sparta, and the rout became general. 

34. Artabazus, who commanded a body of forty thousand 
Persians, fled with them towards the Hellespont : while the rest 
fortified themselves in their camp by wooden ramparts. There 
they were attacked by the Spartans, but being not w^l skilled in 

. that part of war, the Athenians soon came up to their assistance, 
and soon efl*ected a breach in this hasty rampart. 

35. It was then that the slaughter of the enemy was indis- 
criminate and terrible. Of all the Persian array that haid taken 
refuge there, not four thousand men escaped. ' AbcK^e a hundred 
thousand men were put to the sword ; and the conquerors, willinty 
to rid their country at once of their terrible invaders, refused to 
give quarter. Thus ended the Persian invasions of Greece, nor 
ever after was the Persian army seen to cross tbe Hellespont. 

36. The carnage being at last over, the Greeks buried their 
dead, which at most did not amount to ten thousand men ; and 
soon aAer, as a testimony of their gratitude to Heaven, they caused 
a statue of Jupiter to be made at the general expense, which 
they placed in his temple at Olympia. The names of the seve- 
ral nations of Greece that were present in the engagement, were 
engraven on the right side of the pedestal of the statue, the Spar- 
tans first, the A.thenians next, and all the rest in order. 

37. In the mean tune, while success attended the Grecian 
•arms upon land, they were not less fortunate at sea. The 

greatest part of the Persian fleet, J^fter the. defeat at Sdlamis, 
wintered at Ciunae ; and in the spring moved to Samos, both to 
guard and awe the coasts of Asia. The Grecians, in the mean 
time, wefe refitting their ships at -figina, and being importuned 
by the Samians, they put to sea under the conduct of Leotichy- 
des,the Spartan, and Xanthippus, the Athenian. ^ 

38. The Persians, apprised of their approaching, and having 
long experienced their own inferiority, would not venture to op- 
pose them at sea, but drew up their ships upon land at Mycale, 
a promontory of Ionia, where they fortified them with a wall 
and deep trench, while they were also protected by an army of 
sixty thousand foot under the command of Tigranes. 

, 39. TWs, however, did not deter the Greeks from venturing 
to attack them. Leotichydes having endeavoured to make the 
kmlana revolt, landed his forces, and the next day prepared for 
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the assault. He drew up his army iir two bodies ^ the one con- 
sisting chiefly of Athenians and Corinthians, kept th^ pkan, 
whilst the other, of Lacedaemonians, marched over the"* hills and 
precipices, to gain the highest ground. 

, 40. The battle being joined, great courage and resolution was 
shown on both sides, and the fortune df the day continued for a 
long time in suspense. The defection of the Greek auxiliaries in 
the Persian army, turned the fate of the battle 5 the Persians were 
soon routed and pursued with great slaughter to their very tents. 

41. The Athenians had made theq[yselves masters of the field 
before the Lacedaemonians could coftae.to their assistance, so 
that all the share these had in the action was to disperse some 
Persian troops which were attempting to make a regular retreat ; 
soon after their ramparts were forced, and all their vessels burnt, 
so that nothing could be more complete than the victory at My- 
cale. Tigranes, the Persian general, and forty thousand men o* 
his army, lay dead on the field of battle ; the fleet was destroy- 
ed ; and of the great army brought into Europe by Xerxes, scarce 
One remained to bring back the tidings. 

42. • The battle of Plataea was fought in the morning, and that 
of Mycale in the evening of the same day. But what is very- 
extraordinary, it is universally affirmed, that the, victory at Pla- 
taea was known at Mycale before the battle began, though it is 
a passage of several days from one place to the other. It is 
most pi-obable that Leotichydes made use of the report to en- 
courage his army, and incite them to emulate their associates in 
the cause of freedom. 

4^. During these misfortunes, Xerxes, who had been the caose 
of all, lay at Sardis, expecting the event of his expedition ; but 
every i;our coming loaded with the news of some fatal disaster^ 
finding himself unable to retrieve his affairs, he retired farther 
into the country ; and endeavoured to drown in luxury and riot 
the uiwtasy reflections of his unsuccessful ambition. 

44. To the want of success abroad, was added the contempt 
of hi^ xcfbjects at home ', and this brought on a train of treasons, 
insurrections, sacrilege^ murder, incest, and cruelty; so that t^ 
latter part of his reign«was as scandalous as the first part of it 
had been unfortunate. 

45. The Orecian fleet, aftet the battle of Mycale, set sail to- 
wards the Hellespont, in order to possess themselves of die bridges 
which Xerxes had buih idver that strait ; bnt finding theon already 
destroyed by the tempestuous weather, diey rettumed home. 
From this time all the cttiei» of loi^ revolted'firom thePershms, 
and havmg entered into Ae genend confederacy, most of ihem. 
preserved tkeirlHier^ during the tioore that emtufe Bub^sied. 
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46% The treioures whieh the Persians had brought into Greece 
were very great 3 and these of consequence became a prey to 
the conquerors. From this period, the Greeks began to lose 
their sfHrit of hardy and laborious virtue ; and to adopt the re- 
fined indolence, the captious petulance, and the boundless love 
of pleasure, which extreme wealth is ever known to produce. 

47* The former equality of the people now began to be 
broken ; and while one part of the inhabitants rioted in opu- 
lence and luxury, another was seen pining in want and. despair. 
It was in vain that philosophy reared its head to stop these ca- 
lamities ; its voice reaches* but to a few ; the great, and the little 
vulgar, are equally deaf to its dictates. 

48. From this tinie we are to view a different picture ; and 
instead of a brave and refined people, confederating against tyr- 
anny, we are to behold an enervated and factious populace, a 
corrupt administration among those in power, and wealth alone 
making distinction. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

From the Victory at Mycakj to the beginning of the Petopon- 
nesian War. 

1. No sooner were the Greeks freed from the appre- * -^ 
hensions of a foreign invasion, than they began to enter- ^596' 
tain jealousies of each other. Indeed, tiiese petty ani-* 
mosities had aU along subsisted among them ; but they were 
kept under by the sense of general danger. As tiiis collection 
of republics was composed of states entirely dissimilar in man- 
ners, interests, and inclinations, it was no ways surprising to 
find its parts ever at variance with each other. 

2. The first marks of jealousy upon the destruction of the 
Fersian army, exhibited themselves between the Athenians and 
Spartans. The one, a refined ambitious state, unwilling to ad- 
mit a superior in the general confederacy ; the other, a hardy 
unpoUshed race, which could never think of admitting a feebler 
state as an eqnal. The Athenians, with tiieir families, being re- 
turned to their own country, began to think of rebuilding their 
city, wiiich had been almost destroyed during the Persian war. 

3» As every new foundation sums at improving the old, they 
laid 9 plan of strengthening and extending their walls ; and 
giving their city at once, more magnificence and security. 
This was but natural : however, the Lftcedsemonians concdvqd 
a *ealousy lit ita§ undertaking; and began to tiiinlcthat Athens. 
8 
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from being mistresg of the seas, would soon atten^pt usurping all 
authority upon land. 

4. They^ therefore^ sent an embassy to the Athenians, to dis- 
suade thetn from this undertaking, giying as an ostensible rea- 
son, the danger, such fortifications would be of to the general 
confederacy, if they should ever fall into the hands of the Per- 
sians. This message at first appeared reasonable, and the Athe- 
nians put an immediate stop to their undertaking; but Themis- 
tocles, who since the battle of Salamis, continued to guide in the 
assemblies of Athens, easily saw through the pretext; and advised 
x}ie council to meet their dissimulation with similar address. 

5. He, therefore, answered the Spartan ambassadors, that the 
Athenians would soon send an embassy to Lacedaemon, in whicji 
they would fully satisfy all their scruples. Having thus gamej^i 
time, he procured himself to be elected for that important nego- 
ciation ; and took care to draw out the treaty by studied delays. 
He had previously desired that his colleagues should follow one 
after another, and still ,he alleged at Lacedsemon that he only 
waited'for their arrival to determine the affair at a single audience. 

6. During all this time the work was carried on at Athens 
with the utmost vigour and industry; the women and children, 
strangers and slaves, were all employed in it, nor was it intev- 

. rupted for a single day. 

7. It was in vain ihat the Spartans complained of this pro- 
cedure ; it was in vain that they urged Themistocles to hasten 
his business ; he stedfastly denied the fact, and entreated them 
not to give any credit to loose and idle reports. He desired 
they would send again and inquire into the truth of the matter; 
and, at the same time, advised the Athenians to detain the Spar- 
tans' envoys until he and his colleagues should return. 

8. At last, findmg all his pretence for delay exhausted, he bold- 
ly demanded an audience ; and knowing that the work was fin- 
ished, he no longer kept on the mask. He then informed the 
Spartans in full council, that Athens was now in a condition to 
keep out any enerifiy, whether foreign or domestic ; that what his 
countrymen had done was conformable both to the law of na- 
tions and the common interests of Greece. 

9. Every city had a right to consult for its own safety, with- 
out submitting to the voice or control of its neighbours ; that . 
what had been done was entirely in consequence of his advice : 
and, in short, that whatever injury they offered him, they must 
expect it would be returned upon their own am])assadors, who 
were still detained at Athens. 

^ 10. These d^sclarations exti;emely displeased the Lacedsemo- 
"^—T 5 bul either sensible of their truth, or unwilling; to conic to 
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an open rupture, they dissembled their resentment ; and the am- 
bassadors on both sides, having all suitable honours paid them, 
returned to their respective cities. Themistocles was received 
with as much joy by his fellow-citizens as if he had returned 
from a triumph ; and he was of a disposition to f^el those 
honours with the highest delight. 

11. Having thus taken proper precautions for securing -the 
city, his next care was to strengthen t\\e port, and form a har- 
bour at once spacious and secure. He likewise obtained a de- . 
cree, that every year they should build twenty vessels to con- 
tinue and augment their force by sea ; and in order to engage 
the greater number of workmen and sailors to resort to Athens, 
he caused particular privileges and immunities to be granted in 
their favour. 

12. His design was to render Athens entirely a maritime city, 
in which he followed a very difTerent system of politics from 
their former governors, who bent all their efforts to alienate the 
minds of the people from commerce and naval affairs. 

13. But as success in one part is apt to lead onto designs still 
more extensive, Themistocles was willing to outstep the bounds 
of justice in the prosecution of his darling projects. He even 
formed a plan of supplanting Sparta, and ihaLking Athens the 
unrivalled mistress of Greece. On a certain day, therefore, he 
declared in a full assembly of the people, thai he had a very im- 
portant design to propose ; but which could not be communicat- 
ed to the public, as the execution required secrecy and despatch. 

14. He, therefore, desired they would appoint a person to 
whom he might explain himself; one whose judgment might di- 
rect, and whose authority might confirm him in his design. To 
direct in a matter of this importance, it was not easy to miss the 
wisest and the best man of the state : and Aristides was unani- 
mously chosen by the wholi? assembly as the properest person to 
weigh the justice as well as the utility of the propQ3al. 

15. Themistocles, therefore, taking him aside, told him that 
the design he had conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to 
the rest of the Grecian states, which then lay in a neighbouring 
port ; and thus procure Athens an undisputed sovereignty of the 
sea. Aristides, inwardly displeased at the proposal, made no 
answer; but returning to the assembly, informed them, that 
nothing could be more advantageous for Athens than what The- 
mistocles had proposed ; but nothing could be more unjust. 

16. The people, still possessed of a share of remaining vir- 
tue, unanimously declined the proposal without knowing its con- 
tents ; and conferred the surname of Just upon Aristides ; a ti- 
tle still more flattering, as h^ had so well deserved it. 
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17. Thus Athens being restored to peace and security, onc«* 
more began to apply to those arts that adorn life, and secure 
flreedom. The people began to assume a greater share in the gov- 
ernment of the state than they had hitherto aspired at ; and steps 
were every day taken to render the constittition entirely popular. 

18. Aristides perceived this; and justly dreaded the consie- 
queuces of a democratic government ; he, therefore, procured a 
decree, that the archous, who were the chief magistrates of the 
state, should be chosen indiscriminately from all ranks of Atheni- 
ans without distinction. Thus, by indulging the citizens in a part 
of their wishes, he secured a legal subordination among the whole. 

19. In the mean time, the Grecians, encouraged by tlielr for- 
mer victories, resolved to send a fleet to deliver their confede- 
rates, who still groaned beneath the Persian yoke. Pausanias 
commanded the Spartan fleet, while Arbtides and Cimon, the 
son of Miitiades, were appointed to conduct the fleets of Athens, 
This was the first time the latter, who was yet very young, was 
placed in a sphere for the exhibition of his virtues. 

20. He had formerly sufiered himself to be imprisoned to- 
wards the satisfying of his father's fine, and his piety upon that 
occasion gave the most favourable presage of his future neat- 
ness. When set at liberty, his services m war soon became con- 
spicuous; and it was seen that he acted, with the courage of his 
fath^, the judgment of Themistocles, and with more sincerity 
than either. The ingenuous openness of his temper being easily 
seen, he was opposed in the state as a counterpoise to the craft 
and subtlety of ThemistocliQ^ ; and thus a(fvanced to the highest 
employments both at home and abroad. 

21. Under these commanders, the allied fleet first directed 
their course to the isle of Cyprus, where they restored all tlie 
cities to their liberty ; then steering towards the Hellespont, at- 
tacked ^the city of Byzantium, of which they made themselves 
masters 5 and took a vast number of prisoners, many of whom 
were the richest' and most considerable families of Persia, 

22. The success of this expedition was not more flattering to 
the Greeks, than in the end prejudicial to them. A deluge of 
wealth pouring in, corrupted the simplicity, and taintj^d th( 
manners of every rank of people. The Athenians, alread}' 
skilled in the arts of politeness and eflTeminacy, concealed their 
change for a time ; but it soon broke out among the Spaitans, 
and Pausanias himself, their commander, was the first infected 
with the contagion. 

23. Being naturally of a haughty and imperious temper, and 
still more impressed with the glpoipy austerity of Stiarta*^ h^ set ' 
no bounds to his ambition ; he treated his officers atid even the 
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confederate generals, with severity, arrogance, and disdain ; and 
so much alienated the minds of the soldseES, that he was. forsaken. 
by all the confederates, who put themselves under the command 
and protection of Aristides and Cimon. 

24. ITiese generals had ever preserved a contrary conduct : 
affable, courteous, sgad obliging, they tempered their authority 
with mildness y and wt)n, by their manners, such as they cduldf 
not engage by their benefits. An opposition, so mortifying, 
could not but be displeasing to Fausanias ; it was in vain that 
he attempted to keep up his authority by pride and ostenta- 
tion ; his importance sunk with his unpopularity ; and he be^ 
came contemptible even to* those that still acknowledged his 
command. 

25. Perha(» it was from these motives, that he resolved to 
sacrifice his counUy to his ambition ; and give up to the Per- 
sians, a state where he could no longer expect to dictate. Be this 
as it will, he made overtures for gaining the favour of Xerxes ; 
and, in order to ingratiate himself at the court of that monarchy 
he suflered some of his more exalted prisoners to make their 
escape by night, commissioned with letters to Xerlses, wherein 
he offered to deliver up Sparta and all Greece, on condition that 
he would give him his daughter in marriage. 

26. Xerxes readily hearkened to the proposal, and referred 
him to Artabazusj his governor, to concert measures with him 
for putting it in execution. He also furnished him with a large 
sum of money to be distributed among such of the Grecian states 
as would join in the conspiracy. 

27. How long this treaty continued secret, we are not told ; 
bat it was discovered at Sparta, before it could be put into exe- 
cution ; and Fausanias was ordered home to take his trial for 
the offence. The proof;, however, against him: were not suffi*^ 
cient for conviction,' as the epbori had made it a rule never to 
convict a man but upon the plainest evidence. Birt his com- 
mand was taken from him ; and he .retired, still meditating re- 
venge and destruction to his country. 

28. It was not long, however, before he received a second 
suqimons to appeui before the ephori for fresh crimes, and a 
number of his own slaves were found to depose against him. 
Still, however, he had the forttme to ccnne off, the mildness of 
the Spartan laws, and the authority of his regal ofiice, which he 
still possessed, conspiring te protect hitn. 

29* Fausanias, having in this manner t^ce escaped the jus- 
tice of bis country, would not, however^ abandbn his> base pro- 
jects, or sacrifice his resentment to his safety. Iramedkiely 
upon hi!) being' acquitted, he returned to the sea-boasts, without 

Bk 
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any authority from the state, and still continued to carry on hir 
correspondence with Artabazus. 

30. He no\^ acted with such little reserve, ttiat his conduct 
was known to the ephori, and they only wanted information to 
convict him. While they were thus perplexed for want of evi- 
dence, a certain slave, who was called the Argillian, cleared their 
tioubts, and came, with proofs which could not be resisted. 

31.. This man had been employed by Pausanias to carry a 
letter to Artabazus, and he accordingly prepared himself for the 
expeditioi\ ; but, reflecting that many of his fellow-slaves had 
been sent on similar messages, and seeing none of them return, 
he was induced to open the packet of which he was the bearer, 
and there he discovered the mystery, and hb own danger. 

32. It seems that Pausanias and the Persian governor had 
agreed to put to death all the messengers they mutually sent to 
each other as soon as their letteits were delivered, so that there 
might be no possibility left of tracing out or discovering the cor- 
respondence. This letter he delivered to the ephori, who were 
now conviced that Pausanias was guilty ; but for a more 
thorough confirmation they were wilUng to have it from himself. 

33. For this purpose, they contrived that the slave should 
take sanctuary in the temple of Neptune, as for safety and pro- 
tection ; and, under a pretence of supplicating the deity, for the 
infidelity he had committed. The instant Pausanias was in- 
formed of his slave's behaviour, he hastened to the temple to in- 
quire the reason 5 where the slave informed him, that having 
opened his letter, he found the contents fatal to himself; and, 
therefore, took this method of averting the danger. 

^ 34. Pausanias, instead of denying the fact, endeavoured rather 
to pacify the slave, and promised him a large reward to bribe 
his future secrecy. But during this interview, the ephori had 
privately posted persons to overhear the conversation, and they 
soon divulged his guilt., 

35. The moment, therefore, he was returned to the city, the 
ephori resolved to seize him, and from the aspect of one o£ these 
magistrates he plainly perceived his danger : he therefore new to 
take sanctuary in the temple of Mineirva, and got thither before 
his pursuers could overtake him. 

36. As the religion of the state would not permit his being 
taken forcibly from thence, ^he people stopped up the entrance 
with great stones 5 and tearing off the roof, lefjt him exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather. After a short stay he was starv- 
ed to death ; an'& in this miserable manner, died the general who 
liad led on the victorious troops to the field of Platsea. 

37. The fate of Pausanias sooHi aaer involved that of, The- 
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mlstocles, who had some time before been banished, and lived 
in great esteem at Argos. A passionate thirst of glory, and a 
strong desire to command arbitrarily over the citizens, had made 
him very odious at Athens. , * 

38. He had built near his house a temple in honour of Di- 
ana, under this title, ^^ To Diana, the goddess of good counsel," 
as hinting at his own counsels ppon several important occasions, 
'and thus tacitly reproaching his fellow-citizens of having forgot 
them. This, though a small oiSence, was sufficient to expel him 
from so fluctuating and jealous a state, as that of Athens ; but he 
was now accused of having participated in, and having been ^ 
privy to the designs of Pausanias. 

39- In fact, Pausanias had communicated to him all his de- 
signs ; but Themistocles had rejected his proposals with the ut- 
most indignation. But then he concealed his enterprises ; either 
thinking it base to betray the secrets trusted to his confidence, 
or imagining it impossible for such dangerous and ill-concerted 
schemes to take effect. 

40. Be this as it will, upon the downfal of Pausanias, it ap-« 
peared that a correspondence had been carried on between them ; 
and the Lacedaemonians declared themselves his accusers before^ 
tlie assembly of the people of Athens. Such of the citizens as 
had long either envied, or feared Themistocles, now joined in 
the general accusation, and urged his death with great acrimony. 

41. Aristides alone, who had long been his openopposer, re- 
fused to join in this base confederacy agamst him, and rejected 
So mean an opportunity of revenge, being as httle inclined to 
delight in the misfortunes of his adversary, a:? he had before been 
to enyy his successes. It was in vain that Themistocles answer- 
ed by letters to the calumnies laid against him ; it was in vain 
that he alleged that a mind like his, disdaining slavery at home, 
could think of wishing for it in exile; the people, too strongly 
wrought upon by his accusers, sent persons to seize and bring 
him befere the council of Greece. 

42. Fortunately, however, he had timely.notice of their de- 
sign, and went to take refuge in the island of Corcyra, to the in- 
habitants of which he had formerly done signal services. From 
thence he fled to Epirus, and finding himself still pursued by the 
Athenians, grown at length desperate, he fled to Admetus, king 
of the Molossians, for refuge. There he first practised all the 
abject art^ of a man obliged to sue to a tyrant for succour. 

43. He had, upon a former occasion, been instrumental in 
preventing the Athenians from grafting aid to this monarch; 
and this was now ^ever^^y remembered against him. Achnetua 
was from home at the time Theinbtocles come to implore pro* 
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tecdon : aad^ upon his returo, he was 8uq)rised to find his old 
advefsary, who had. come to put himself under his protection. 

44. Am soon as the king appeared. Themistocles took that 
monarch's young son in his arms, and seating ^himself amidst 
the household gods^ informed him of the cause of his arriva], 
and implored his clemency and protection. Aduietus, surprised 
and , moved with compassion, at seeing the greatest man of 
Greece a humble auppUanC at his feet, raised him immediately 
from the ground, and promised him protection. Accordingly^, 
wheii the Athenians and Lacedemonians came to demand him, 
he refused absolutely to deliver up a person who had made his 
palace an asylum, in the firm persuasion that it would afford 
him ssifety and protection. 

45. Thus, continuing to. spend the close of his life in indo- 
. lence and retirement, having learned to pardon and despise the 

ingratitude of his country, he expected at least their, foi^iveness. 
But the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, would not suffer him 
to live in peace, and still insisted on havmg him. delivered up. 
In this exigence, as the king found himself unable to protect his 
illustrious guest, he resolved to promote his escape. 

46. He was, therefore, put on board a merchant ship, which 
was sailing to* Ionia, and his quality concealed with the utmost 
precaution. A storm* having carried the ship near the island of 
Nazos, then besieged by the Athenians, the imminent danger he 
"Vas in of falling into their hands, compelled him to discover 
himself to the pUot, and prevailed upon him to steer for Asia; 
where, arriving at Cumae, a city pf iGolia, in Asia Minor, he was 
from thence sent under a strong guard, and in one of those 
covered chariots, in which the Persians were accustomed to con* 
vey their wives to the court at Sardis. 

47. When the unfortunate exile was arrived at- the palace of 
tlie voluptuous monardi of the country, he waited on the captain 
of the guard, jrequesting, as a Giecian stranger, to have permis- 
sion to spesik with the king. The officer informed him of a 
ceremony, which he knew was insupportable to some Greeks : 
but, without which, none were allowed that honour. This was 
to fall prostrate* before the Persian monarch, and to worship 
him as the living image of the gods on earth* 

48. Themistocles, who was never scrupulous of the means of 
obtaining what' he sought^ promised to comply, and falling on 
his face before the king, in the Persian m^ni^er, declared his 
name, has country, and misfortunes. <^ I have done,'' cried he, 
^^ my ungrateful country services mose than once, and I am 
now come. to ofier: those services to you* My life Is in your 
hands 5 you; may now exert your ctemeney, or display j^ur ven^ 
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geance. fiy the former^^ou will preserve a faithful suppliant^ 
by the latter, you will destroy the greatest eaemy to Greece." 

49* The kiug made him no answer at this audience, 'though he 
\^as struck with admiration at his eloquence and intrepidity, but 
he soon gave a loose to his joy for the event. He told his cour- 
tieis, tlhit he considered thf^ arrival of Themistocles as a very 
• happy' accident, and wished that his enemies would for ever pur- 
sue the same destructive methods, of banishing from among 
them all the good and wise. 

50. Even his satisfactions were continued in a dream. At 
night, he was seen to start from his sleep, and three times to crj' 
out, ** I have got Themistocles the Athenian." He even gave 
him three cities for his support, and had him maintained in thd 
utmost affluence and splendour. It is said, that such was his fa- 
vour at the Pensian court, and so great was the consideration ii) 
which he was held by all ranks of mankind, that one day At 
table, he was heard to cry out to his wife and children, that were 
placed there, " Children, we should have been certainly ruined, 
if we had not been formerly undone." 

51. In this manner^ he lived in affluence and contented slave- 
ry, until the king began to think of employing his talents in 
sending him at the head of an army against Athens. Although 
Themistocles professed himself an open enemy to the state, yet 
he still harboured a latent affection for it, which no resentment 
could remove. The consciousness that he should be instrumen- 
tal in overturning a city which had been made to flourish by his 
counsels, gave him inexpressible pain. 

52. He -found himself at last, unable to sustain the conflict 
between his gratitude to the king, and his love to his country ; 
and, therefore, resolved upon dying, as the only means of es- 
caping from his perplexity. He, therefore, prepared a solemn 
sacrifice, to which he invited all his friends, when, after embra- 
cing them all, and taking a last farewell, he swallowed poison, 
which soon put an end to his life. He died at Magnesia, aged 
three-score and five years, the greatest part of which he ha<l ^ 
spent in the intrigues and bustles of active employment. 

53. Themistocles seemed to unite in himself all the promi- 
nent features of the Greek character, sagacious, eloquent, and 
brave, yet unprincipled, artful, and mercenary, with too many 
virtues ever to be mentioned as a despicable character, and too 
many defects eve^ to be considered as a great one. 

54. In the mean time, while Themistocles was thus become 
the sport of fortune, the just AristSdes attempted a nobler path 
to glory. It hasr already been obsetx'ed, that the command of 
Greece had passed from Spatia to the Athenians 5 aiid it was 
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agreed among the body of the states, that their common treasure 
for carrying on the expenses of the war, should be lodged in the 
island of Delos, under the custody of a man of a'^cle^ head and 
an uncorrupt heart. 

55. The great question, therefore, was, wliere to find a mas 
to be trusted with so important a charge, and stedfastly known 
ta prefer the public interest to his own. In this general disqui- 
sition all parties cast their eyes on Aristides, of whom Themis 
tocles used jestingly to say, that he had no other merit than that 
of a strong box, in keeping safely what was committed to his 
charge. 

• 56. The conduct of Aristides in his discharge of this duty 
only served to jconfirm the great opinion mankind had formed of 
his integrity. He presided over the treasury with the care of a 
father over his family ; and the caution of a miser over what he 
holds dearer than himself. No man complained of his adminis- 
tration ; and no part of the public money was exhausted in vain. 
He, who thus contributed to make government rich, was himself 
very poor ; and so far was he from being ashamed of poverty, 
that he considered it as glorious to him as all the trophies and 
victories he had won. 

57« It happened upon a certain occasion, that Callias, an in 
timate friend and relation of Aristides, was summoned before 
'the judges for some offence ; and one of the chief objections al- 
leged against him was, that while he rolled in affluence and lux- 
ury, he suffered his friend and relation Aristides to remain in 
poverty and want. Upon this occasion Aristides was called up- 
on, when it appeared that Callias had often offered to share his 
fortune with him, but that be declined the benefit ; asserting, 
that he only might be said to want who permits his appetites to 
transgress the bounds of his income, and that he who could dis- 
pense with a few things, thus rendered himself more like the 
gods, that want for nothing. 

58. In this manner hef lived, just in his public, and indepen- 
dent in his private capacity. His house was a public school for 
virtue ; and was open to all young Athenians who sought wis- 
dom, or were ambitious of power. He gave them the kindest 
reception; heard them with patience; instructed them with fa- 
miliarity, and endeavoured above all things, to give them a just 
* value for themselves. Among the rest of his disciples, Cimon, 
who afterwards made such ^ distinguished figure in the state, 
was one of the foremost. 

59* History does npt mention the exact time or place of lus 
death, but it pays the most glorious testimony to his disinterest- 
ed character, in telling us that he who had the absolute disposal 
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•f all the public treasures died poor. It /is even asserted, that 
he did not leave money eiiough behind him to pay the expenses 
of his funeral ; but that the government was obliged to bear the 
charge of it, and to maintain his family. 

60. His (daughters were married, and his son subsisted a;t the 
expense of the public 5 and some of his grand-children were sub- 
sisted by a pension equal to that which such received as had 
been victorious at the Olympic games. But the greatest honour 
which his countrymen paid to his memory, was in giving him 
the title of Just, a character far superior to all the empty titles 
of wisdom or conquest ; since fortune, or accident may confer ^ 
wisdom or valour, but sdl the virtues of morality are solely of 
our own making. 

61. Athens being in this manner deprived of the counsels and 
integrity of her two greatest magistrates, room was now made 
for younger ambition to step forward ; and Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, promised to fill the scene with dignity and honour. 
Cimon had spent his youth in excesses, from whence it was 
thought no effort could extricate him. When he first offered to 
gain public favour, he was so ill received by the people, preju- 
diced against him by his former follies, that he suffered the most 
cruel neglect. 

62. But though he was possessed of courage and abilities, he 
b^an to lay aside all thoughts of the public, contented with on- 
ly humbler satisfactions. But Aristides perceiving that his dis- 
solute turn of mind was united with many great qualifications^ He 
inspired him with fresh hopes: and persuaded him once more 
to renew the onset. 

63. He now, therefore, entirely changed his conduct, and lay- 
ing aside his juvenile follies, aimed at nothing but what was great 
and noble. Thus, he became not inferior to Miltiades in cour- 
age, to Themistocles in prudence, and was not far surpassed by 
Aristides in integrity. 

64. The first expedition of any note to the command of 
which Cimon was appointed, was of the fleet destined to scour 
the Asiatic seas. When he was arrived at Caria, all the Gre- 
cian cities upon the sea-coast immediately came in ; and the rest, 
which were garrisoned by the Persians, were taken by storm. 
Thus, by his conduct, as well as by his intelligence, the whole 
country from Ionia to Pamphylia declared against the power of 
Persia ; and joined in the association with Greece. 

65. The capture of the city Eion is too remarkable to be 
passed over in silence. Boges was governor, who held it for 
his master, the king of Persia, with a firm resolution to save it, 
or perish in its fall. 
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66, It was in his power to have capitulated with the besicg- 
en ; and Cimon had often offered him very advantageous terms : 
but preferring his honour to his saipty^ he declined all treaty, 
and defended his station with incredible fury, till he found it no 
longer possible to c<mtinue thb defence. Being at last in the ut- 
most want of provisions, he threw all his treasures from the ' 
walls into the river Strymon ; after which, killing his wi^ and 
children, he laid them upon a pile which he had erected for that 
purpose, and then setting fire to the whole, rushed and expired 
in the>midst of the flames. 

67* Cimon, thus proceeding from one conquest to another, 
was at last informed that the whole Persian fleet was anchored 
at the mouth of the river Eurymedon ; where they expected a re- 
inforcement of ships from Phoenicia, and therefore deferred an 
engagement till then. The Athenian general, however, resolved 
if possible to prevent this junction; and ranged his gallies in 
such a posture as to prevent it, and yet compel the enemy to an 
engagement. It was in vain that the Persian fleet retired far- 
th^ up the mouth of the river, the Athenians still pursued them 
until they were obliged to prepare for battle. 

68. The Persies, having the superiority of a hundred sail, 
maintained the conflict for some time with great intrepidity ; but 
bping at last forced on shore, they who came first threw them- 
selves upon laixd, les-ving their empty vessels to the enemy. Thus, 
besides what was sUnk, the Atheiiians took above two hundred 
ships ; and following their blow upon land, the Greek soldiers 
jumping from their ships, and setting up a shout, ran furiously upon 
the enemy, who sustained the first shock with great resolution. 

69. But, at length, the Grecian valour surmounted the ene- 
niy^s desperation ; a total rout of the Persians ensued ; numbers 
were made prisoners 5 and a great quantity of plunder seized, 
which was found in their tents. Thus the Greeks obtained a 
double victory by sea and land upon the same occasion. 

70. Cimon, having returned successful from this expedition, 
resolved to expend those treasures which he had taken in war, 
in beautifying and adorning his native city. A taste for archi- 
tecture had for some time been entering into Greece, and the 
Athenians gave the world examples in this art, that surpass all 
others to tins verj' day. 

71. Victories so very humiliating to the pride of Persia, in- 
duced that empire at last to think of peace ; and after some 
time a treaty was concluded, in which the terms were very 
faonowable on the side, of G»eec<^ , It was stipulated, thai th^ 
Gredan cities in Asia should be left in ^quiet enjoy mj?ni of their 
liberty 5 and that both the land and sea forces of the, Persians 
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should be kept at such a distance from the Grecian seas as not 
to create the smallest suspicion. 

72. Thus entirely ended the Persian war, which had kept 
the Grecian states united, and called all their abilities into exer- 
tion ; from that time forward these enmities which were dissipa- 
ted upon the common foe, began to be turned upon each other- 
they lost all warUke spirit in petty jealousies ; and entirely soft- 
ened by the refinements and luxuries of peace, prepared them- 
selves for submission to the first invader of their freedom. 

73. About this time the study of philosophy was carried from 
Ionia to Athens, by Athenagoras, the Clazomeniau. Poetry 
was, at' the same time, cultivated by Simonides, of the island 0I 
Ceos, who sung the exploits of his country in a style becoming 
their valour. His writings, however, have not had merit enough 
to preserve them from oblivion ; and it may be asserted, that 
mankind rarely suffer any work to be lost which tends to make 
them more wise or more happy. 

CHAPTER IX. 

From the Peace with Persia to the Peace of Nicias. 

1. The state of Athens being thus in a great measure freed 
from its fear of a foreign enemy, began to cnerish intestine ani 
mosities ; and its citizens laboured with every art, to supplant 
each other in aiming at places of trust and authority. Besides 
Cimon, who by general consent had been appointed to conduct 
the fleet and army, others endeavoured to take the lead at home^ 
an<f to govern with less hazard the operations of the state. 

2. Tfiie foremost in this attempt was Pericles, who was mud? 
younger than Cimon, and of a quite different character. Peri 
cles was descended from the greatest and most illustrious fami 
lies of Athens : his father, Xanthippus, defeated the Persians a( 
Mycale, and his mpther, Agarista, was niece to Calisthenes^ 
who expelled the tyrants, and established a popular government 
in Athens. He bad early thoughts of rising in the state ; and 
took lessons from Anaxagoras, in' the j^ilosophy of nature. 

3. He studied politics^With great assiduity ; but particularly 
devoted himself to eloquence, which» in a pooular state, he con- 
sidered ais the fountain of all promotion. His studies were 
crowned with success ; the poets, hiis contemporaries, aifirm^ 
that his eloquence was so powerful, tha% like thunder, he shook 
and astonished all Greece. He had ihft art of uniting fcnrce and 
beauty ; there was no rensdng the strength of his aigumeatli 
ur the sweetness of his delivery. 

E 9 
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4. ThucydideSy his great opponet, wais often h^d to kay, 
that though he had often overthrown him, the power of his per- 
stiasion was such, that the audience could never perceive him 
fallen. To this eloquence he added also a thorough insight in> 
to human nature, as well as a perfect acquaintance with the dis- 
position of his auditors. It was a constant saying with him to 
himself, ^' Remember, Pericles, thou art going to spesQc to men 
born in the ^rms of liberty ;" and still he took care to flatter 
them in their ruling passion. 

5. He "^sembled the tyrant Pisistratus, not only in the sweet- 
ness of his voice, but the features of }iis face, and his whole air 
and manner. To these natural and acquired graces, he added 
those of fortune; he was very rich, and had an extensive alli- 
ance with all the most powerful families of the state. 

6. Th^ death of Aristides, the banishment of Themistocles, 
and the absence of Cimon, gave opportunities to his growing 
ambition. Yet he at fifs^ concealed his designs with the most 
cautious reserve, till finding the people growing mo^e and more 
in his interest, he set himseS*at their head ; and opposed the prin- 
cipal men of the state with great appearance of disinterested virtue. 

7. The chief obstacle to his rise was Cimon, whose candour 
and liberality had gsdned him a numerous party of all ranks and 
denominations. In opposition to him, Pericles called in popular 
assistance ; and by expending the public money in bribes, lar- 
gesses, and other distributions, he easily gained the multitude to 
espouse his interests. 

8. Thus, having laid a secure foundation in popularity, he next 
struck at xM^ council of the Areopagus,^ composed of the most 
respectable persons of all Athens ; and, by the assistance of 
Ephialtes, another popular champion, he drew away most causes 
from the cognisance of that court ; and brought the whole order 
into contempt. 

9* In this manner, while Cimon was permitted to conduct the 
war abroad, he managed all the supplies at home; and, as it 
was his interest to keep Cimon at a distance, he took care to 
provide him with a sufficiency of foreign employment. 

10. In this state of parties at Athens, an insurrection of the 
Helotae, Lacedaemonian slaves, gave an opportunity of trying 
the strength of either. These men, who had for several centu- 
ries groaned under the ypke of their countrymen ; and ha4 been 
excluded from all hopes of preferment, merely by the influence 
of an unjust precedent to their prejudice, at last took up arms 
s^inst their masters, and threatened no less than the destruc- 
tion of the Spartan state. In this extremity the Lacedsemoni- 
ans sent to Athens to imolore succour ; but this was opposed 
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by Ephialtes, who declared that it would be no way advisable to 
assist them, or to make a rival city po)verful by their assistance. 

11. On the mother hand, Cimon espoused the cause of Spar- . 
ta, declaring that it was weak and inconsistent to^maim the 
Grecian confederacy, by suffering one of its members to be tame- 
ly lopped away. His opinion for this time prevailed ; he was 
permitted to march forth at the head of a numerous body to their 
relief, a|id the insurrection was quelled at their approach. But 
shortly after the mischief brok^ out afresh. The Helotes pos* 
sessed themselves of the strong fortress of Ithome, and the Spar- 
tans again petitioned for Athenian assistance. 

12. It was now that the party ot Pericles was found to pre- 
vail, and the Lacedaemonians were refused a compliance with 
theur demands. Thus, left to finish the war with their insurgent 
slaves in the best manner they could, after besieging Ithome, 
which held out for ten years, they at last became masters of it, 
sparing the lives of those who defended it, upon condition of 
leaving Peloponnesus ever aften 

13. In the mean time, the refusal on the side of Athens, and 
some indignities, said to be received on the side of Lacedaemon, 
revived a jealousy that had long subsisted between these rival 
states, wh^ch contipued thenceforward to operate with greater or 
diminished influence, until both were utterly unable to withstand 
the smallest efforts of foreign invasion. 

14. The first instance the Athenians gave of their resentment, 
was to banish Cimon, who had been a favourer of the Spartan 
cause, for ten years from the city. They next dissolved their 
alliance with Sparta ; and entered into a treaty with the Argives, 
the professed enemies of the form<^. The slaves of Ithome 
were also taken under Athenian protection ; and settled with 
their families at Naupactus. 

15. But what contributed to widen the breach still more, the 
city of Megaia, revolting from its alliance*with Sparta, was pro- 
tected and garrisoned by the Athenians : thus was l^d the foun- 
dation of an inveterate hatred, which ended in mutud destruction. 

16. As, in all beginning enmities, several treaties were en- 
tered into, and several leagues concluded on both sides, till at 
last they came to a formid rupti||ef Two pitched battles be- 
tween the Athenians and Corintihjaas, in which either side was 
aheniately victorious, sounded the alarm. 

17* Another followed between the Athenians and Spartajajs, 
at Tangara, in which Cimon, forgetting the injury he bad sus- 
tained fwm has country,came into its assistance ; but the Athe- 
niaiis siiimd a defeat. A month or two after repaired the dis- 
gncei and the Athenians were in thdr uvn'victorioiis. * 31io 
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conduct of Cimon again restored him to public favour ; Be was 
recalled from banishment, in ,which he had spent five years ; 
and it was Pericles, his rival, who first proposed the decree. 

18. The first use Cimon made of his return was, to reconcile 
the two rivaJ states to each other ; and this was so far effected, 
outwardly, that a truce for five years was concluded between 
them. This led the way to exerting the power of the state 
upon a more distant enemy. 

19. By his advice, a fleet of two hundred sail was manned, 
and destined, under his command, to conquer the island of C3- 
prus. He quickly sailed, overran the island, and laid siege to 
Citium. Here, being either wounded by the defendants, or 
wasted by sickness, he began to perceive the approaches of dis- 
solution ; but, still mindful of lus duty, he ordered his attendants 
to conceal his death, until their schemes were crowned with 
success. They obeyed with secrecy and success. Thirty days 
after he was dead, the army, which still supposed itself under 
his command, gained a signal victory : thus he died not only in 
the arms of conquest, but gained battles merely by the efficacy 
of his name. 

20. With Cimon, in a great measure, expired the spirit of 
glory in Athens. As he was the last, so he was the most suc- 
cessful of the Grecian heroes. Such was the terror of the Per- 
sians at his name, that they universally deserted the sea-coasts, 
and would not come within four hundred furlongs of the place 
where he could be possibly expected. 

21. Pericles, being pow by the death of Cimon, freed froiq a 
potent rival, set himself to complete the work of ambition which 
he had begim ; a^nd ky dividing the conquered lands, amusing the 
people with shows, and adorning the city witli public buildings, 
he gained such an ascendant over the minds of the people, that 
he might be said to have obtained a monarchical power in Athens. 

22. He found means to maintain, for eight months in the year, 
a great number of poor citizens, by putting them on board the 
fleet, consisting of three-score ships, which he ntted out every 
year. Pie planted several colonies in the, many places which 
had lately submitted to Athens. By this he cleared the city cf 
a great numbeV of idle persons, who were ever ready to disturb 
his government ; and were, at the same time, unable to subsist 
themselves, by reason of his oppression. 

23. But the public buildings which he raised, the ruins of 
some of which exist to this day, are sufficient to convey his 

.name to posterity. It is surprising, that in a city not noted for 
the number of its inhabitants, and in so shoi^t a space of time as 
that of his administration 1 such laborious, expensive, and mag* 
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nificent works could be performed. All the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, were exhausted in his designs ; and what 
still reniain,continue to this hour as inimitable iltodels of perfection. 

24. To effect these great works, he, in some measure, had 
recourse tcFnijustice ; and availed himself of those treasures 
which had been supplied by Greece for carrying on the war with 
Persia : and which, liaving been lodged at Delos, he had address 
enough to get transported to Athens, where he expended them 
in securing his own power by all the arts of popularity. 

25. By these means, Athens became so much admired and 
envied by her neighbours, that it went by the name of Orna- 
ment ; and when it was urged that the common treasure was 
squandered away in these works of show, Pericles answered, that 
the people of Athens were not accountable to any for their con- 
duct; for they had the best right to the treasures of the confede- 
rate states, who took the greatest care to defend them. He added 
that it was jfit ingenious artisans should have their share of the 
public money, since there was still enough left for carrying on 
the war. 

26. These were rather the arguments of power than persua- 
sion ; of a man aheady in possession, than willing, upon just 
grounds to relinquish what he had claimed. It was seen not 
only by the wiser citizens, but by all the states of Greece, that 
he was daily striding into power ; and would, as Pisistratus had 
done before, make the people tlie fabricators of their own chains. 
For remedying this growing evil, the heads of the city opposed 
Thucydides to' his growing power; and attempted to restrain 
his career by opposing eloquence to popularity. 

27. Thucydides was brother-in-law to Cimon, and had dis- 
played his wisdom on numberless occasions. He was not pos- 
sessed of the military talents of his rival ; but his eloquence 
gave him a very powerful influence over the people. As he 
never left the city, he still copabated Pericles in all his measures; 
and, for a while, brought down the ambition of his rival to the 
standard of reason. 

28. But his efforts could not long avail against the persuasive 
power and corrupt influence of his opponent. Pericles every day 
gained new ground, till he at last found himself possessed of the 
whole authority of the state. It was then that he began to change 
his behaviour, and from acting the fawning and humble suppli- 
ant, he assumed the haughty airs of royalty. He now no lon- 
ger submitted himself to the caprice of the people : but changed 
the democraljc state of Athens into a kinc' of monarchy. 

29. He would sometimes, indeed, wip his fellow-citizens over 
to his will I but; at other times, when he found them obstinate, 

9k 
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^he would in a manner compel them to consult their own inter 
ests. Thus, between power and persuasion, public profusion 
and private economy, political falsehood, and private integrity, 
Pericles became the principal ruler at Athens ; and all such as 
were his enemies became the enemies of the state. 

30. It was not to be wondered at, that this magnificent state 
of Athens was not a little displeasing to the rital states of Greece,^ 
especially as its state of splendour was, in some measure, formed 
from their contributions. The Spartans, particularly, still con- 
tinued to regard this growing city with envy ; and soon showed 
their displeasure, by refusing to send deputies to Athens to con- 
sult about repairing the temple, that had been burnt down 
during the wars with Persia. 

31. The successes of Pericles against the enemy in Thrace, 
still more increased their uneasiness; and particularly when 
sailing round Peloponnesus with a hundred ships, he protected 
the allies of Greece, and granted their cities all they thought fit 
to ask him. These successes raised the indignation of Sparta, 
while they intoxicated Athens with ideas of ambition, and open- 
ed new inlets for meditating conquest. 

32. The citizens now began to talk of attempts upon Egypt ; 
of attacking the maritime provinces of Persia ; of carrying their 
arms into Sicily, and of extending their conquest from Italy to 
Carthage. These were views beyond their power, and that 
rather marked their pride than abihty. 

33. An expedition against Samos, in favour of the Melisians, 
who had craved their assistance, was the beginning of this rup- 
ture, which never after was closed up. It is pretended that 
Pericles fomented this war to please a famous courtezan, named 
Aspa3ia. of whom he was particularly enamoured. 

34. After several events and battles not worth the regard of 
history, Pericles besieged the capital of Samos with tortoises 
and battering rams, which was the first ^ime these military en- 
gines had been employed in sieges. The Samians, after suffer- 
ing a nine months' siege, surrendered. Pericles razed their 
wsdls ; dispossessed them of their ships, and demanded immense 
sums to defray the expenses of the war. Flushed with this svc- 
sess he returned to Athens ; buried all those who lost their lives 
in the siege in the most splendid maimer, and pronounced their 
funeral oration. 

35. A rupture now between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
^ ^ nians seemed inevitable. Pericles, therefore, to antici- 
3572 ^^^^ ^^^ designs of his rival state, advised that aid should 

be sent to the people of Corcyra, whom the Corinthians, 
assisted by the Lacedaemonians i had invaded. 
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36. As the quarrel between the Corcyreans and Corinthians 
gave rise to the great Peloponnesian war^ which soon after in- 
volved all Greece, it will be necessary to give a slight account 
of its original. Epidamus was a colony of the Corcyre^s, 
which growing first rich, and soon after factious, banished the 
chief of her citizens. The exiles joi(iing with the lUyrians, 
brought the Epidamians so low, that they were obliged to,send 
to Corcyra, their parent city, for assistance. 

37. The Corcyreans rejecting tlieir request, th#y h^ad recourse 
to Corinth ; and giving themselves up to that state, were taken 
under its protection. This, however, the Corcyreans began to 
resent ; and, having been remiss in affording assistance them- 
selves, resolved to punish such as should offer any. A rupture 
ensued between the Corinthians and Corcyreans; some naval 
engagements ensued, in which the Corcyreans being worsted, 
had recourse, as has already been observed, to the Athenia/'s 
lor suppoft, who sent some naval succours, which, however, 
proved of no efficacy in their defence. 

38. From this war arose another ; for Potidaea, a city belong- 
ing to Athens, declaring for Corinth, these two states, from being 
accessories, became principals; and drew their forces into the 
field near Pdtidaea, where a battle ensued, in which the Atheni- 
ans had the victory. It was in this battle that Socrates saved the 
life of Alcibiades, his pupil; and after the battle was o^er, pro- 
cured him the prize of valour, which he himself had more justly 
earned. 

• 39. The city of Potidaea was soon after besieged in conse- 
quence of this victory, and the Corinthians complained to the 
states of Greece dgaihst the Athenians, as having, infringe^ the 
articles of peace. The Lacedaemonians in particular admitted 
tji n to an audience ; where the deputies of Corinth endeavour- 
ed .0 fouse them into a sense of their danger from the ambitious 
designs of Athens; and threatened, if left unprotected, to put 
themselves under the command of a power strong enough to 
grant them protection and safety. 

40. After hearing what the Athenians had to reply, the Spar- 
tans came to a close debate among themselves, wherein it was 
universally agreed that the Athenians were the aggressors ; and 
tliat they should be reduced to a just sense of their duty. But 
the dispute was, whether war should be immediately declared 
against them, or remonstrances made to bring tKem to reason. 

41. Archidamus, one of their kings, a man of prudence and 
temper, was of opinion that they were not at this time a match 
for Athens ; and endeavoured to dissuade them from rushing into 
a Ihoughtless and improvident war. But Sthenelaides, one of the 
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q)hori, urged the contrary^ alleging, that when once they had 
received an injury, they ought not to deliberate ; but that revenge 
should follow insidt. Accordingly a war was declared, and all 
the confederates were made acquainted with the resolution. 

42. War being thus resolved upon, in order to give a colour 
of justice to their designs, the Lacedaemonians began by sending 
ambassadors to Athens : and while they made preparations for 
acting with vigour, still kept up a show of seeking redress by 
treaty. They sequired of the Athenians the expulsion of ^ome 
who had profaned the temple of Minerva, at Cylon, fjrom their 
city : they demanded that the si^e of Potidaea shoiuld be raised, 
and that the Athenians should cease to infringe upon the liber- 
ties of Greece. 

43. Pericles now saw that as he had led the Athenians into a 
war, it was incumbent on him to inspire them with courage to 
prosecute it with success. He showed his countrymen that 
even trifles extorted from them with an air .of command, were in 
themselves a sufficient ground for war ; that they might promise 
themselves a considerable share of success from the division in 
the confederated councils- of their opponents; that they had 
shipping to invade their enemies' coasts, and their city being 
veil fortified, could not easily be taken by land. - 

44 He concluded with telling them the absolute necessity 
there was for war ; and that the more cheerfully they undertook 
it, the easier it would come to a happy conclusion. That the 
greatest honours had generally recurred to their state from the 
greatest extremities ; that this might serve to animate them in its 
defence, so as to transmit it with undiminished honour to posterity. 

45. The people, giddy, fond of change, and unterrified by 
distant dangers, readily came into his opinion ; and to give some 
colour to their proceeding, sent evd;sive answers to the Spartan 
demand ; and concluded with asserting that they desired to ad- 
just all differences by treaty, as being unwilling to begin a war ; ^ 
but in case of danger, would defend themselves with, desperate 
resolution. 

46. Tlius) the people, from their love of change, . entered 
hastily into the war, but Pericles was personally interested in its 
declaration. He was deeply indebted to the state, and knew 
that a time of peace was the only opportunity in which he could 
be called upon to settle his accounts. / 

47. It is said, that Alcibiades, his nephew, seeing him one 
day very pensive, and demanding the reason, was answered, that 
he was considering how to make up his accounts. " You had 
better," said he, " consider how to avoid being accountable.'^ 

, 48 Besides ^isi Pericles finding no happiness in domestic 
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society, gave himself up to the allurements, of his mistress As- 
pasia^ whose wit and vivacity had captivated all the poets and 
philosophers of the age 5 even Socrates himself not excepted. 
She was inclined to oppose the Spartan state 5 and he, in some 
measure, is thought to acquiesce in her advice. 

49. War being thus resolved on every side, the first dawn of 
success seemed to offer in favour of Athens ; the city of Plataea, 
that had lately declared for them, was surprised by three hun- 
dred Thebaris, who were let in by a party of the town that joined 
in the>conspirdcy. But a part of the citizens that had espoused 
the opposite interests, falhng upon them in the night, killed a 
part, and took two hundred prisoners, who, a little time after, 
were put to death. 

50. The Athenians, as soon as the news was brought of this 
action, sent succours and provisions thither, and cleared the city 
of all persons who were incapable 6f bearing arras. From this 
time all Greece appeared in motion, every part of it took a side 
in the common quarrel, except a (ew states who continued, neu- 
ter, till they should see the evenf of the war. 

51. The majority were for the Lacedaemonians, as being the 
deliverers of Greece ; and espousefl their interests with ardour. 
On their side were ranged the Achaians, the inlrabitants of Pel- 
lene excepted, the people of Megara, Locris, Boeotia, Phocis, 
Ambrada, Leucadia^ and Anactorium. Oft the side of Athens 
w^e the people of Chios, Lesbos, Plataea, many of the islands, 
and several tributary maritime states, including those of Thrace, 
Potidaea excepted. - 

52. The Lacedaemonians immediately after their attempts 
upon Platse, assembled -a body of men, making up with their 
confederates sixty thousand in number. Archidamus, who 
commanded the army, harangued them in an animated speech : 
he told them that the eyes of all Greece were upon them ; that 
they were superior in numbers, and were to oppose an enemy not 
only inferior in number but oppressed with the consciousness of 

'their own violence and injustice. 

53) He exhorted them to march boldly into the country, where 
they were about to enter, with that courage for which they had 
beod long famous, and that cautlbn which was requisite against 
so insidious an adversary. The whole army answered with an 
acclamation of joy : and thus, that war which was to be the des- 
truction of Greece, was commenced in a frenzy of transport by 
itg short-sighted inhabitants, who hurried on to mutual ruin. 

54. Pericles, on the other hand, prepared his scanty body of 

Athenians to meet the threatened blow. He declared to t3ie 

Athenians, that should Archidamus, when he was laying waste 

E2 . 
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the Athenian territories^ spare any part of those lands which be^ 
longed to Pericles himself, he would only consider it as a tnck 
to impose upon Athenian credulity. He therdbre gave up all 
his property in those lands ; and resigned them back to the state, 
from which his ancestors had originally received them. He re- 
monstrated to the people, that it was their interest to protract 
the war ; and to let the enemy consume themselves by delay. He 
advised them to remove all their effects from the country ; and 
to shut themselves up in Athens, without ever hazarding a battle. 

55. Their troops indeed were but very scanty compared to 
those they were to oppose ; they amounted but to thirteen thou- 
sand heavy armed soldiers, sixteen thou^nd inhabitants, and 
twelve hundred horse, with a body of archers about doubly that 
number. This was the whole army of the Athenians ; but their 
.chief strength consisted in a fleet of three hundred galleys, which 
by continually infesting and plundering the enemies' coast, raised 
contributions sufficient. to defray the* expenses of the war. 

56. Imprest with the exhortation of Pericles, the Athenians, 
with a mixture of grief and resolution, forsook the culture of 
the fields, and carried all their possessions that could be convey- 
ed away with them into Athens. They had now enjoyed the 
sweets of peace for near fifty years, and their lands wore an ap- 
pearance of wealth and industry ; but from the fate of war th6y 
were once more obliged to forsake culture for encampment, the 
sweets of rural life for the shocks of battle. 

57- In the mean time the Lacedaemonians entered the country 
at Oenoe, a frontier fortress ; apd leaving it behind them, march- 
ed forward to Achame, an un walled town, within seven miles 
of Athens. The. Athenians, terrified at their approach, now be- 
gan to convert their fury against the enemy into reproaches 
against their former leader. They «abused him for bringing 
them into a war in which he had liot strength to oppose, nor 
courage to protect : they loudly desired, notwithstanding the in- 
feriority of their number, to be led to battle. 

53. Pericles, however, chose the more moderate part He 
shut up the city gates ; placed sufficient guards at all the posts 
around ; sent out parties of horse to keep the enemy employed, 
and, at the san^e tinie, ordered out one hundred galleys to infest 
the coast of Peloponnesus. 

59. These precautions at last succeeded. After die Lace- 
ddemonians had laid waste the whole country round Athens; 
and insulted the defenders of the city by their numbers, .and 
their reproaches, finding the place impreignable,they abandoned . 
the siege ; and the inhabitants once more issued from their walls 
in joy and security. 
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60. The Atheniansy after this severe mortification, resolved 
to retaliate: being left at liberty to act ofiensively^as well by 
land as sfea, they invaded the enemy's territory with their whole 
force in turn ; (tnd took Nisae, a strong haven, with walls reach- 
ing unto the city of Nigara. 

61. Proud of the first dawn of success, and the first campaign 
being elapsed, during the winter they expressed their triumph by 
public games at the funerals of those that were slain in battle 
They placed their bodies in tents three days before the funeral ^ 
upon the fourth day coffins of cypress were sen^ from the tribeu 
to convey the bones of their relations 5 the procession marched 
with solemn pomp, attended by the inhabitants, and strangers whc 
visited the city : the relations and children of the soldiers, whc 
were killed, stood weeping at the sepulchre : those who fell at the 
battle of Marathon, indeed, were buried op the field ; but the resi 
received one common interment in a place called Ceranicus. 

62. Pericles, on that occasion, pronounced a funeral oratior 
over them, which remains to this day a specimen of his greav 
eloquence. But the joy of th& public was not confined to empt} 
praises, ceremonies, and tears: a stipend was set apart foi 
maintaining the widows and orphans of those who fell in tht 
service of their country. And thus ended the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

63. In the beginning of the ensuing summer, the Lacedaemo 
nians renewed their hostilhies; and invaded the territories o' 
Athens with the same num^ber of men as before. In this man* 
ner these capricious^ states went on to hkrass and depopulate 
each other ; but a more terrible punishment now began to threat 
en them from Heaven. 

64. A plague broke out in the city of Athens, a more terrible 
than which is scarcely recorded in the annals of history. It is 
related that it began in Ethiopia, whence it descended into 
Egypt, from thence travelled ijnto Lybia and Persia, and at last 
broke like a flood upon Athens. This pestilence baffled the 
utmost efforts of art ; the most robust constitutions were unable 
to withstand its attacks; no skill could obviate, nor no remedy 
dispel the terrible infection. 

65. The instant a person was seized, he was struck with des- 
pair, which quite dbabled him from attempting a cure. The hu- 
manity of ifriends was fatal to themselves, as it was ineffectual to 
the unhappy sufierers. The prodigious quantity of baggage 
which had been removed out of the country into the city, increased 
the calamity. Most of the inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived 
in little cottages, in which they could scarce breathe; while the 
burning heat of th6 summer increased the pestilential malignity. 
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66. They were seen confusedly huddled together, the dead 
as well as the dying ; some crawling through the streets ; some 
tying along by the sides of fountains, whither they had endeav- 
oured to repair, to quench the raging thirst which consumed 
them. Their very temples were filled with dead bodies;. and 
eveiy part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of death, with- 
out the least remedy for the present, or the least hopes with re- 
gard to futurity. 

GJ, It seized all with such violence, that they fell one upon 
another as they passed along the streets. It was also attended 
with such uncommon pestilential vapoiu's, that the very beasts 
ai^ birds of prey, though famishing round the walls of the city, 
would not touch the bodies of those who died of it. Even in 
those who recovered, it left such a tincture of its malignity, that 
it struck upon their senses. It effaced the notices and memory 
of all the passages of their lives ; and they knew neither them- 
selves nor their nearest relations. ^ 

68. The circumstances of this disease are described at large 
by Thucydides, who was sick of it himself: and he observes, 
among other effects of it, that it introduced into the city a more 
licentious w5y of living : for the people at fiist had recourse to 
their gods to avert that judgment; but -^finding vthey were all 
alike infected, whether they worshipped thei^ or not, and that it 
was generally mortal, they abandoned themselves at once to des- 
pair and riot ; for since they held their lives but as it were by the 
day, they were resolved to make the most of their time and money. 

69. The cause of it was generally imputed to Pericles, who, 
by drawing such numbers into the city, was thought to have cor- 
rupted the very air, Yet, tliough this was raging within, and 
the enemy wasting the country without, he was still in the same 
mind as before — ^that they ought not to put all their hopes upon 
the issue of a battle. In the mean time, the enemy advancing 
towards the coast, laid waste the whole country ; and returned, 
after having insulted the wretched Athenians, already thinned 
by pestilence and famine. 

70. Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing charac- 
ters of the Athenians: and these carried them on a sudden to 
their greatest excesses, they .soon brought them back within the 
bounds of moderation and respect. Pericles had b«en long a 
faivourite; the calamities of the state at last began to render him 
obnoxious ; ihey had deposed him ft'om the' command of the 
ahny, but now repented their rashness, and reinstated him a 
short time after with more than former authority. 

71. By dint of suffering they b^an to bear patiently their 
domestic misfortunes a and imprest with a love for their country, 
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asked pardon for their former ingratitude. But he did not live long 
to enjoy his honours. He was seized with the plague, which like 
a malignant enemy, struck its severest blow at parting. Being 
extremely ill and ready to breathe his la^t, the principal citizens, 
and such of his friends that had not forsaken him, discoursing in 
his bed-H:hamber concerning the loss they were about to sustain, 
ran over his exploits, and computed the number of his victories.^ 

72. They did not imagine that Pericles attended to what" 
they said, as he seemed insensible ; but it was far otherwise, for 
not a single word of their discourse had escaped him. At last 
cried jie, ^* Why will you extol a series of actions, in which for- 
tune had the greatest part ? There is one circumstance which I 
would not have forgotten, yet which you have passed over ; I 
could wish to have it- remembered as the most glorious circum- 
stance of my life — that I never yet caused a single citizen to 
put on mourning.'' 

T3^ Thus died Pericles, in whom were united a number of 
excellent quaUties without impairing each other. As well skill- 
ed in naval afiairs as in the conduct of armies ; as well skilled 
in the arts of raising money as of Employing it ; eloquent in 
public, and pleasing in private : he was a patron of artists, at , 
once informing them by his taste and example. 

74* The most memorable transaction of the following year 
was the siege of Plataea by the Lacedaemonians. This was one 
ef the iqost famous sieges in antiquity, on account of the vigor- 
ous efforts of both parties ; but especially for the glorious resist- 
ance made by the besieged ; and their stratagems to escape the 
iiry of the assailants. 

75. The Lacedsemonians besieged this place in the beginning 
of the third campaign. As soon as they had fixed their camp 
round the city, in order to lay waste the places adjacent, the 
Plateaus sent deputies to the Lacedaemonian general declaring 
the injustice of injuring them^ Who had received their liberties 
on a former occasion from the Lacedaemonians themselves. 
The Lacedaemonians replied, that there was but one method to 
insure their safety, which was to renew that alliance by which 
they gained their freedom ; to disclaim their Athenian support- 
ers, and to unite with the Lacedaemonians, who had power and* 
will to protect them. 

76. The deputies repUed, they could not possibly come to 
any agreement, without first sending to Athens, whither their 

' wives and children were retired. The Lacedaemonicms permitted 
them to send; thither, but the Athenians solemnly promising to 
succour them to the utmost of their power, the Plataeans resolved 
to suffer the last extremities rather than surrender i and pr^p^d 

10. 
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for a vigorous defence, with a steady resolution to succeed or 
fall. 

77. Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian general^after calling up- 
on the gods to witness that h^ did nqt first infringe the alliance, 
prepared for the si^ with equal perseverance. He surround- 
ed the city with a circumvallation of trees, which were laid very 
close together, the branches turned towards the city. He th«i 
raised batteries upon them, and formed a terrace sufficient to 
support his warlike machines. His army worked day and night 
without intermission, for seventy days; one half of the sol- 
diers reposing themselves while the others were at Work. . 

78. The teieged, observing the works begin .to rise^arouna 
them, threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city, oppo- 
site the platform, in order that they might always out-top the 
besiegers. This wall was covered on the outside with hides both 
raw and dry, in order to shelter it from the besiegers' fires. 
Thus both wsdls seemed to vie with each other for superiority^ 
till at last the besieged, without amusing themselves at this work 
any longer, built another within in the form of a half-moon, behind 
which they might retire in case their outer works were forced. 

79. In the mean time, the besiegers having mounted their en- 
gines of war, shook the . city wall in a very ten-ible manner ; 
which, though it alarmed the citizens, did not, however,! dis- 
courage them ; they employed every art that fortification could 
suggest against the enemy's batteries. They catched with ropes 
the heads of the battering ranjs that were urged against them, 
and deadened their force with levers. 

80. The besiegers, finding their attacks did not go on success- 
fully, and that a new wall was raised against their platform, des- 
paired of being able to storm the place ; and, therefore, changed 
the siege into a blockade, after having vainly attempted to set 
fire to the city, which was suddenly quenched by a shower. 

81. The city was now surrounded by a brick wall, suddenly 
erected, strengthened on each side by a deep ditch. The whole 
army was engaged successively i^pon this wall, and when it was 
finished, they left a guard over half of it.; the Boeotians offering 
to guard the other half whilst the rest of the army returned to 
Sparta. 

82. In this manner the wretched Plataeans were cooped up by 
a strong wall without any hopes of redress, and only awaited the 
mercy of the conqueror. There were now in Plataea but foui* 
hundred inhabitants, and four score Athenians, with a hundred 
and ten women to dress their victuals, and no other person, 
whether freeman or slave 5 all the rest having been sent to 
Athens before the siege 
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83. At last the inhabitaots of Plataea having lost all hopes of 
succour^ and being in the utmost want of provisions^ formed a 
resolution to cut their way through the enemy. But half of them, 
struck with the greatness of the danger, and boldness of the en- 
terprise, entirely lost courag^ when diey came to the execution; 
but the rest, who were about two hundred and twenty soldiers, 
persisted in their resolution, and escaped in the following manner : 

84. The besieged first took the heights of the wall, by count- 
ing the rows of bricks which composeid it ; and this they did at 
different times, and employed several men for that purpose, in 
order that they might not mistake in the calculation. This was 
die easier, because as the wall stood at a small distance, every 
part of it was very visible. They then made ladders of a 
proper length. 

85. . All things being now ready for executing the design, the 
besieged left the city, one night when there was no moon, in the 
midst of a storm of wind and rain. After crossing the first 
ditch, they drew near the wall undiscovered through the dark- 
ness of night, not to mention that the^ noise made by the rain 
and wind prevented their being heard. 

86. They marched at some distance from one another, to pre- 
vent the clashing of their arms, which were light, in order that 
those who carried them might be the more active ; and one of 
their legs was naked to keep them from sliding so easily in the ' 
mire. Those who carried the ladders laid them in the space 
between the towers, where they knew no guard was posted, be- ' 
cause it rained. That instant twelve men mounted the ladder 
armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched di- 
rectly to the towers, six on each side. They were followed by 
soldiers, armed only with javelins that they might mount the 
easier ; and their shields were carried after them to be used in 
the charge. 

87. When most of these were got to the top of the wall they 
were discovered by the falling of a tile, which one of their com- 
rades, in taking h61d of the parapet, had thrown down. The 
alarm was immediately given from the towers, and the whole 
army approached the wall, without discovering the occasion of 
the outcry, from the gloom of the night and the violence of the 
storm. Besides whidi, those who had staid behind in the city, 
beat an alarm at the same time in another quarter, to make a di- 
version : so that the enemy did not know which way to turn 
themselves, and were afraid to quit thieir posts. . " 

88. But a corps, the reserve of three hundred men, who were 
kept for any unforeseen accident that might happen, quitted the 
contra^dlation; and ran to that p^urt where tiiey.neard the noise - 
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and torches were held up towards Thebes, to show that they 
must run that way. But those in the city, to render the signal of 
no use, made others at the same time in different quarters, hav- 
ing prepared them on the walls for that purpose. 

89. In the mean time, those who had mounted first, having 
possessed themselves of the two towers which flanked the inter- 
val where the ladders were set, and having kiUed those who 
guarded them, posted themselves there to defend the passage and 
keep off the besiegers. Then setting ladders on the top of the 
wall, betwixt the two towers, they caused a good number of their 
comrades to mount, in order to keep off, by a discharge of tl^eir 
arrows, as well those who were advancing to the foot of the wall, 
as the others who were hastening to the neighbouring towers. 

90. Whibt. this, was doing they had time to set up several 
ladders ; and to throw down the parapet, that th^ rest might 
come up with greater ease. As fast as they came up they went 
down on the other side ; and drew up near the fosse, on the out- 
side, to shoot at those who appeared. After they were passed 
over, the men who were in the towers came down at last, and 
made to the fosse to follow after the rest. That instant the 
guard, with three hundred torches, came up. 

91. However,ras the Plataeans saw their enemies by this light 
better than they were seen by them, they therefore took a surer 
aim, by which means the last crossed the ditch without being at- 
tacked in their passage. However, this was not done without 
much difficulty, because the ditch was frozen over, and the ice 
would not bear on account of thaw and heavy rains. .The vio- 
lence of the storm was of great advantage to them. After all 
were passed, they took the road towards Thebes, the better to 
conceal their retreat, because it was not likely they had fled to- 
wards a city of the enemy. 

92. Ipnmediately they perceived the besiegers, with torch 
in then- hands, pursuing them in the road that led to Athens. 
After keeping that of Thebes about six or seven stadia, they 
turned short towards the mountain, and resumed the route to 
Athens, whither two hundred and twefve arrived dut of two 
hundred and twenty, who had quitted the place : the rest having 
returned back to it through fear, one archer excepted, who. was 
taken on the side of the fosse of contra vallation. 

9S. The besiegers, after having pursued them to no purpose, 
returned to their camp. In the mean time, the Plataeans, who re- 
mained in the city, supposing that all their companions had faeen 
killed, (because thbse who were returned, to justify themselves, 
affirmed they were) sent a herald to demand |heir dead bikfies ^ 
but beinft told ^ true state of the afl^rj he withdrew. 
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94. At the end of the following campaign, the Plataeans being 
in absolute want of provisions, and unable to make the least de* 
fence, surrendered upon conc^tion that they should not be pun- 
ished, till they had been tried and adjudged in form of justice. 
Five commissioners came for this purpose from Lacedaenion,- 
and these, without charging them with any crime, barely asis^ed 
them whether they had done any service to the Lacedaemonians 
and the allies in this war ? 

95. The Plataeans were much surprised as well as puzzled at 
this question ; and were sensible that, it had been suggested by . 
the Thebans, their professed enemies, who had vowed their de- 
struction. They, therefore, put the Lacedaemonians in mind oi 
the services they had done to Greece in general, both at the bat- 
tle of Artemisium and that of Plataea, and particularly in Lace- 
daemonia at the time of the earthquake, which was followed by 
the revolt of their slaves. 

96. The only reason they declared for their having joined tlie 
Athenians afterwards, was to defend themselves from the hos- 
tilities of the Thebans, against whom they had implored the as- 
sistance of the Lacedaemonians to no purpose, That if that was 
imputed to them as a crime, which was only their misfortune, it 
ought not, however, entirely to obliterate the remembrance of their 
former services. " Cast your eyes," said they, " on the monuments 
of your ancestors which you see here, to whom we annually pay 
all the honours which can be rendered to the manes of the dead. 

97* " You thought fit to entrust their bodies with us, as we were 
eye-witnesses of their bravery. And yet you will now give up 
their ashes to their murderers, in abandoning us to the 'Diebans 
who fought against them at the battle of Plataea ? will you en- 
slave a province where Greece recovered its liberty ? will you 
destroy the temples of those gods to whom you owed the victory? 
wiU you abolish the memory of their founders who contributed so 
greatly to your safety ? on this occasion we may venture to say, 
our interest is inseparable from your glory ; and you cannot de- 
liver up your ancient friends and benefactors to the unjust ha- 
tred of the Thebans, without eternal infamy to yourselves." 

98. One would conclude that .these just remonstrances should 
have made some impression on the Lacedaemonians ; but they 
were biassed more by the answer the Thebans made, and which 
was expressed in the most haughty and bitter terms against the ' 
Plataeans : and besides, they had brought their instructions from 
Laced^emon. 

99. They stood, therefore, to their first question — whether the 
Plateaus had done them any service since the war ? and making 
them pass one after another, as they severally answered <^ No,^ 

lOA; 
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each was immediately butchered, and not one escaped. About 
two hundred were killed in this manner; and twenty-five Athe- 
nians, who were among them, met with the same unhappy fate. 
Their wives who had been taken prisoners were made slaves. 

100. The Thebans afterwards peopled the city with exiles 
from Megara and Plataea, but the year after they demolished it 
entirely. It w^ iii this manner the Lacedaemonians, in the 
hopes of reaping great advantages from the Thebans, sacrificed 
the Plataeans to their animosity, ninety-three years after their 
first alliance with the Athenians. 

101. I pass over several particular incidents of the succeed- 
ng campaign, in which the Grecian* states mutually destroyed 
each other, without promoting general happiness, or establishing 
any common form of government'. The fluctuations of success; 
were various. The Athenians took the city of Pylus from the 
'Lacedaemonians ; and they, on the other hand, made annual in- 
cursions into Attica. More than one overture for a peace was 
made, but Cleon, who had a great ascendant among the Athe- 
nians, prevented their taking eflect. 

102. The war was, therefore, renewed with aD its former 
animosities.* The island of Pytus became the scene of mutual 
contention. Demosthenes, who afterwards became the cele- 
brated orator, being joined in commission with Cleon, landed 
on the island, in order to dispossess the Lacedaemonians, who 
still remained there. They attacked the enemy with great 
vigour, drove them from post to post, and , gaining ground per- 
petual^, at last forced them to the extremity of the island. 

103. The Lacedaemonians had stormed a fort that was thought 
inaccessible ; there they drew up in battle array, faced about to 
that side only where they could be attacked, and defended them- 
selves like so many lions. As the engagement had held the great- 
est part of the day, and the soldiers were oppressed with heat and 
weariness, and parched with thirst, the general of the Messenians 
directing himself to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, that all their 
efibrts would be to no purpose, unless they charged their 
enemy's rear; and promised, if they would ^ve him some 
troops, armed with missive weapons, that he would endeavour' 
to find a passage. 

104., Accordingly, he and his followers climbed up certain 
steep and Craggy places, which were not guarded, when coming 
down unperceived into the fort, he s^peared on a sudden at the 
backs of the Lacedaemonians, which entirely damped their cour- 
age ;' and afterwards completed their overthrow. They now 
made but a very feeble resistance^ and being oppressed with 
numbers attacked on all sides % and defected tbrough fatigue and 
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despair, they b€;gan to give wajr, but the Athenians seized on all 
the passes to cut off their retreat. 

105. Cleon and Demosthenes finding, that should the battle 
continue, not a man of them would escape ; and being desirous ol 
carrying them alive to Athens, they commanded their soldiers to 
desist ; and caused a proclamation to be made by a herald fot 
them to lay down their arms, and surrender at discretion. 

106. At these words the greatest part lo\ifered their shields, 
and clapped their hands in token of approbation. A kind of 
suspension of arms was agreed i^on, and their commander de- 
sired leave might be granted him to despatch a messenger to 
the camp, to know the-iesolution of the generab. This was not 
allowed, but they called heralds from the coast, and after several 
messages, a Lacedaemonian advanced forward, and cried aloud, 
that they were permitted to treat with the enemy, provided they 
did not submit to dishonouifable terms. 

107* Upon this they held a conference, after which they sur- 
rendered at discretion 5 and were kept till the next day. The 
Athenians then raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedsemo- 
nians their dead, embarked for their own country, after distribu- 
ting the prisoners among th^ several ships, and committing the / 
guard of them to the captains of the galleys. 

108. In this battle one hundred and twenty-eight Lacedae- 
moniansfell out of four hundred and twenty, which was their 
number at first, so that there survived not quite three hundred, 
a hundred and twenty of whom were inhabitants of the city of 
Sparta. The siege of the island (to compute from the beginning 
of it, including the time employed in the truce) had lasted three- 
score and twelve days. 

109 They all now left Pylus, and Cleon's promise, though so 
vsdn and rash, was found literally true. But the most surprising 
circumstance was, the capitulation that had been made ; for, it 
was believed, that the Lacedsemonians,so far from surrendering 
their arms, would die sword in hand. Being come to Athens, they 
were ordered to remain, prisoners till a peace should be conclud- 
ed, provided the Lacedaemonians did not make any incursions 
into their country, for that then they should all be put to death. 

110. They left the garrison in Pylus. The Messenians of 
Naupactus, who had formerly possessed it, sent thither the 
lower of their youth, who very much infested the Lacedaemoni- 
ans by their incursions ; and, as these Messenians spoke the lan- 
guage of the country, they prevailed with a great number of 
slaves to Join them. 

111. The Lacedaemonians, dreading a greater evil, sent sev- 
eral deputations to Athens, but to no purpose; the Athenians 
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being too much elated with their prosperity; and especially 
their late success, to listen to any terms. For two or three years 
luccessively^ hostilities were carried on with alternate success ; 
. and nothing but the humbling of the one or tlie other ot' the two 
rival states could decide the quarrel. The Athenians made 
themselves masters of the island of Cythera ; but on the other 
nand were defeated by the Lacedaemonians at Dellion. 

112. At length the two nation^ began to grow weary of a war, 
which put them to great expense, and did not procure them anj' 
real advantage. A truce for a/^^ear was therefore concluded be- 
tween, them, which being expired, served to pave the way for a 
more lasting reconciliation. The death of the two generals that 
commanded the contending armies, served not a little to hasten 
this event. 

lis. Brassidas, the Lacedaemonian, was killed as he was con- 
ducting a sally, when besieged in Amphipolis; and Cleon, the Athe- 
nian, despising an enemy to which he knew himself superior, was 
set upon unawares, and flying for safety, was killed by a soldier 
who happened to meet him. Thus, these two men, who had long 
opposed the tranquillity of Greece, and raised their reputations, 
but ip a very different way, fell a sacrifice to their own ambition. 

114. They were, however, men of very opposite characters. 
Brassidas had courage and conduct, moderation and integrity ; 
and, it was he alone who at this time kept up the sinking reputa- 
tion of his country. He was the only Spartan since Pausanias, 
who appeared with any established character among the confede- 
rates, to whom he behaved so well, that they were again brought 
under the dependance of Sparta ; and several cities came in to 
him as their common deliverer from the tyranny of Athens. 

115. The inhabitants of Amphipolis, besides their joining 
with the other allies in solemnizing his funeral in a public man- 
ner, instituted anniversary games and sacrifices to his memory 
as a hero ; and so far considered him as their founder, that they 
destroyed all the monum^^nts which had been preserved as marks 
of their being an Athenian colony. 

116. His opposition to the peace was not so much the effects 
of his obstinacy, as of a true Spartan zeal for the honour of his 
country, which he was sensible had been treated by the Atheni- 
ans with' too much insdence and contempt. He*had now a fair 
prospect of bringing them to reason, as he was gaining ground 
upon them, and every day making fresh conquests, and, however 
he might be transported with the glory of performing great ac- 
tions, yet the main end of •his ambition seems to have been, the 
bringing the .war to a happy conclusion. 

117* I must here not omit the renerous answer his motiier 
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made to the persons who brought her the news of his death* 
Upon her asking them whether he diea iix.«^arably, they natu- 
rally fell into encomiums on his great expioits^ and his personal 
bravery, and preferred him to all the generals of his time 5 
" Yesy' said she, "my son was a valiant man, but Sparta hais 
still many citizens braver than he." 

lis. Cleon was another sort of man. He was rash, aiTO- 
gant, obstinate, contentious, envious, ana malicious, covetous 
and corrupt ; and yet, with all these bad qualities, h^ had some 
little arts of popularity which raised and supported him. He 
made it his business to caress the old men ; and as much as he 
loved money, he often relieved the poor. He had a ready wit,' 
with a way of drollery that took with many, though with the 
generality it passed for impudence and buffoonery. 

119. He had one very refined way of recommending himself, 
which was, upon his coming into power, to discard all his old 
friends, for fear it should be thought be would be biassed by them. 
At the same time he picked up a vile set of sycophants in their 
room, and made a servile court to the lowest dregs of the peo- 
ple ; and yet even they had so bad an opinion of him, that they 
often declared against htm for Nicias, his professed enemy; 
who, though he took part with the nobility, still preserved ati 
interest in the commons, and was more generally respected. 

120. That which Cleon chiefly depended on was his eloquience: 
but it was a boisterous kind, verbose and petulant, and consisted 
more in the vehemence of his style and utterance^ and the distortion 
of hb action^and gesture, than in the strength of his reasoning. 

121. By this furious manner of haranguing, he introduced 
among the orators and statesmen a licentiousness and indecency 
which were not known before ; and which gave rise to the many 
riotons and -disorderly proceedings which were afterwards in the 
assemblies, when almost every thing was carried by noise and 
tumult." In the military part of his service ne was as unaacounta- 
ble as in the rest of his conduct. He was not naturally formed 
for waf, and only made use of it as a cloak for his ill practices, 
and because he could not carry on his other views without it. 

122. His taking Sphacteria was certainly a great action, but 
it was a rash and desperate one; and it has been shown how he 
was undesignedly drawn into it by a boast of his own. How- 
ever, he was so elated with the success ot tnat expedition, that 
he hncied himself a general : and the people were brought to 
have the same opinion. 

123. But the event soon undeceived them ; and convinced 
them that he knew better how to lead in the assembly than in 
the field. In reality, he was not a man to be trusted in either. 
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for in the one he was more of a blusterer than of a soldier ; and 
in the other he had more of an incendiary than of a patriot. 

124. The Lacedaemonians were no less inclined to peace than 
the Athenians ; and w^e glad to treat at this time^ while they 
could , do it with honour; besides^ they had nothing more at 
heart than the imprisonment of their men taken at Fyius, they 
being the chief of their city ; and, among other conuderations, 
it was' not the least, that the truce which they had made with 
Argos for thirty years, was just upon expiring. • 

125. This was a strong and flourishing city, and though it 
was not of itself a match for Sparta, yet they knew it was far 
from being contemptible, and that it held too good a correspon- 
dence with its neighbours not to make itself capable of giving 
them a great deal of uneasiness. 

126; The matter having been canvassed and debated most of 
the winter, the Lacedaemonians/ to bring the treaty to a conclu- 
sion, gave out that they resolved, as soon as the season would 
permit, to fortify in Attica. Upon which the Athenians grew 
more moderate in their demands ; and bl peace was concluded 
in the tenth year of the war, between the two states and their 
confederates, for fifty years. The chief articles being, that the 
garrisons should be evacuated, and the town and prisoners re- 
stored on both sides. 

127* This was called the Nician Peace, because Nicias, who > 
was just the reverse of his rival Cleon, was the chief instrument 
in it. Besides the- tender concern he always expressed fbr his 
country, he had more particular ends in it, in securing his reputa- 
tion. For he had been upon many expeditions, and had general- 
ly succeeded in them; but yet he was sensible how much he 
owed to his good fortune, and his cautious management; and he 
did not care to ri^k what he had ahready got for the hopes of nsore. 



CHAPTER X. 

From the Peace ofNidas to the endofthe Pehponnesian War. 

1. Evert thing now promised a restoration of former tran- 
qaillity. The Boeptians and Corinthians were the first that showed 
signs of discontent, and used their utmost endeavours to excite 
freA troubles. To obviate any dangers arising from that quarts, 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians united in a league offensive 
and defensive, which served to render them mcwe formidable to 
their, neighbouring states, and more assured with regard to each 
^her. Yet still the former amimonties and jealousies fermented 
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«t bottom; and while friendship seemed to gloss over external 
appearances, fresh discontents were gathering below. 

2. The character indeed of Nicias was peaceable, and he did 
all in his power to persuade the Athenians to cuhivate their 'ge- 
neral tranquillity Bui a new promoter of troubles was now be- 
ginning to make his appearaiice ; and from him those who 
wished for peace had every thing to fear. This was no other 
than the celebrated Alcibiades, the discipfe of Socrates, a youth 
equally remarkable for the beauty of his person and the great- 
ness of his mental accomplishments. 

3. The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates b 
one of the most remarkable circumstances of his life. This phi- 
losopher observing excellent natural qualities in him, which were 
greatly heightened by the beauty of his person, bestowed incredi- 
ble pains in cultivating so valuable a plant, lest, being neglected, 
ii' should wither as it grew, and absolutely degenerate'; and, in- 
deed, Alcibiades was exposed to numberless dangers ; the great- 
ness of his extraction, his vast riches, the authoriQr of his family, 
the credit of his guardians,, his personal talents, his exquisite 
beauty, aad^ still n^ore than these, the flattery and complaisance 
ot' all who approached him. 

4. ^' One would have concluded," ssys Plutarch, "that fortune 
had surrounded and invested him with aH these pretended ad- 
vantages, as with so many ramparts aiid bulwarks, to render 
liim inaccessible aqd invulnerable to all darts of philosophy, 
those salutary darts wliich strike to the very heart, and leave in 
it the strongest incitements to virtue and solid glory." 

5. But those very obstacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 
Notwithstanding the strong endeavours that were used to divert 
this young Atheniain from a correspondence which alone was 
capable of securing him from so many snares, he devoted him- 
self entirely to it; he had the most unbounded wit; he was 
fully sensible of Socrates' extraordinary merit, and could not re- 
sist the charms of his sweetly insinuatmg eloquence, which at 
that time had a greater ascendant over him than the allurements 
of pleasure. 

6. He wad so jealous a disciple of that great n^aster, that he 
followed him whereVer he went ; took the utmost delight in his 
conversatio9 ; wt^s extremely well pleased with his principles ; 
received imM^f^cdaasy and even^his reprimands, with wonder- 
.ful docility^ fuid. was so moved with his discourses, as even to 
shed tears and al|i^>r himself: so weighty was the force of trutli 
in the mouth of Socrates^ and in so odious a light did he expose 
the viees to which Alcibiades abandoned himself. 

7. MdbinAeSf ix^ those moments when he listened to Socrates, 
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differed so much from himself, that he appeared quite another 
mftn. However, his headstrong, fiery temper, and his natural 
fondness for pleasure, which was heightened and inflamed by die 
discourses and advice of young people, soon plunged him into his 
former irregularities ; and tore him as it were from his master^ 
who was obliged to pursue him as a slave who had escaped 
correction. 

8. This vicissitude of flights and returns, of virtuous resolu- 
tions and relapses into vice, continued a long time ; but still So- 
cratef was not disgusted by his levity ; and always flattered him- 
self with the hopes of bringing him back to his duty : and bence^ 
certainly arose the strong mixture of good and evil that always 
appeared in his conduct : the instructions which his master had 
given him sometimes prevailing ; and, at other times, the fire of 
his passions hurrying him, in a manner against his own will, 
into things of a quite opposite nature. 

9. Among the variiyis passions that were discovered in him, 
the strongest and most prevailing was a haughty turn of mind, 
which would force all things to submit to it I ahd could not bear 
a superior, or even an equal. . Although his birth and uncommon 
talents smoothed the way to his attsnning, the highest employ- 
ments in the republic, there was liothing, however, to which he 
was so fond of owing the credit and authority he wanted to gain 
over the people, as to the force of his eloquence, and the persua- 
sive grace of his orations. To thb, his intimsicy with Socrates 
might be of great service. 

10. Alcibiades, with such a cast of mind as we have h^re 
described, was not born for repose ; and had set every engine at 
work to traverse the treaty lately concluded, between the two 
states ; but iiot succeeding in his attempt, he endeavoured to 
prevent its taking eflect. He was disgusted at die Lacedaemo- 
nians, because they directed themselves only to Nicias^ of whom 
they had a very high opinion ; and, on the contrary^ seemed to 
take no manner of notice of him, though his ancestors had en- 
joyed the rights of hospitality among them. 

1.1. The first thing he did.ta infringe the peace was, liaving 
been informed that the people oif Argos only walked an opportu- 
nity to break with the Spahans, whom they equally hated and 
feared : he flattered them secretly with the hopes that the Athe- 
nians would succour them, by suggesting to them that they were 
ready to break a peace which was no Way advantageous to them. 

12. Accordin^y, he laid h^ld of this juncture f aad improved 
the pretext the Lacedaemonians had ^en to exasperate taepecH 
pie, both against them and Nkms ; which had so good tan md, 
that, eveiy thing seemed disposed for a treaty wkh Atgos: jot 
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vbick tke Laced^moniaqis being very apprehensive, inune^i* 
Btely despatched their ambassadors to Athens^ who at first said, 
what seemed very satisfactory, that they came with full power 
to concert all matters iu difference upon equal terms. The 
council received their propositions, and die people were to as* 
semble the next day to give them audience. 

13. Alcibiades, in the mean while^ fearing lest this negotiation 
should ruin his designs, had a secret conference with the ambas* 
sadors 5 and persuaded them, under a colour of friendship, not to 
let the people know at first what full powers their commission 
ga Ve them ; but to intimate that they came only to treat and make 
proposals ; for that otherwise they would grow insolent in their 
demands ; and ejUort from them such unreasonable terms as they 
could not with honour Consent to. 

14. They were so well satisfied with the prudence and since^ 
ity of this advice, that he drew them frjom Nlciastorely enturely 
upon himself; and the next day when the people were assem- 
bled, and the ambassadors in^oduced, Alcibiades, with a veiy 
pbliging air, demanded of them with <rhat powers they were 
come ? They made anjnver that they were not come as pleni- 
potentiaries. Upon which he instandy changed his voice and 
countenance, and exclaiming against them as notorious li^rs, 
bid the people take cai>e how they transacted any thing with men 
on whom they could have so little dependance. The people 
dismissed die ambassadors in a rage; and Nicias, knowing 
nothing of the deceit, .was confounded and in disgrace. ' 

15. To redeem his credit, he proposed being sent once more «• 
to Sparta : but not being able to gain such terilis there as the 
Atlienians demanded, they immediately upon his return struck 
up a league with the Arglves for a hundred years, including 
the Eleans and Mantineans ; which yet did not in terms~cancel 
that with the Lacedaemonians ; though it is plain, that the whole 
intent of it was levelled against them. 

16. Upon this new alliance, Alcibiades was declared general; 
and though his best friends could not commend the method by 
which he brought about his designs, yet it was looked upon as a 
great reach in politics, thus to divide and shake alniost all Pe- 
loponnesus;^ and to remove the war so far from the Athenian 
frontier, that even Success would profit the enemy but litde 
should they be conquerors : whereas, if they were defeated, 
Sparta itself would be hardly safe. 

17. The defecdoD of the confederates began to awaken the 
jealousy of Sparta : they resolved, theijefoce, to remedy the evil 
before it spread too &r ; wlierefore, drawing out ^eir whole 
lbroe|i>oth of citizeua and slayeS|imd bemg joined by thelr^ailies, 

F Jl 
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they encamped almost under the walls* of Argbs. The Ar^res 
having notice of their march made all possible preparations, and 
came out with a full resolution to fight them. 

1 8. But just as they were going to engage, two of their officers 
went over €o Agis, the Spartan king and general, and proposed 
to him to have the business made up by a reference. He imme- 
diately closing with the offer, in order to it, granted them a truce 
for four months, and drew off his army; the whole affair being 
transacted by these three, without any gaoeral consent or knowl- 
edge on either side. 

19* The Peloponnesians, though they durst, not disobey their 
orders, inveighed grievously against Agis for letting such an ad- 
vantage slip as they could never promise to themselves again ; 
for they hac^ actually hemmed in the enemy, and that with the 
best if not the greatest army that ever was brought into the field. 
And the Argives were so little apprehensive of danger on their 
side, that they were no less incensed against their mediators, one 
of whom they forced to the altars to save hisr life, and confiscated 
his goods. 

20. J*hus every thing seemed to favour the Athenian interest ; 
and their prosperity, for this was the most flourishing period of 
their duration, blinded them to such a degree, that they were per- 
suaqed no power ^as able to resist them. In tins disposition they 
resolved to take the first opportunity of adding the island of Sici- 
ly to their empire ; and soon an occasion offered to their wish. 

21. Ambassadors were sent from the people of Egesta, who, 
in quality of their allies, came to implore their aid against, the 
inhabitants of Selinuta, who were assisted by the Syracusans. 
It was the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. They re- 
presented, among other 'things, that should they be abandoned, 
the Syracusans, after seizing their city, as they had done that of 
Leontium, would possess themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to 
aid the Peloponnesians, who were their founder^ : and, that they 
might put them to as little charge as possible, they offered to pay 
tbe> troops that should be sent to succour them. 

22. The Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity 
to declare themselves, sent deputies to Egesta, to inquire ijito 
the state of affairs ; and to see whether there was money enough 
in the treasury to defray the expenses of so great a war. The 
inhabitants of that city had be^n so artful as to borrow from the 
neighbouring nations a great number of gold and silver vases. 
worth an immense sum of nioney ; and of these they made a 
show when the Athenians arrived. 

23. The deputies returned with those of Egesta, who carried 
three-score talents in ingots, as a mdnth's pay for the galie3r8^ 
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which they demanded ; and a promise of larger sums, which they 
said were ready both in the public treasury and in the temples. 

24. The people, struck with these fair appearances, the trutU 
of which they did not give themselves the leisure to' examine ; 
and, seduced by the advantageous reports which their deputies 
made with the view of pleasing them, immediately granted the 
Egestans their demand ; and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and 
Lamachus to command the fleet, with full power not only to suc- 
cour Egesta, and restore the inhd)itants of Leontium to th^ir 
city, but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, In sucl^ a manner 
as might best suit the interests of the republic. 

25. Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very great 
r^ret 5 for, besides other motives which made him dread the 
command, he shunned it because Alcibiades was to be his col- 
league. But the Athenians promised themselves greater success 
from this war, should they not resign the whole conduct of it to 
Alcibiades, but temper his,ardour and audacity with the cold- 
ness and wisdom of Nicias. 

S6. Nicias not daring to oppose Alcibiades openly, endeav- 
oured to do it indirectly, by starting^ great number of difficul- 
ties, drawn particularly from the great expense of this expedi- 
tion. He cfeclared that since they were resolved upon ^ar, 
they ought to carry it on in such a manner as might suit the ex- 
alted reputation to which Athens had attained. 

27. That a fleet was not sufficient to oppose so formidable a 
power as that of the Syracusans and their allies ; that they must 
raise an army composed of good horse and foot, if they desired 
to act in a maimer worthy of so noble a design ; that besides 
their fleet which was to make them masters at sea, they must 
have a great number of transports to carry provisions perpetually 
to the army, which otherwise could not possibly 'subsist in an 
enemy's country, that they must carry vast sums of money with 
them, without waiting for that promised them by the citizens of 
Cgesta, who perhaps were ready in words only, and very proba- 
bly might break their promise ; that they ought to weigh and 
examine the disparity there was between themselves and their 
enemies, with regard to the conveniences and, wants of the army ^ 
the Syracusans iSeing in their own country, in th^ midst of pow- 
eirful allies, disposed by inclination, as well as engaged by inter- 
est to assist them, with men, arms, horses^ and provisions ^ 
whereas, the Athenians would carry on the war in a remote 
country, possessed by their enemies ; where in the winter news 
could not be brought them in lei^s than four months^ tii^e ; a 
country where all thingsi would oppose the Athenians, and 
nothing be procured but by force of arms ^ that it would reflett 
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ibe greaiest ignommj on the AlhenioBs should they be forced to 
abandon their enterprise 5 and thereby beciHne the scorn eaid 
contempt of their enemies, by th^r ne^ctinf to take ^11 the pre- 
cautions which so important a design required ; that as for him- 
self, he was determined not to go, unless he was provided with all 
things necessary for the expedition, because the safety of the 
whole army depended on that circumstance ; and tliat he would 
not rely on caprice, or the precarious engagements of the allies. 

28. Nicias had Mattered himself that this speech would cool 
the ardour of the people, whereas it only inflamed it the more. 
Immediately the generals had full powers given them to raise as 
many troops, and ^t'but as many galleys as they should judge 
necessary; and the levies were accordingly carried on in Athens 
and oth^ places, with inexpressible activity. 

2*9. When prepared, they accordingly set sail, after having 
appointed Corcyra the rendezvous for most of the allies, with 
such ships as were to early the provisions and warlike stores. 
All the citizens as well as foreigners in Athens flocked by day- 
break to the port of Pyraeus : the former attended by their child.ien, 
relations, friends and companions, with a joy overcast with a lit- 
tle sorrow, upon their bidding adieu to persons that were as dear 
to them as life, and who were setting out on a distant and very 
dangerous expiedition, from which it was uncertain whether they 
would ever return, though they flattered themselves with the 
nopes that it would be successful : the foreignere came thither 
to feed their eyes with a sight which was highly worthy their 
/curiosity, for no single city in the world had ever fitted out so 
gallant a fleet: those indeed which had been sent against Epi- 
daurus and Potidaja were as considerable with regard to the 
number of soldiers and ships, but then they were not equipped 
with so much magnificence, neither i^as their voyage so long, 
nor their enterprise so important. 

50. Here were seen a land and naval anny, provided with the 
utmost care, and at the expense of particular persons, as w^ll as 
of the public, with all things necessary on account of the length 
of the vo5age and the duration of the war. The city furnished 
a iiundred empty galleys; that is, three-score light ones, and 
forty to transport the soldiers heavily armed. Every mariner 
received daily a drachma, or ten pence English for hiis pay, ex-' 
elusive of what the captains of ships gave the rowers of the first ' 
bench. Add to this the pomp aiid magnificence ^t was dis- 
played universally, every one striving to eclipse the j*est, and 
each captain endeavouring to make his s^p the lightest, and 
at Ae «ame time the gayest in the whole fleet. 

51. I shalliiottake«oticeof the thmceot the aoldiQrs-aild 
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seamen^ who were the flower of the Athenians 5 nor of their 
emulation with 'regard to the beauty and neatness of their arriis 
and equipage ; hnd more than that of their officers, who bad 
laid out considerable sums piurely to distinguish themselves, and 
tp give foreigners an advantageous idea of their persons and cir- 
cumstances^ so that this sight had the air of a pageant, in which 
the utmost magnificence is displayed, rather than of a warlike 
expedition. < But the boldness and greatness of the design still 
exceeded its expense and splendour, 

32. When the ships were loaded and the troops got on board, 
the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were offered up for the 
success of the, expedition ; gold and silver cups were filled every 
where with wine and the accustomed libations were poured out : 
the people who lined the shore shouting at the same time, and 
lifting up their hands to heaven to wiali their fellow-citizens a 
good voyage and success. 

3 3 . And now the hymn being sung,t ^^^ the ceremonies ended, 
the ships sailed one after another out of the harbour ; after which 
they strove to outsail one another, till the whole fleet met at 
iEgina. From thence it made to Corcyra ; where the army of 
the allies was assembled with the rest of the fleet. 

34. Being now arrived at Sicily, the generals were divided in 
their opinions as to the place where they should make a descents 
Lamacnus, one of the generals, was for making directly for Sy- 
racuse*. He urged, that it was as yet unprovided, and under the 
greatest consternation.^ that an army was always most terrible 

* on its approach, before the enemy had time to recollect, and make 
danger familiar ; these reasons, however, were overruled. It was 
agreed to reduce the smaller cities first ; when having detached ten 
galleys only to take a view of the situation and harbom* of Syra- 
cuse, they landed with the rest of their forces and surprised Catana- 

35. In the mean time, the enemies of Alcibiades had taken 
occasion from his absence to attack him with redoubled vigour. 
They aggravated his miscondua in neglecting the proper method 
of attack ; and enforced their accusation by alleging, that he had 
profaned the mysteries of Ceres : this was sufficient to induce the 
giddy multitude to recal their general ; but for fear of raising a 
tumult in the army, they only sent him orders to return to 
Athens, to" pacify the people by his presence. 

36» Alcibiades obeyed the orders with seeming submission ; 
but reflecting on the inconstancy and, caprice of his judges, the 
instant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got oii shore^ he 
disappeared ; and eluded the pursuit of those who sought after 
hhn : the galley,|therefQre, returned without him ; and th^ people 
In a rage coodexnoed hhn to death (c^ his contumacyt 
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3^. Hb whole estate was confiscated ; and all the xm den of 
religion were commanded to curse him. Some time after, news 
being brought him that the Athenians had condemned him to 
death ; '^ 1 hope one day/' saith he, ^< to^make them sensib* 
that I am still alive/' * ^ 

38. The Syracusans had by this time put themselves in a 
posture of defence ; and finding that Nicias did not advance to- 
wards them, they talked of attacking liim in his camp \ and some 
of them asked, in a scoffing way, ^' Whether he was come into 
Sicily to settle at Cutana ?'' He was roused by this insult, and 
resolved to make the best of his way to Syracuse. He durst not 
attempt it by land for want of cavalry : and hp thought it eqdally _ 
hazardous to make a descent by sea upon an enemy who was sp 
well prepared to receive him : however, he chose the latter way 
and succeeded in it by a stratagem. 

39- He had gained a citizen of Catana to go as a deserter to 
the S3Tacusans, and inform th&m that the Athenians lay every 
ni^ht in the town without their arms: and, that early in the 
morning, on a ceitain day^ appointed, they might surprise them ; 
seize on their camp with all their arms and baggage ; bum their 
fleet in the harbour, and destroy the whole army. ^ 

40. The Syracusans gave credit to him, and marched with all 
their forces towards Catana : which Nicias had no sooner no- 
tice of, but he embarked his troops ; and steering away for Sy- 
racuse, landed them there the nei^t morning, and fortified him- 
self in the outskirts of the town. The Syracusans were so pro- 
voked at this trick being put upon them, that they immediately 
returned to S3rracuse, and presented themselves without the 
walls in order of battle. 

41. Nicias marched out of his trenches to meet them ; and a 
very sharp action ensued } wherein, at length, the Athenians got 
the better; and forced the enemy back to the city, after having 
killed two hundred and sixty of them and their confederates, 
with the loss of fifty of their own men. They were not ais yet 
in a condition to attack, the, city, and, therefore, took up their 
winter quarters at Catana and Naxes. 

42. The year following greater projects were undertaken: 
for havmg received a supply of horse from Athiens, with provi- 
sions, ^nd other stores of war, Nicias set sail for Syracuse, in 
order to block it up by sea and land. In this manner dlr^ the 
little state of Athens spread terror "among all the ndghbouring 
states \ and now risen to its utmost height, began to aspire at 
universal empire. 

43. Athens had already been the mistress of arts and philoso- 
phy 5 it now^ with inverted ambition, aimed at setting^ mankind 
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an example of the arts of conquest and of war ; but ibfiy had 
never considered th^t a petty state raised artificially into power, 
is liable to a thousand accidents in its way to conquest. 

44. They had now sent out their whole force into Sicily ; und 
while they fought to decide the fate of Syracuse, they were in 
fact contending for their own ; the existence of Athens and Sy- 
racuse depended so much on the event of the present invasion, 
that both sides fought with the utmost perseverance, and histo- 
rians have been minute in the detail. 

• 45. The siege was now carried on in a more regular and 
skilful manner than had ever been practised before ; and men 
were taught a new lesson now, as well in the arts of attack as of 
defence. Nicias found it necessary, in the first place, to g§in 
Epipolae, a high hill which commanded, the city, and had a 
steep craggy passage up to it. 

46* The Syracusans were so sensible of the importance of 
this post, that they had ordered a detachnient of seven hundred 
men to march, upon a signal given, to the defence of it j but Ni- 
cias had landed his men in a little remote harbour, so secretly, 
and so suddenly, that they easily made themselves inasters qf 
it I and the seven hundred, running up. from the plains in a con- 
fused manner to dispossess them, were repulsed with the loss of 
three hundred of them and their leader. 

47* Nicias built a fort there, as a magazine ; and proceeded 
to invest the town oji the land side, so as to prevent any commu- 
nication with the country. The enemy endeavouring to defeat 
his works, and render them useless, several skirmisher ensued, 
wherein the Athenians had generally the better ; bat, in one of 
them, Lamachus, being pressed hard, and abandoned by his 
men, was killed. ^ 

48. The S3rracusans being still intent on the recovery of Epi- 
dolse, ordered- up another detachment thither. Nicias was at 
this time sick at the fort, and in bed, with only his servants 
about himself ; but when he found the enemy were forcing his 
entrenchments, he got up, and set fire to the engines and other 
wood that lay scattered about the fort ; w^ich had so good an 
tfftci that it served as a signal to his'own troops to come up to 
ills relief; and so terrified and confounded those of the enemy, 
that ihey retreated into the city. 

' 49. From thenceforth Nicias, who was now sole general, con- 
ceived great hopes, for ^veral cities of Sicily, which hitherto 
had not declared for either side, came and joined him ; and there 
arrived from all quarters vessels laden with provisions for his 
army ; all parties, being eager to go over to him, because he had 
acquired the superiority , and been exceedingly successful in all 
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his UBde^rtaikings. The Syrac'osans seeing themselvefe; blocked 
lip hotfa by sea and land^ and losing all hopes of being able to 
defend their city any longer, already proposied an accommodation. 

50. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedsemon to their as- 
sistance, having heard in his passage the extremity to which they 
iwere reduced, and looking upon the whole island as lost, sailed 

' forward nevertheless, not in the view of defending Sicily, but only 
to preserve to the nations of Italy s\jeh cities as were subject to 
themliii that bland, if it were not too late, and if this could be 
done; for fame had declared in all places that the .^ Athenians 
had already possessed themselves of the whole island, and were 
h^ded by a general whose wisdoni and good fortune reoiJered 
hmi invincible. 

51. The fortifications of the Athenians were now almost 
completed : they had drawn a double wall, near half a tea^e hi 
length, aldng the plain and the fens, towards the great pon ; and 
had almost reached it. There now remained on one side only a 
small part of the wall to be finished ; and the Syracusans were 
upon the brink of ruin \ they had no hopes left : they were' un- 
able to defend themselves, and they knew not where to look for 
succours \ for thb reason, they resolved to surrender, and a 
council was held to settle the articles of capitulation which were 
to be presented to Nicias. 

52. It was at that very instant, and in this most distressful 
juncture, that a messenger arrived at Syracuse from Corinth 
with news of speedy relid*. . The whole body of citizens fiocked 
round the messenger of such welcome information. He gave 
them to understand, that Gylippus, the Lacedaemonian general, 
wbqld be with them immediately, followed by a great many 
other galleys which came to his aid. The S3nracusaQs astonbh 
ed, or rather stiipified as it were with this news, could scarce 
believe what they heard. 

53. Whilst they were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a courier 
arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his approach; and or- 
dered them to march oht all their troops to meet him. He him- 
self, after taking a fort in his way, marched in order of battle 
directly* for Epipolae ; and ascending by Eurychis, as the Athe- 
nians had done^ he prepared to attack them from without, while 
the Syracusans should charge them on their side with the forces 
of Syracuse. 

^4. The Athenians, excee<fingly surprised by his arrival, drew 
up hastily, «nd without order, wider the wall : widi regard to 
himself, laying down his arms when he approached, hie sent 
word by a herald that he would allow &e Athenians five days 
to leave Sicily. Nicias did not condescend to make the Itast 
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answer to this proposal ; and some of jhis soldiers bursting oat a 
laughing, asked the herald whether the presence of a Lacedae- 
monian privateer, and the trifling wand of a herald could make ' 
any change in the present state of the chy ? Both sides, there- 
fore, prepared for battle. 

55. Gylippus began by storming the fort of Labda]la,.and 
cutting in pieces all who were found in it. The Athenians, hi 
the mean time, were not idle in forming intrenchments to op- 
pose him, while the besieged were equally assiduous iqpcutting 
down and breaking through those walls and circumvallations 
which were carried round their city. At length, both sides drew 
up their forces in battle array between the walls which the 
Athenians had raised tb keep off the enemy. 

56. In the first engagement, the cavalry of Gylippus being 
rendered useless from the narrowness of the place, to reaniniate 
his soldiers, by d()ing them justice, he had the courage to re- 
proach himself for, the ill success they had met with ; and to de- 
clare publicly, that he, not they, had occasioned the late defeat, 
because he made them fight in too narrow a spot of ground. 
•However, he promised soon to give them an opportunity of re- 
covering both their honour and his ; and, accordingly, the very 
next day he led them against the enemy, after having exhorted 
them in the strongest terms to behave in a manner wojthy of 
their ancient glory. 

^7* Nicias, perceiving that though ,he should not desire to 
come to a battle, it woidd^ however, be absolutely necessary to 
prevent the enemy from extending their line beyond the contra- 
vMlation, to which they were already very near, (because o^her- 
wise-this would be granting them a certain victory) therefore 
marched boldly against the Syracusans. Gylippus brought up 
his troops beyond the place where the walls terminated on both 
sides, in order that he might leave the more room to extend his 
battle } when, charging the enemy's left wing with his horse, he 
put it to flight, and soon after defeated their right. 

58. We have an instance of wh^t the experience and abili- 
ties of a great, captain are capable of producing : Gylippus, with 
fhe same men, the same arms, the same horses, and the same . 
ground, by only changing his oaier of battle, defeated the Athe- 
nians, and beat them quhe to their camp. The following night 
the victors carried on their wall beyond the wall of contravalla^ 
tion of the Atheniaps, and thereby deprived them of all hopes of 
being able to surround the city. 

59* Nicias, had eVer since the arrival of Gylippus, been put 
upon the defepsive ; and, as he daily lost ground m the countoy, 
he retired towards the ^x^ to keep that opei» m case of accidents, 
. \ F2 
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and to bring in provisions. For this purpose he possessed him- 
self of Plemmyrium, near the gf eat harbour, where he built three 
forts, and kept himself up as it were iu a garrison. Gylippus 
took this opportunity to gain over the inland cities ; and, at the 
same time, arrived the fleet that was expected from Corinth. 

60. Nicjas, under these circumstances, wrote a very melan- 
choly account of his aDairs to Athens ; that the enemy were be- 
come so superior to him, that he was not in a condition to force 
their ^trenchments ; and that instead of besieging theni, that he 
was now besieged himself: that the towns revolted from him, the 
slaves and mercenaries deserted : that his troops were employed 
in guarding the forts and fetching in provisions, and that in this 
latter service, many of them were cut off by the enemy's horse. 

61. That the fleet was in as bad condition as the army; 
aud that, in short, without a speedy reinforcement bf men, ships, 
and mon^y, equal to what he had at first set out with, it was in 
vain to attempt any thing farther : then, as to his own particular, 
he complained of his being afflicted with sharp nephritic pains, 
which rendered him incapable of going on with the service; and 
therefore pressed to be recalled. 

62. The Athenians were so affected with this letter, that they 
named Eurymedon and Demosthenes to go over with fresh sup- 
plies, the former immediately with ten galleys, and the other 
early in the spring with a stronger force. At the same time they 
appomted Meander and Euthydemus to act as assistants to 
Nlcias, but would not grant his request of coming home. 

63. In the mean time, Gylippus, who had made the tour of 
Sicily, returned with as many men as he could raise in the whole 
island; and prevailed with the Syracusans to fit out the strong-^ 
est fleet in their power, and to hazard a battle at sea, upon the 
presumption that the success would answer the greatness of the 
enterprise. This advice was strongly enforced by Hermocrates, 
who exhorted the Syracusans not to abandon to their enemies 
the empfre'of the seas. 

64. He observed that the Athenians themselves had not re- 
ceived it from their ancestors, nor been always possessed of it ; 
that the Persian war had in a manner forced them into th« 
IflDowledge of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great obstacles, 
their disposition, and the situation of their city, which stood at a 
considerable distance from the ^a ; that they had made them- 
selves formidable to other nations, not so much by then* real 
strength, as by their courage and intrepidity ; that they ought 
to copy them ; and since they had to do with enemies who were 
so enteiprising, i^ was fit they shocdd be- Equally daring. 

65. This advice was approved^ and accordingly a lavge fleet 
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was equippea. Gylippus led out all his land forces in the night 
time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five galleys of 
Syracuse, which were in the great harbour^ and forty-five in the 
lesser, which was an arsenal for ships, were ordered to advance 
towards Plemmyrium to amaze the Athenians, who it^ould find 
themselves attacked both by sea and land at the same time. 

66. The Athenians, at this news, went on board also ^ and 
with twenty-five ships sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan 
vessels, wluch were sailing out against them frotn the great har- 
bour ; and opposed thirty-five more to the forty-five of the 'enemy 
which were come out of the little port. A sharp engagement 
was fought at the mouth of the great harbour, one party endeav- 
ouring to force their way into it, and the other tb keep them out. 

67> Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having 
flocked to the shore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the 
forts unexpectedly by day-break ; and having carried !he geatest 
of them by storm, the soldiers who defended the other two were 
so terrified, that they abandoned them in a moment 

68. After this advantage, the Syracusans sustairied a consid-- 
erable loss, for such of their vessels as fought at the entrance of 
the harbour (after having forced the Athenians) bulged furiously 
one s^ainst ^e other, as they entered it in disorcer ; and by this 
means shifted the victory to their enemies, wh> were not con- 
tented with pursuing, but also gave chase to those who were 
victorious in the great harbour. Eleven Syra:usan galleys were 
sunk, and great numbers of the sailors in them were killed. 

69. Three were taken ; but the Athenians likewise lost three ^ 
and after towing ofi* those of the enemy, tbey raised a trophy in 

. a little island lying before v Plemmyrium, and retired to the 
centre of tlieir camp. 

70. One circumstance which the besieged considered of the 
greatest importance, was to attempt a second engagement both 
by sea and land, before the .fleet and other succours sent by the 
Athenians should arrive. They haii concerted fresh measures 
for a battle at sea, by improving fiom the errors they had com- 
mitted in the last engagement. 

71. The change made in the gafleys was, theiir prows were now 
shorter, and, at the same time, sponger and more solid than be- 
fore. For this purpose they fixed great pieces of timber projecting 
forward on each side of the prows, and to these pieces they joined 
beams by way of. props. The beams extended to the length of 
six cubits on each side o/ the vessel, both within and without. ' 

72. By this they hoped to gain an advantage over the galleys 
of the Atlieniaqs, which did not dare, because of the weakness of 
their prows^ to attack an enemy iD front« but only in flank ^ not 
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to mention, that should the battle be fought iii tlie harix^, th^jr 
would not have ropm to spread themselves, nor to pass betweeb 
two galleys, in which lay their greatest art, nor to tack about 
after thty should have been repulsed, in order to return to the 
•charge ; whereas, the Syracusans, by their being masters of the 
whole extent of the harbour^ Would have all these advantages ; 
and might reciprocally assist one another. On these circum 
stances the latter founded their hopes of victory. 

73. Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the infantry out of the 
camp, and advanced towards that part of the contravallation o 
the Athenians which f?iced the city ; whilst the troops of Olym- 
pia marched towards the other, and their galleys set sail. 

74. Nicias did not care tp venture a second battle, saying, 
that as he expected a fresh fleet every moment, and a great re- 
inforcement under Demosthenes, it would betray the greatest 
want of j^idgment, should he and his troops, who were inferior 
in number ^0 those of the enemy, and already fatigued, haz^d a 
battle without being forced to it. 

75. On iht contrary, Menander and Euthydemus, who bad just 
before been a^^pointed to share the command with Nicias till the 
sArival of De^^osthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous oi 
those generals, were eager to perform some exploit, to bereave 
^he ,one of his gl\ry, and if possible eclipse that of the other. 

76. The pretence they alleged on this occasibn was, the fame 
md reputation of ':^thens ; and they asserted with such vehe- 
.tence, that it woi\Id be entirely destroyed, should tliey shun 
the battle, as the Syracusans ofiered it to them, that they at last 
forced Nicias to a coiapliance. The Athenians had sevepty-five 
galleys, and the Syracusans eighty. 

77* The first day th^ fleets continued in sight of each other 
in the great harbour, witWut engaging, aiid only a few skirmishes 
passed ; after which, bof> parties retired, While the land forces 
acted in the same manner* The Syracusans did not make the 
least motion the second day> 

78. Nicias, taking advantage of this inactivity, caused the 
transports to draw up in a tine at some distance from one an- 
other, in order that his galleys night retire behind them with 
safety, in case he should be defeated. On the morrow, the Sy- 
racusans came up sooner than usua\, when a great part of the 
day was spent in skirmishing ; after ^hich they retired. 

79. The Athenians did not suppose they would return ; but 
imagined that fear would make them flj. But having refreshed 
themselVes'in great dili^ce, and returning on board their gal- 
leys, they attacked the Athenians, who were far from expecting 
them. The latter being now forced to return immediately on 
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board their ships, they entered them in great tjkorder y ^ ^ant^ 
they had not time to draw them up in a line of battle ; and most 
of the bailors were fasting. 

80. Victory did not long continue in susjiense. The Athe^ 
nians after making a short and slight resistance^ retired behind* 
their line of ti^nsports. The enemy pursued them thither, but 

vere estopped by the yards of those ships, to which were fixed 
dolphins of lead : these being very heavy, had they fallen on the 
enemy's galleys, would have sunk them at once. The Aliieni- 
ans lost seven galleys in this engagement, ahd a great number of 
soldiers were either killed, or taken prisoners. 

81. This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consternation-: ali ^ 
the misfortunes he had met with ever since the time he had en 
joyed the supreme command came into his mind ; and he WKi 
now involved in a greater than any of them, by his coinplying 
with the advice of his cdleagues. Whilst he w*i8 revolving 
these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes' fleet was seen coming forward 
in great pomp, and with such an air as might fill the enemy with 
dread. It was now the dliy after the battle. 

82. This fleet consisted of seventy-three galleys, on board of 
which were five thousand fighting men, and about three thousand 
archers, slingers, and bowmen. All these galleys were richly 
trimmed, their prows being adorned with shining streamers, 
manned with stout rowers, commanded by good ofiicers, and 
echoing with the sound of clarions and trumpets : Demosthenes, 
having aflected an air of pomp and triumph, purposely to strike 
terror into the enemy. 

83. This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond expres- 
sion. They did not see any end, or even the least suspension 
of their calamities. All they had done hitherto or suflered was 
as nothing, and their work was to be^n again. What hopes^ 
could they entertain of being able to weary out the patience of 
the A-thenians, since, though they had a camp intrenched in the 
middle of Attica, were, however, able to send a second army 
into Sicily, as considerable as the former 5 and that their power 
as well as their coure^e seemed, notwithstanding all their losses, 
instead of diminishing to increase daily. ^ 

84. Demosthenes, having made an exact inquiry into the state 
of things, imagined it would not be proper for him to lose time, 
as Nicias had done, who having spread an universal terror at 
his first arrival, became afterwards the object of contempt for 
his having wintered in Catana, instead of going directly to Syra- 
cuse; and had afterwaids given Gylippus an opportunity of 
throwing troops into it. 

35. He flattered himself with the hm)es that he should be 
12 
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able to carry the city at the first attack^ by taking advantage of 
the alarm which the news of his arriVd would spread in'every 
part of it ; and by that means should immediately put^an end to 
the war : otherwise he intended to raise the siege, and no longer 
* harass and lessen the troops by fighting battles never decbive ; 
nor quite exhaust th^ city of Athens, by employing its treasures 
' in needless expenses. 

86. Nicias, terrified by this bold and pi^ipitate resolution oi 
Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty ; but to take time 
to weigh things deliberately,, that he might have no cause to re- 
pent of what he should do. He observed to him, .that the enemy 
would be ruined by delays ; that their provisions as well as 
money were entirely exhausted; that their allies were going to 
abandon them; that they must soon be reduced to such extremi- 
ty for want of provisions as would force them to surrender, as 
they had before resolved. For there were certain persons in 
Syracuse who held a secret correspondence with Nicias, and ex- 
horted him not to be impatient, because the Syracusans were 
> tired with the war with Gylippus ; and that should the necessity 
to which they were reduced, be ever so little increased, they 
would surrender at discretion. 

87* As Nicias did not explain himself clearly ; and would not 
declare in express terms, that sure and certain advices were sent 
him of whatever was transacted in the city, his remonstrances 
were considered as an effect of the timidity and slowness with 
which he had always been reproached. ^^ Such," said they, 
^' are his usual protractions, delays, distrusts, and fearful pre- 
caution, whereby he has deadened all the vivacity, and extin- 
guished all the ardour of the troops, in not marching them im^ 
mediately against the enemy ^ but on the contrary, by deferring 
to attack them till his own forces were weakened and despised." 
This made the rest of the generals, and all the officers, come over 
to .Demosthenes' opinion ; and Nicias himself was at last forced 
to acquiesce in it. 

88. Demosthenes, after having attacked to no purpose the 
wall which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, confined 
himself to the attack of Epipols, from a supposition that, 
should he once be master of it, the wall would be quite unde- 
fended. He, therefore, took provisions for .five days, with work- 
men, implements, and every thing necessary for lum to defend 
that post after he should possess himself of it. 

89. As there was no going up to it in the day time undiscov- 
ered, he marched fhither in the night with all his forces, follow- 
ed by Eurymedon and Menander ; Nicias staying behind to guard 
Qke camp. They Went up by the way of Euryclus, as before. 
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miperccived by the sentinels, attacked the first intrenchment, 
and stormed it, after killing part of those who defended it. De- 
mosthenes, not satisfied with this advantage, to prevent the ar- 
dour of his soldiers (roai cooling, and to delay tne execution of 
his design, marches forward. 

90. During this interval the forces of the city, sustmned by 
Gylippus, marched under arms out of the intrenchments. Being 
seized with astonishment, which the darkness of the night in- 
creased, they were immediately repulsed and put to flight. But, 
as the Athenians advanced in disorder, to force whatever might 
resist their arms, lest the enemy might rally again, should time 
be allowed them to breathe and recover from their surprise, thi^ 
are stopped on a sudden by the Boeotians, who made a vigorous 
stand, and marching against the Athenians with their pikes pre- 
sented, they repulse; them with great shouts, and make a dread- 
ful slaughter. , . 

91. This spread an universal terror through the rest of the 
army. Those who fled, either force along such as were ad- 
vancing to their assistance, or else mistaking them for eneqEiies, 
turn their arms a^nst them. They now wete all mixed indis^ 
criminately, it being impossible to discover objects in the horrors 
of the night, which was not so gloomy as entirely to make ohr 
jects imperceptible, nor yet light enough to distingiush those 
which were seen. 

92. The Athenians sought for one another to no purpose ; 
and from their often asking the word, by which only they were 
able to know one another, a strange confusion of sounds was 
heard, which occasioned no little disorder ; not to mention that 
they, by this means, divulged the word to the enemy, and could 
not learn theirs ; because by their beiiig together, and in a body, 
they had no occasion to repeat it. 

93. !& the mean time, those who were pursued threw them- 
selves from the top of the ropks ; and many were dashed to pieces 
by the fall : and as most of those who escaped straggled from one 
another up and down the fields and woods, they were cut to 
pieces the next day by the enemy's horse, who pursued them. • 
Two thousand Athenians were slain in this engagement ; and a 
great number of arms were taken, those who fled having thrown 
them^away, that they might be the better able to escape ovet 
the precipices. - 

94. Soon after gylippus, having made the tour of Sicily, 
brought ^ great number of troops with him, which rendered the 
affairs of Athens still more desperate ; and deprived ^^icias of afl 
hopes of success : besides, die Athenian army now b^;«n to di- 
minish exceedingly by sickness 5 and nothing seemed to remain, 
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bat tbeir quitting an island in which they had experienced erery 
mortification. Nicxas no longer opposed the resolnfion^ and ooly 
desired to have it kept secret. • Oixlers were thek-efore given as 
privately as possible, for the fleet to prepare for setting sail with 
the utmost expedition. 

95. When all things were ready, the moment they were gomg 
to set sail (wholly unsuspected by the enemy, who were far from 
surmising they would leave Sicily so soon) the moon was sud- 
dienly ecfipsed in the middle of the night, and lost all its splen- 
dour, which terrified Nicias and the whole army, who, from ig- 
norance and superstition, were astonished at so sudden a bhange, 
the causes of which they did Lot know, and therefore dread'^d 
the consequences of it. 

96. They then consulted the soothsayers, who being equally 
imacquainted with the reasons of tliis phenomenon, only aug- 
mented their consternation. It was the custom, after such acci- 
dents had happened to suspend their enterprise but for three days. 
The soothsayers pronounced, that he must not sail till three 
times nine days were past, (these were Thucydides' words) which 
was doubtless a mysterious number in the opinion of the people. 

97. Nicias, scrupulous to a fault, and full of a mistaken vene- 
ration for these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, declared, 
that he would wait a whole revolution of the moon, and not re- 
turn till the same day of the next month, as-if he had not seen 
the plan^ very clearly, the instant it had emerged from that part 
which was darkened by the hiterposition of the earth's body. 

98. But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the 
intended departure of the Athenians soon spread over the city; 
a resolution was taken to attack the besiegers both by sea and 
.and. ^ The Syracusans began the first day by attacking the in- 
trenchments, and gained a slight advantage over the enemy. On 
the morrow they made a second attack, and at the same time sail- 
ed with seventy-six galleys against eighty-^ix of the Athenians. 

99. Eurymedon, who Commanded the right of the Athenian 
jieet, having spread along the shore to surround them, this move- 
ment proved fatal to him ; for, as he was detached from the body 
of the fleet, the Syracusans, aiter forcing the main battle, which 
was in the centre, attacked him ; drove him vigorously^ into the 
gulf cdled Dascon, and there defeated him entirdy. Euryme- 
don lost his life in the engagement. ^ 

100. They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, 
and run them against the shore. Gylippus, who commanded 
the land army, seeing the Athenian galleys were forced aground, 
and not able to return into the stoccado, landed with part of his 
troops^ in order to charge the soldiers, in caset they should be 
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forced to run ashore^ and give hid frietids the more room to tow 
^uch galleys as they should have taken r however he was repuls- 
ed by the Tyithenians, who were posted on that side^ and obliged 
by the Athenians, who flew to sustain them, to retire with some 
loss, as far as a moor which lay near it. 

IQi. The latter saved most of their ships, eighteen excepted, 
which were taken by the Syracusans, and their crews cut to 
pieces by them. After this, resolving to bum the rest, they 
filled an old vessel with combustible tnateriais, and having set 
fire to it, they drove it by the help of the wind against the Athe- 
nians, who nevertheless extinguished the fire, and drove off that 
ship. Each side erected trophies ; the Syracusans for the death 
of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained the day be- 
fore ; the Athenians, for their haviiig driven part of the enemy 
into the moor, and put the other part to flight, i 

102. But the mindis of the two nations were very diflerently 
opposed : the Syracusans, who had b^en thrown into the utmost 
consternation at the arrival of Demosthenes with his fleet, seeing 
themselves victorious in a naval engagement, resumed fresh 
hopes, and assured themselves of a complete victory over their 
enemies ; the Athenians, on the contrary, frustrated of their only 
resource, and overcome at sea, so contrary to their expectations, 
entirely lost courage, and had no thoughts but of retiring. 

1 03. The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, and prevent 
th^ . escaping, shut the mouth of the great harbour, .which was 
aoout five hunted paces wide, with galleys placed crosswise, 
and other vessels fixed with anchors- and iron chains ; and at the 
same time made the requisite preparations for a battle, in case 
they should have courage to engage again. 

104. When the Athenians saw themselves thus hemmed in, 
the generals and principal ofiicers assembled, in order to delibe- 
rate on the present state of aflairs. They were in absolute want 
of provisions, which was owing to their having forbid the people 
of Catana to bring any, from the hopes they entertained of t»eir 
being able to retire ; and they could not procure any from other 
places, unless they were masters of the sea : this made them re- 
solve to venture a sea fight. 

105. In this view they wiwre determined to leave their old . 
camp and their wiadls ; and to intrench themselves on the shore 
near the ships, in the smallest compass possible : their design 
was to leave some fprces in that place to guard the baggage and 
their sick; and to fight With the rest aboard all the ibips they ^ 
should have saved. They intended' to retire into Catana in ease 
they shoald he victorious ; otherwise to set fire to then* ships,and 
to march by land to the nearest city belonging to their allies. 

\9k 
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106. This resplutton being taken, Nicias immediat^y .filled 
a Jiundred and ten galleys (the others having lost their oars) with 
the flower lof his iniantry, and drew up the rest of the forces.' 
particularly the bowmen, in order of bajttle on shore. As the 
Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syracusan gal- 
. leys, ^icias had provided harping irons to grapple them, in order 
to break the force of the blow, and to come immediately to close 
fight as on shore. 

107.. But the enemy percei^ng this,, covered the proi^s and 
upper part of their galleys with leather, to prevent their being 
so easily laid hold of. The commanders on both sides had em- 
ployed all their rhetoric to animate their men, and none could 
ever have been prompted with stroi^er motives ;' for the battle 
which was going to he fought was to determine not only their 
lives and liberties, but also the fate of their country. 

108. This battle was very qbstipate and bloody. The Athe- 
nians being arrived at the mouth of the port, easily took those 
ships which defended the entrance of it ; but when they attempt- 
ed to break ^e chain of the rest, to widen the passage, the enemy 
came up from all quarters. As near two hundred galleys came 
rushing on each side in a narrow place, there must necessarily 
be a very great confusion; and the vessels could not easily ad 
vance forward, or retire, or turn about to renew the attack. 

109. The beaks of the galleys for this reason did very little 
execution, but there were very furious and frequent discharges. 
The Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of stones, 
which always did execution from what place soever they were 
thrown ; whereas, they defended themselves only by shooting 
darts and arrows, which by the motion of the ships, from the 
agitation of the sea, did not carry true, and by that n;ieans the 
greatest part of them did little execution. Ariston, the pilor, 
had given the Syracusans this counseLs ' 

110. These discharges being over, the soldiers heavily armed 
attempted to enter the enemy's ships, m order to fight hand to 
hand ; and it often halppened that whilst they were climbing up 
one side, their own ships were entered on the other, and two pr 
three ships were grappled to one, which occasioned a great per- 
plexity and confusion. Farther, the noise of the ships, that da^ed 
one against the other; the different cries of the victors and the van- 
quished, prevented the orders of the officers from being heard. 

Ill, 'The Athenians wanted to force a passage, whatever 
might be the consequence, to secure ti^eir return into their own 
country; and this the enemy emplo3/;ed' their utmost efforts to 
prevent, in.order that they might gain a more complete and more 
glorious, victory. 
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112. The ti^o land armies, which were drawn up on the 
highest part of the shore, and the inhabitants of the city who 
were there, ran to the waUs, whilst the rest kneeling in their 
temples were imploring heaven to give success to their fellow- 
citizens : all these saw clearly, because of their little distance from 
the fleets, every thing that passed, and Contemplated the battle 
as from an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety and terror. 

113. Attentive to, and shuddering at every movement, and 
the several changes which happened, they discovered the concern 
they bad in the batde, their fears, their hopes, their grief, their 
joy, by different cries and xlifferent, gestures; stretching out their 
hands sometimes towards the combatants to animate them, at 
other times towards heaven to implore the succour and protec- 
tion of the gods. 

114. At last the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battle 
and a vigorous resistance, was put to flight and drove, against 
the shore. The Syracusans, who we^ spectators of this victo- 
ry, conveyed the news to the whole city by sin universal shout. 
The victors, now masters of the sea, and sailing with a. favoura- 
ble wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy ;. whibt the Athe- 
nians, who were quite dejected andoverpowered, did not so much 
as request that their dead soldiers might be delivered to tbem, \t^ 
order to pay the last sad duty to their remains. 

115. There now remained but two methods for them to 
choose, either to attempt the passage a second time, for which 
they had ships and soldiers sufficient, or to abandon their fleet 
to the enemy and retire by land. Demosthenes proposed the 
former ; but the sailors, in the deepest affliction, refused to obey, 
fully persuaded that it would be impossible for them to sustain a 

I second engagement. The^ second method was, therefore, re- ' 
solved upon, and acc(Mrdingly they prepared to set out in the 
n^ght, to conceal the march of their army from the enemy. 

116. But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was very 
sensible that it was of the utmost importance not to suffer so 
great a body of forces to escape, since they otherwise might for- 
tify themselves in some comer of the island, and renew the war. 
The Syracusans were at that time in the midst of their festivity 
and rejoicings ; and meditating nothing but how they might di- 
vert themselves after the toils they h^d sustained in fight. They^ 
were then solemnising the festival of Hercules. 

117. To desire the Syracusans to take up arms again ^ti or-, 
der to pursue the enemy, and to attempt to draw them from 
their diversions, either by force or persuasion, would have been 
to no puroo^e, for which reason another expedient was employ- 
ed. Hermocrates sent out a few horsemen, who were to pass 
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for MtndB of the Atheiuaiis^, and ordered them to cry aloud^ 
<< Tdl Nieias not to retire till day«light^ tor the Syracusaas lie 
in ambush kr him^ and have seized on their pa'sses." 

lis. This false advice stopped N^cias at once ; and he did 
not even set out the next day, in oxxier that the soldiers might ha^e 
more time to prepare for their departorey and cfirry off whatever 
might l^ necessary for their subsistence, and abandon the rest. 

119. The enemy had time enough fpr seizing ihe avenues. 
The next morning early they possessed themselves of the most 
difficult passes } fortified those places where the rivers were ford- 
able ; broke down the bridges, and spread detachments of horse 
up and down the plain y. so that there was not one place which 
the Athenians could pass without fighting. 

120. They set out upon their march the third day after the 
battle, with a design ^o retire to Catena. The whole army was 
in an inexpressible consternation, to see such great numbers o. 

' men either dead or dying j some of whom were left exposed to 
wild- beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. ,. 

121. Those who were sick and wounded conjured them with 
tears to take them along with the army; and held by their 
clothes when they were going: or else, crawling after them, fol- 
lowed them as far as their strength would permit : and^ when 
this failed, bad recourse to tears, sighs^ imjurecations ; and send 
ing up towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they called 
upon the -gods, as well as men, (o avenge their cruelty, whUst 
every place echoed with lamentations. 

122. The whole army was in a de^dorable condition. All the 
Athenians were seized with the deepest melancholy* They were 
inwardly tortured with rage and anguish, when they represented 
to thiemselves the greatness from which they were fallen ; the 
extreme misery to which they were reduced, and the still greater 
evils from which they foresaw it would be impossible for them 
to escape. 

.123. They could not bear the comparison, forever present in 
their thoughts, of the triumphant state in which they had left 
Athens in the midst of the good wishes and acclamations of the 
people, with the ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the 
cries and imprecations of their relatibns and fellow^ritizens. 

124. But the most melancholy part of the spe(^acle, and that 
which most deserved compassion, was Nieias ; dejected and 
worn out by a tedious illness^ deprived of the most necessary 
stores, at a time when his age and in&rmttiejaf required ihem 
most ; pierced not only with his private-grief but that of othM»: 
all which preyed upon his heart. s 

125i However,. this great man, superjcv taatt has eidls^ thought 
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of notiuiig but how he might best covji^ bis soldiers^ audreviirie 
thw courage, tfe ran up andidown In aU places, crying aloud 
(hat their situation was not yet desperate, and that other armies 
had escaped /rom greater daggers; that they ought not to accuse 
themselves, or grieve too immoderately for misfortunes which 
they had not occasioned : that if tbey had offended some god, his 
vengeance must be satiated by this time 3 that fortune, after having 
io^long ^voured the enemy, would at last be tired of persecuting 
them ; that their bravery and numbers made them still formida* 
ble : (being still 'near forty thousand strong) that no cit^ in Sicily 
would be able to withstand them, nor prevent jtheir settling 
wherever they might think proper 5 that they had no more to do 
but to take c^ce of themselves, and march in good order; that 
by a prudent and courageous retreat, which was now become 
tiieir odly resource, they would not only save themselves, but 
a^so their country, and eftable it to recover its former grandeur. 
126* The army now marched in two booties, both drawn up 
in the form of a phalanx; the first being commanded by Nicias, 
and the secondby Pemosthenes, with the baggage in the centre. 
Being C9rae to the river Anapis, they forced their passage, and 
afterwards were charged by ail the enemy's cavalry, as well as 
archers, who discharged perpetually upon them. They were 
annoyed in this manner during several days' mir/ch, every one 
of the passes being guarded, and the Athenians being o()liged to 
. dispute every inch of their way. 

127. The enemy did not care to hazard a battle against an 
army which despair alone might render invincible ; and the in- 
stant the Athenians presented the Syracusans battle, the latter 
letirtd; but whenever the former proceeded in their march," 
th«y advanced and charged them in their retreat. 

128. Demosthenes and Nicias seeing the miserable condition 
to which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of pro- 
visions, and great numbers of them wounded, judged it advisable ' 
;o retire towards the sea by a quite coiitrary way from that in 
which they then marched^ and to make directly for Camarina 
and Gda, instea^l^ of proceeding to Catana as they first intended. 

129. They set out in the night, after lighting a great iiumber 
of fires. The retreat was made in great confusioji and disorder, 
as generally happens to great armies in the gloomy honrors 01 
the night, especi^ly when the enemy is not far off. However, 
tlie vanguard, commanded by Nicias, went forward in good 
order, but above half the rear«gqard, wi:th Demosthenes |at t)ieir 
huad, qukte<i| from die main body ^d lost th^ wav. . 

130. On the riext day, the Syvacusai^, who on tjbe report of 
their retreat, had marched with the ^tm^ diligence^ qaune up 
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unth them about noon; ^ having surrounded him with their 
horse, drove him into a narrow plac« inclosed with a waU, 
V where hn soldiers fought like lions. 

131. Perceiving at the close of the day that thej^ were op- 
pressed with fatigue and covered with wounds, the conquering 
S3rracusans gave the islanders leave to retire, which some of 
them accepted ; and they afterwards spared the lives of the 
rest, who surrendered at discretion,, with De^nosthenes, after 
having stipulated that they should not be put to death, nor sen* 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment. About six thousand soldiers 
surrendered on these conditions. 

132. Nicias arrived the same evening at the river Erineus, 
and passing it, encamped on a mountain, where the.enemy came 
up with him the next day, and summoned him to surrender at 

, discretion, as Demosthenes had done. Nicias could not persuade 
himself at first that what they told him concerning Demosthenes 
was true ; and therefore desired leave to send some horse for 
information. 

133. Upon their returning with the news that Demosthenes 
had really surrendered in that manner, Nicias offered to.pay the 
expenses of the war, upon condition they would permit him to 
leave the country with his forces, and to give as many Atheni 
nialis for hostages as they should be obliged to pay talentel But 
the enemy rejected this proposal with disdain and insolence ; 
and renewed the attack. 

134. Nicias, though in absolute want of all things, however 
sustained the charge the whole night ; and marched towards the 
river Asinarus. When they were got to the banks of it, the Sy- 
racusans advancing up to them, threw most of them into the 
stream, the rest already having plunged voluntarily into it to 
quench their thirst, flere the greatest and most bloody havoc 
was made, the poor wretches being butchered withotit the least 
pity as they were drinking. 

135. Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear this dismal 
spectacle, surrendered, upon condition that Gylippus should dis- 
continue the fightj and spare the rest of his army.. A great num- 
ber were killed, and more taken prisoners, so that all Sicily was 
filled with them. The Athenians seemed to have been displeased 
with their general for surrendering in this manner at discr^ion ; 
and, for this reason, his name was omitted in a public monu- 
ment, on which was engraved the names of those commanders 
who had lost their lives in fightmg for their country. 

136. The victors, adorned with the arms taken from the pri- 
soners, the finest and largest trees they could find on tne banks 
of tbs river; and made a kind of trophies of those treesy wto>« 
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crowning themselves with th^pi^ts of flowers^ dressing their 
horses in the richest caparisons, and cropping those of their 
enemies, they entered triumphantly into Syracuse, ^fter having^ 
happily terminate4 the most considerable war in which they 
had ever been engaged with the Greeks; and won by their 
strength and valour a most signa} and most complete victory. 

137. The next, day a council was held to deliberate on what 
was to be done With the prisoners. Diocles, one of the leaders of 
the greatest authority among the 'people, proposed that all the 
Athenians who were born of free parents, and all such Sicilians 
as had joined with them, should be imprisoned, and only two 
measures of flour and one of water given them daily : that the 
slaves and all the allies sthould be publicly sold ; and the two 
Athenian generals should be first scourged with rods, and after- 
wards put to death. 

138. This last article was exceedingly disliked by all wise, 
and compassionate Syracusans. Hermocrates, who was veiy 
famous for his probity and justice, attempted to make some re- 
monstrances to the people ; but they would not hear him ; and 
the shouts which echoed on all sides, prevented him from con- 
tinuing his speech.' - ' 

139- At that instant, an ancient man, venerable for his great 
age and gravity, who in thi^ war had losit' two. sons, the only 
heirs to his name and estate, made his servants carry him to the 
tribunal for harangues, and the instant he apipeared a profound 
silence was made. ^* You here behold," says he, " an unfortu- 
nate father, who, has felt more than any other Syracusan the fatal 
effects of this war, by the death of two sons, who formed all the 
consolation, and were the only supports of my old age. 

-140. " I cannot, indeed, forbear admiring their courage and 
felicity, in sacrificing to their country's welfare a life of which 
they would one day have been deprived by the common course 
of nature : but then I cannot but be strongly affected with the 
cruel wound, which their death has made in my heart 5 nor for- 
bear hating and detesting the Athenians, the authors of this un- 
happy war, as the murderers of my children; biit, however, I 
cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, that I am less sensi- 
ble of my private affiction tham of the honour of my country ; 
and I see it exposed to eternal infamy by the barbarous advice 
which is now given you. 

141. "The Athenians, indeed, merit/ the worst treatment, 
and every kind of punishment that can be inflicted on them, for 
so unjustly declaring war against us ; but have not the gods, the 
just avengers of crimes, punished Uiem, and revenged us suffi- 
^ciently ? when their general laid down his arms and surrendered, 
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ifici he not do tim m hopes of having th^ lives $pfu?fd; mi if 
w^ put ihem to d^th^ will it be possible for us to WfQii the jwt 
reproach of our having violated the laws of nations, and dia- 
honoured our victory by an unheard-of cruelty ? How will you 
suffer your glory to be thus sullied in the (ace of the whole world ; 
and have it said that a nation who first dedicated a tein]^ in 
this city to Clemency, had not found any in yours ? , 

142. ^ Surely victories and triumphs do not give immortal 
, glory to a city 5 but the exercising mercy towajrds a vanquished 

enemy ; the using moderation in the greatest prosperity, and 
fearing to offend the gods' by a haughty and insolent pride, wiB 
ever insure it. 

143. ^^ You doubtless have not forgot that this Nicias, whose 
fate you are going to pronounce, was the very man who pleaded 
your cause in the assembly of the Athenians ; and employed all 
his credit, and the whole power of his eloquence, to dissuade his 
country from embarking in this war; should you, therefore, pro- 
nounce sentence of death on this worthy genera], would it be a 
just reward for the 2eal he showed for your interest ? With re- 
gard to myself, death would be less grievous to me than the 
sight of so horrid an injustice committed by my countrymen and 
fellow-citizens.^' . 

144. The people seemed moved with compassion at this 
speech ; especially, when this venerable old man first ascended, 
tbey expected to bear him cry aloud for vengeance on those who 
had brought all his calamities upon him, instead of suing for 
their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians having expa- 
tiated with vehemence on the unheard-of cruelties which their 
republic had exercised On several cities belonging to their ene- 
mies, and even to their ancient allies ; the inveteracy which the 
commanders had shown against Syracuse, and the evils they 
would have made it suffer had they been victorigus; the a01ictions 
and groans. of infinite numbers of Syracusans, who bewailed the 
death of their children and near relations, whose names could be 
appeased no other way than by the blood of their murderers. 

145. These representations prevailed, and the people returned 
to their sanguinary resolution, and followed Diodes' advice in 
every respect. Gylippus u^ed his utmost endeavours, but in 
vain, to have Nicias and Defmosthenes given up to him (es- 
pecially as he had taken them) in order for hiin to cariy them 
to Lace4«m(» ; but Ins demand was rejected with a haughty 
sc^rn, and the two generals were put to death. 

146. All wife and ^papas$«99ate mei^ 991^4 not forbear s^ied- 
di^ tears at the trag^ca^ fatie pf two such Ulv^ipjus person^^; 
^ ^nvli^idiicly for. tiki^ whO}. of all ipen i)f i^t^, seei^d 
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i^ast to merit so ignominious and untimely an end. When people 
recollected the speeches and remonstrances, he had made to pji^i 
vent the war; and, on the other side, when they considered luM 
high a regard he had always retained for things relating to religion, 
the greatest part of them were tempted to exclaim against Provi- 
dence, in seeing that a man, who had ever shown the highest rev- 
erence for the gods, and had always exerted himself to the utmost 
for their honour and worship^ should be so ill rewarded by them, 
and meet with no better fate than the most abandoned wretches. 
147". The prisoners were shut up in the prisons of Syracuse 5 
where, crowded one upon the other, they suffered incredible tor* 
ment for eight months. Here they were for ever exposed to the 
^clemencies of the weather ; scorched in the day-time by the 
burning rays of the sun, or frozen in the night by the col^ of 
autumn ; poisoned by the stench of their own excrement, by the 
carcasses of those who died of their wounds and of sickness, 
and worn out by hunger and thirst ; for the daily allowaiite'to 
each was but a small measure of water and two of meal. 

148. Those who were taken out of this plade two months 
after, in order to be sold as slaves, many of whom weve citizens, 
who had concealed their condition, found a less rigorous fate. 
Their wisdom, their patience, and a certain air of prolnty and 
modesty were of great advantage to them, for they were soon 
restored to their liberty, or met with the kindest and most gener- 
ous treatment from their masters. Several of them even owed 
the good usage they met with tO' Eurypides, the finest scenes qf 
whcie tragedies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were exr 
tremely fcmd of them 5 so that' when they returned to their own 
country, they went and saluted that poet as their deliverer ; and 
Informed him of the admirable effects wrought in their favour 
by his verses. 

149. The news of the defeat being carried to Athens the citi- 
zens would not believe it at first; and were so far from giving 
credit to the report, that they sentenced that man to death who 
first published the tidings : but, when it was confirmed, all the 
Atlienians were seized with the utmost consternation ; and, as if 
themselves had not decreed the war, they vented their rage and 
resentment against the orators who had promoted the enterprise, 
as well as against the soothsayers, who by their supposed prodi- 
gies, had flattered them with the Yaypes <3i success. 

150. They had never been reduced to sd deplorable a condi- 
tion as now, having neither horse, foot, money, galleys, nor ma- 
riners. In a wprd, they were in the deepest despair, expecting 
every moment that the enemy, elated with so great a victoiy, and 
strao^ened l!>y the revolt of the allies, would come and invade 
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Athens both by sea and land, with all the forces of Peloponnesus. 
Cicero had reason to observe, speaking of the battles in the har- 
bour of Syracuse, that it was there the troops of Athens, as well as 
their galleys, were rdned and sunk ; and that in this harbour the 
power and glory of the Athenians were miserably shipwrecked. 

151. The Athenians, however, did not suffer themselves to be 
wholly dejected, but resumed courage. Theyiiow resolved to raise 
money on all sides; and to import timber for building ships, in 
order to awe the allies, and particularly the inhabitants of the 
island of Eubcea. They retrenched all superfluous expenses ; 
and established a new council of ancient men,' who were to. 
weigh and examine all affairs before they should be proposed to 
the people. In fine, th^y omitted nothing which might be o. 
service in the present conjuncture ; the alarm which they were 
in, 'and their common danger, obliging every individual to be at- 
tentive to the necessities of the state, and sedulous to all advice 
that might promote its interests. 

152. Such was the event of the siege of Syracuse, the failure 
of which destroyed the power of those that had undertaken it. 
We have hitherto seen Athens rising in arts and arms, giving les- 
sons both in polttfcs, huipanity, philosophy, and war, to all the 
nations round, and beginning to fix an empire, which if once es- 
tablished, no neighbouring power could overthrow. But theur am- 
bition grew faster than their abilities, and their views Extending 
beyond their capacity to execute, they fell at once from that 
height to which for ages they had been assiduously aspiring. 

153. We are now, therefore, to be presented with a different 
picture : we are no longer to view this little state panting for con- 
quests over other nations, but timorously defending itself at home: 
we are no longer to view Athens taking the lead in the councils,, 
and conducting the confederate armies of Greece ; they now be- 
come in a measure annihilated ; they fja^e from the eye of the his- 
torian,<and other nations, whose names have hitherto been scarcely 
mentioned, emerge from obscurity. The rashness of this enter- 
prise was severely punished in the loss of their best generals, 
fleets, «nd armies; all now was destroyed or left at the mercy of 
those whom they had so unseasonably undertaken to subdue. 

154. Their sallies began now to think, of throwing oflf their 
yoke : and even those who had stood neuter took this occasion 
to declare against them. But the Lacedaemonians, being more 
particularly elevated, resolved to prosecute the war with vigour; 
so the winter was spent in preparations on both sides. The 
Athenians, in their present distress, scarce knew where to twn ; 
many of their allied cities revolted : and it was with the utmost 
<liflicul^9 ^^^ by placing their forces and fleets at Samoft| tb^ 
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reduced such states as had abandoned them to their former obe^ 
dience^ and kept the rest in their duty : thus still struggling with 
a part of their former spirit, they kept themselves in a condi- 
tion to make head against th^ir enemies, over whom they had 
obtained several advantages. 

155. Alcibiades^ who was well informed of all that passed 
among the Athenians, sent secretly to the principal of them at 
Samos, to sound their sentiments ; and to let them know that he 
was not averse to returning to Athens, provided the administra- 
tion of the republic were put into the hands of the great and 
poworfi^, and not left to the populace, who had expelled him. 
Some of the principal officers went from Samos with a design to 
concert with him the proper naeasures for the success of that un- 
dertaking. He promised to procure the Athenians not only the 
favour of the Persians, with whom he had taken refuge, but p. 
the. king himself, upon condition they would abolish the democ- 
racy or popular government; because the king would place' 
more confidence in the engagements of the nobUity than upon 
those of the inconstant and capricious multitude. 

156. The chief man who opposed his return was Phrynicus, 
one of the generals, who, to qompass his designs, sent word to 
Astyocus, the Lacedaemonian general, that Alcibiades was treat- 
ing with Tissaphemes, to bring him over to the Athenian interest. 
He olSered farther to betray to him the whole army aiid navy of 
the Athenians^. But his treasonable practices being all detected 
by the good understanding betwixt Alcibiades and Astyocus, it 
was laid aside, and he was afterwards stabbed in the market-place. 

157* In the mean time, the Athenians went eagerly foiward 
to conaplete that change of government which had been propo- 
. sed to them by Alcibiades : Sie democracy began to be abolished 
in several cities of Athens ; and, soon after, the scheme ^s 
carried boldly forward by Lysander, who was chiefly concerned 
in this transaction. > To give a new form to this government, he 
caused ten commissaries, with absolute power, to be appointed^ 
who were, however, at a certain fixed time, to give the people 
an account of what they had done. 

158^ At the expiration of that term, the general assembly 
was summoned, wherein their first resolution was, that every oitje 
should be admitted to make such proposals as<:he thought fif, 
without being liable to any accusation for infringing the law, or 
consequential penalty. It was afterwards decre^ that a Hew 
council should be formed, with full power to admifdster the pub- 
lic affairs, and to elect new magistrates. For this nuipose, 6fi 
prendents were established, who nonunated one hundred per- 
sons, including themselves, £at:h of these chose and ass^eiplied 
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three more at Kis own pleasure, which made in a}l four hundred, 
in whom an absolute power was lodged. 

159- But to amuse the people, and to console them with a 
shadow of popular government, whilst they instituted a real oli- 
garchy, it was said that the four hundred should call a council of 
five thousand citizens to assist them^ when they should judge it 
necessary. The council and assemblies of the people were held 
as usual, nothing was done, however, but by order of the four 
hundred. The people of Athens were deprived in this manner 
of their liberty^ which they had enjoyed almost a hundred years, 
after having abolished the tyranny of the Pisistratides. 

160. This decree being passed without opposition, after the 
separation of the assembly, the four hundred, amied with dag- 
gers, and attended by a hundred and twenty young raen, whom 
they made use of when any execution required it, entered the 
senate, and compiled the .senators to retire, after having paid 
ihem the arrears due upon their appointments. They elected 
new magistrates 9ut of their own body, observing the usual cere- 
mony upon such occasions. 

161. They did not think proper to recal those who were ban- 
ished, lest they should authorise the return of Alcibiades, whose 
uncontrollable spirit th^y apprehended, and who would soon 
make himself master of the people. Abusing their power in a 
tyrannical manner, they put some to death, others they banished 
and confiscated their estates with impunity. All who venttured 
to oppose this change, or even to complain of it, were butchered 
upon false pretexts 5 and those were intimidated who demanded 
justice of the murderers. * The four hundred 'soon srfter their 
establishment sent ten deputies to Samos for the army's concur- 
rence to their establishment. 

162. The army, in the mean time, which was ^t Samos, pro^ 
tested against those proceedings in the city ; and at the persua- 
sion of Thrasybulus, recalled Alcibiades, and created him general, 
with full power to sail directly to the Pyraeus and crush this new 
tyranny. Alcibiades, hgwever, would not dye way to this rash 
opinion, but went first to show himself to Tjssaph^mes, and let 
him know that it was now in his power to treat him as a fi:iend 
or an enemy. By which means he awed the Athenians with Tis- 
saphernes, and Tissaphemes? with the Athenians. When, after- 
wards, tlie four hundred sent to Samos to vindicate their pro- 
ceedmgs, the army was for putting ithe messebgm to death, and 
persisted in the design upon the Pyraeus ; but Alcibiades, by 
oppcxsing |t, manifestly saved the commonwe^dth. 

163. In the mean while^ the innovation in Athens had occa- 
sioned such factions and tumults, that the four hundred were more 
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intent upon providing for their safety than prosecuting the war. 
In order to which they fortified that part of the Pyraeus which 
commands th^ mouth of the haven; and resolved in case of ex- 
tremity, rather to let in the Lacedemonians than expose their 
persons to the fury of their fellow^itizens. The Spartans took 
occasion from these disturban(:es, to hover about with forty-two 
galleys under the conduct of Heges^andrides 5 and the Athenians 
with thirty-six under Timochares, were forced to engage them^ 
but lost part of their fleet, and the rest were dispersed. To add to 
which, all Euboea, except Oreus, revolted to the Peloponnesiaiis. 

164. This failure of success served to give the finishing blow 
to the power of the four hundred. Tl;ie Athenians without delay, 
deposed them as the authors of all their troubles and divisions 
under which they groaned. Akibiades was recalled by unani- 
mous consent, and earnestly solicited to make all possible haste 
to the assistance of the city, , But judging that if he returned 
immediately to Athens he should owe bis recal to the compassion 
and favour of the p^ple, he resolved to render his return glorious 
and triumphant, and to deserve it by some considerable exploit. 

165. For this purpose, leaving Samos with a small number 
of ships, he cruised aboiit the island of Cos ^ad Cnidos ; and 
having learnt that Mind^uiis, the Spartan admiral^ was sailed to 
the Helle^ont witli his whole fleet, and that the Athenians were 
in pursmt of him, he steered that way with the utmost diligence 
to supj^ort them, and arrived happily with his eighteen vessels 
at the time the fleets were engaged ne^r Abydos, in a battle 
which lasted till night, without any advantage oh either side. 

166. His arrival gave the Spartans new courage at first, wh© 
believed him still their friend, and. dispirited the Athenians. 
But Alcibiades hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral's 
galley, fell upon them, and put them to flight ; and animated by 
his succiess, sunk their vessels and made a great slaughter of 
their soldiers, who had thrown themselves into the sea to save 
themselves by shimming. The Atheniaps having take?! thirty 
of their galleys, and retaken those they had lost, erected a trophy. 

167. Alcibiades after the victory went to visit Tissaphernea^ 
who was so far from receiving him as he expected, that he imme-. 
diately caused him to be seized, and sent away prisoner to Sar-. 
dis, telling him he had orders from th^ king to make war against 
the Athenians ; but the truth is, he was afraid of being accused 
to his master by the Feloponnesians, and thought by this act of 
injustice to purge himself from all former imputations. 

168. Alcibiades, after thirty days, made his escape to Clazo- 
menes; and soon after bore down upon the Peloponnesian fleet, 
which rode at anchor before the port of Cyzicns. With twenty 
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of his besf ships he broke through the enemy, pursued those 
who abandoned their ships and fled to land, and made a great 
sUughter. The Athenians took ail the enemies' sliips, made 
themselves masters of Cyzicus, while Mingimis, the Lacedemo- 
lian general, was found among the number of the slmn. 

169. Alcibiades well knew how to make use of the victory he 
had gained ; and at the head of his conquering foi'ces took seve- 
ral cities which had revolted from the Athenians^ Chaicedon, 
Salymbria, and B3rzantium were among the number. Thus, 
flushed with conquest, he seemed to desire nothing so ardently 
as to be once more seen by his cbuntrymen, as his presence 
- would be a triumph to his friends, and an insult to his enemies. 

i/O. Accordingly, being recalled, he set sail for Athens. Be- 
sides the ships covered with bucklers and spoils of all sorts in 
the manner of trophies, a great number of vessels also were 
towed after him by way of triumph ; he displayed also the en 
signs and ornaments of those he had burnt, which were more 
than the others, the whole amounting to about two hundred ships. 

171* It is said, that reflecting cm what had been done against 
him, upon approaching the port, he was struck with some terror, 
and was afraid to quit his vessel till' he saw from the deck a great 
number of his friends and relations, who were come to the shore 
to receive him^ and earnestly entreated him to land. As, soon as 
he was landed, the multitude who came out to meet him, fixed 
their eyes upon him ; thronged about him ; saluted him with 
loud acclamations, and crowned him with garlands : he received 
their congratulations with great satisfaction : he desired to be 
discharged from his former condemnation, and obtained from 
the priests an absolution from all their former denui^iations. 

172. Yet notwithstanding these triumphs, the real power of 
Athens was now no more^ the strength of the state was gone : 
and even the passion for liberty was lost in the common degene- 
racy of the times : many of the meaner sort of the people pas- 
sionately desired that Alcibiades would take the sovereignty 
upon him ; they even desired him to set himself above the reach 
of envy, by securing all power in his own person: the great, 
however, were not so sanguine in their gratitude, they were con- 
tent widi appointing hiAi generalissimo of all their forces : they 
granted him whatever He demanded, and gave him for colleagues 
the generals most agreeable to him. . , 

173. He set sail accordingly with a hundred ships, and steered 
for the island of Andros that had revolted ; where, having de- 
feated the inhabitants, he went from thence to Samos, intending 
to make that the seat of the war. In the mean time, the Lacedae- 
monians, justly alarmed at his success, made choice of a general, 
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supposed to be capable of making head against him : for this 
reason they fixed upon Lysauder, who,' though born of the high- 
est family^ had been bred up to hardships, and paid an entire 
respect to the discipline and manners of his country. 

174. He was brave and aspiring, and, like his countrymen, 
sacrificed all sorts of pleasures to his ambition. He had an 
evenness and sedateness of temper, which made all conditions of 
life sit easy on him, but withal was extremely insinuating, crafty 
and designing, ai>d made his interest the only measure of truth 
and falsehood. This deceitful temper was observed to. run 
through the whole course of his life ; upon which occasion it 
was said tliat he cheated children with foul play, and men with 
perjury : and it was a maxim of his own, that when the lion fails 
we must make use of the fox. 

175. Lysander, having brought his anny to Ephesus, gave or- 
ders for assembling ships of burden from all parts, and erected an 
arsenal for building of galleys; he made the ports free for mer- 
chants ; gave public places to artificers ; put all arts in motion ; 
and by these means filled the city with riches, and laid the 
foundation of that magnificence which it afterwards obtained. 

176. Whibt he was making these dispositions, he reteived ad- 
vice that Cyrus, the Persian prince, was iarrived 'at Sardis 5 he 
therefore set out, from Ephesus to make him a visitj and to com- 
plain of Tissaphernes, whose duplicity and. treachery had been 
fatal to their common cause. Cyrus, who had a personal enmity 
to that general, came into the views of Lysander, agreed to in- 
crease the seamen's pay, and to give him all the assistance in 
his power, p 

177. The largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacri- 
ty, and almost unmanned the enemies' galleys ; the greatest part 
of the mariners deserting to the party where the pay was best. 
The Athenians, in desp^r, upon receiving this news, endeavour 
ed to conciliate Cyrus by the interposition of Tissaphernes ; but 
he would not hearken to them, notwithstanding the satrap repre- . 
sented that it was not for the king's interest to aggrandise the ' 
Lacedaemonians, but to balance the power of one sido with that ' 
of the other, in order to perpetuate the war, and to ruin bo!h by 
their own divisions. 

178. Alcibiades, on the other hand, having occasion to leave 
.he fleet, in order to raise the supplies, gave the command of his 
fleet to Antiociius, with express command not to engage or at- 
tack the enemy in his absence. Antiochus, however, was wil- 
ling to do some action that might procure him favour without a 
partner in the glory : he was so far, therefore, from observing 
the orders that were given him, that he presently sailed away 
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for Ephesus; and, at the very moath of the harbpMr, iiaed eveiy 
art to provoke the enemy to an engagement. 

179* Lysander at first manned out a few ships to repel his in- 
sults ^ but as the Athenian ships advanced to svpport Antiochus, 
other galleys belonging to the Lacedaemonians also came on^till 
both fleets arrived by little and little, and the engagement became 
general on both sides. Lysander at length was victorious : Ami- 
X)chus was slain, and fifteen galleys were taken. It was in vaun 
that Alcibiades soon after came up to the relief of his friends ^ 
it was in vain that he offered to renew the combat; Lysander, 
content with the victory he had gained, was unwilling again to 
' trust to fortune. \ 

180. The fickle multitude of Athens, again, therefore, began 
to accuse Alcibiades of insufficiency^ He who was jiist before re- 
spf^ted even to adoration, was now discarded upon a groundless 
suspidonthat he had not done his inly. But it was the glory he 
had obtained by his past services that now ruined him; for his 
continual success had begot in the people such an opinion of him, 
that they thought it impossible for him to' fail in any thing he un- 
dertook ; and, from thence his enemies took occasion to question 
his integrity, and to imjpute to him both his own and other mis- 
carriages. 

181. CaOicratides wns appointed to succeed Lysander, whose 
year was expired ; alike severe to himself and others, inaccessi- 
ble to flattery and sloth, the declared enemy of luxury, he re- 
tained the modesty, temperance, and austerity of the ancient 
Spartan», ^rtues that began to distinguish him particularly, as 
they were not too common in his time. His probity and justice 
were proofs against all things ; his simplicity and integrity ab- 
horred all falsehood an.d fraud, to which were joined a truly 
Spartan nobleness and grandeur pfsoul. 

182. The first attempt of the admiral was against Methyma, 
in Lesbos, which he took by storm. He then threatened Conon, 
who was appointed general of the Athenians,, that he would 
make him leave debauching the sea ; and accordingly soon after 
pursued him int6 the port of MytUene with a hundred and 
seventy sail, took thlr^ of his ships, and besieged him in the 
town, from which, he cut ofl" all provisions. 

183. He Soon after took ten ships more out of twelve, which 
were coming to his relief. Then hearing that the Athenians 
had fitted out their whole strength, consisting of a hundred and 
fifty sail, he left hhy of his slups under Etbnicus, to carry on 
the «ege of Mytilene, and with a hundred and twenty more met 
the Athenians at Arginus^, over agsdnst Lesbos 

184. His nilot advised him to retreat for that the enemy was 
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superiw in number. He told him that Sparta would be never 
the worse inhabited though he were slain. The fight was long 
and obstinate, until at last the ship of Callicratides, charging 
through the enemy was sunk, and the rest fled. The Pelopon- 
nesians lost about seventy saii, and the Athenians twenty-five, 
with most of the men m them. 

185. The Athenian admirals, who had the joint command of 
the fleet, instead of being rewarded for so signal a victory, were 
made a barbarous instance of the power and ingratitude of their 
fellow-citis^ns. Upon a relation of the fight before the ijenate, it 
was alleged they had sufiered their men who were shipwrecked 
to be lost, when they might have saved them ! upon which they 
were clapped in irons, in order to answer it to the people. 

186. They urged in their defence, that they were pursuing 
the enemy, and, at the same- time, gave orders about taking up 
the' men to those whose busibess it more peculiarly was, particu- 
larly to Theramenes, who was now their accuser : but yet that 
thejr orders could not be executed by reason of a violent storm 
which happened at that time. This seemed so reasonable and . 
satisfi^ctpry that several stood up and ofieried to bail them 5 but 

. in another assembly, ^he popular incendiaries demanded justice 
and so awed the judges, that Socrates was the only man who 
had courage enough to declare he would do nothing contrary tj 
law, and accordingly refused to act. 

1 87. Aftier a long debate, eight of the ten were condemned, and 
six of them were put to death, among whom was Pericles, son of 
the great Pericles. He declared that they had failed in nothing of 
their duty, as they had given orders that the dead bodies should 
be taken up: that if any one were guilty, it was he, who bfing- 
charged with these orders, had neglected to put them in execu- 
tion ; but that he accused nobody, and that the tempest which 
came on unexpectedly at the very instant, was an unanswerable 
apology, and entirely discharged the accused from all guilt. 

188. He demanded that a whole day should be allowed them 
to make their defence, a favour not- denied to the most criminal, 
and that they should be tried separately. He represented, that 
they were not in the least' obliged to precipitate a Sentence 
wherein the lives of the most illustrious of the citizens were con- 
cerned : that it was in some measure attacking the gods, to 
make men . resfponsible for the winds and weather : that they 
could not without the most flagrant in^titude and injusticeput 
the conquerors to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns 
and honours, or give up the defenders of their country to tire 
rage of thdse who envied them : that if they, did so, their unjust 
judgment would be followed by a isudden, but vain repentance 

G2 
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which would leave behind it the sharpest remorse, and cover 
them with eternal shame and infamy. 

189. Among the number also was Diomedon, a person equally 
emineqt for his valour and his probity, as he was carrying' to exe- 
cution he demanded to be heard. " Athenians," said he, " I wish 
the sentence you have passed upon us^ may not prove the mis- 
fortune of the republic : but I have one favour to ask of you in 
behalf of my colleagues and myseif, which b to acquit us before 
the gods of the vows we made to them for you and ourselves, as 
we are not in a condition to discharge thep : for it is to their 
protection, invoked before tbe battle, we acknowledge that we 
are indebted for the victory gained by us over the enemy." 

190. There was not a good citizen that did not melt into tears 
at this discourse, so full of goodness and reli^on,.and admire 
with surprise the moderation of a person, wh6 seeing himself 
unjustly condemned, did not, however, vent the. least resent- 
ment, or even complaint against his judges, but was solely intent 
(in favour of an ungrateful country which had doomed them to 
perish) upon what he owed to the gods, in, common with them, 
for the victory they had lately obtained. , 

1^1. This complication of injustice and ingratitude seemed to 
give the finishing blow to the affairs of the Athenian state ; they 
struggled for a while after their defeat at Syracuse^ but from 
hence they were entirely sunk, though seemingly in the arms of 
victory. ' ' 

192. The enemy, after their last defeat, had once more re- 
course to Lysander, who had so often led them to conquest; on 
him they placed their chief confidence, and ardently solicited 
his return. The Lacedaemonians, to gratify their allies, and yet 
to observe their laws, which forbade that honour being confep- 
red twice on the same person, sent him with an inferior title, 
but with the power of admii^al. 

193. Thus appointed, Lysander sailed towards the Heller 
ppnt, and laid siege to Lampsacus : the place was carried by 
storm, and abandoned by Lysander to the mercy of the soldiers. 
The Athenians, who followed him close, upon the news of his 
success, stee|[ed forward towards Olestus ; and, from thence sail- 
ing along the coast, halted over against the enemy at Mgos Po- 
tamos, a place fatal for the Athenians. 

194. The Hellespont is not above two thousand paces broad 
in that place* The two armies seeing themselves so near each 
other, expected only to rest that day, and were in hopes of 
coming to a battle on the next. But Lysander had another de- 
sign in viewf he cmnmanded the seamen and pilots to go on, 
hSaxd their g^y$^ as if they were in reality to fight the next 
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morning at break of day ; to hold themselves in readiniess, and 
to wait-his orders in profound silence. 

19$. He ordered the land army in like manner to draw up in 
battle upon the coast^ and to wait the day without any noise. 
On the morning, as soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians 
began to row towards them with their whole fleet in one line, 
and to bid them defiance. Lysander, though his ships were 
ranged in order of battle, with their heads towards the enemy, 
lay still without making any movement. 

196. In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he did 
not suffer his soldiers to go ashore till two or three galleys which 
he had sent out to observe them, were returned with advice that 
they had seen the enemy land. The next day passed in the 
same manner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, 
which argued reserve and apprehension, extremely augmented 
the security and boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them 
with a high contempt for an army "whicl^ fear prevented from 
showing themselves, or attempting aiiy thing. 

197* Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet^ 
took horse and came to the Athenian generals, to whom he rep- 
resented, that they kept upon a very^ disadvantageous coast, 
where there were neither ports nor cities in the neighbourhood 5 
that they were obliged to bring their provisions from Sestos with 
great danger and difficulty ; and that they were very much in 
the wrong to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the fleet, as soon 
as they were ashore, to straggle and disperse themselves at their 
pleasure, whilst the enemy's fleet faced them in view, accus* 
tomed to execute the orders of their general with instant obedi- 
ence, and upon the slightest signal. . 

' 198. He offered also to attack the enemy by land with a strong 
body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. The 
generals, especially Tydeus suid Menander, jealous of theur com* 
mand, did not content themselves with refusing hb offers, from 
the opinion^ that if the event proved unfortunate, the whole blame 
would fall upon them, and if favourable, that Alcibiades would 
engross the honour of it ; but rejected also with insiJilt his wise and 
salutary counsel^ as if a man in disgrace lost his sense and abili- 
ties with the favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

199* The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves again, 
and offered him battle, retiring in the evening a^cordmg to cus- 
tom with more insulting airs than the dajrs before. , Lysander^^ 
as usual, detached some galleys to observe them, with orders to 
return with the utmost diligence when they saw the Athenians 
landed, and to put a brown buckler at each ship's head, as soon 
as they readied the middle of the channel. Himself, In the 
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rae^n time, ran through the whole line in ki^ gatlley, exhorting 
the pilots and officers to hold the seamen and soldiers in teadi 
ness to row and fight on the first signal. 

200. As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships' heads, 
and the admiral's galley had given the signal by the sound of 
trumpet, the whole fleet set forward, in gw)d order. The land 
army, at the same time, made all possibly haste to the top of 
the promontory to see the battle. The strait that separates the 
two continents in tdis place is about fifteen stadia, or three 
quarters of a league in breadth, which space was presently 
cleai-ed, through the activity and diligence of the rowers. 

201. Conon, the Athenian general, was the first who per- 
. ceived from shore the enemy's fleet advance in good order to at- 
tack him*; ppon which he immediately cried out for the troops to 
embark. In the height of sorrow and perplexity, some he called 
to by their names, some he conjured,'and others he forced to go 
on board their galleys :, but all his endeavours and emotions 

. were ineffectual, the soldiers being dispersed on all sides. 

202. For they were no sooner come on shore, than some were 
run to the sutlers ; some to walk in the country, some to sleep in 
their tents, and others to begin to dress their suppers* This pro- 
ceeded from the want of vigilance and experience in their gene- 
rals, who, not suspecting the least danger, indulged themselves 
in taking their repose, and gave their soldiers the same liberty. 

203. The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries, and a 
great noise of their oars, when Conon, disengaging himself with 
nine galleys, of which number was the sacred ship, he stood 
away for Cyprus, where, he took refuge with Evagoras. The 
Peloponnesians falling upon the rest of the fleet took immediate- 
ly the galleys ^hich were empty, and disabled and destroyed 
such as began to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran without 
order or arms to their relief, were either killed in the endeavour 
to get on board, or flying on shbre, were cut to pieces by the 
enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. ^ 

204. Lysander took three thousand prisoners with all the gene 
i:ab, and the whole fleet, aftfer having plundered the camp, and 
fastened the enemies' gaUeys to the sterns o^ his own, he returned 
to Lampsacus amidst the sounds of flutes and songs of triumph. 
[t was his glory to have achieved one of the greatest military ex- 
ploits recorded in history, with little or no loss; and to have 
t^minat^ a war in the, small space of an hour, winch had al- 
ready lasted seven and twenty years, and which, perhaps4 with- 
out him, bad been of s^ much longer continuance. Lysander im- 
mediately sent despatches with this agreeatble news to Sperta. 

205. The three thousand Drisoners taken in this battle having 
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been condemned to die, Lysander called upon Philocles, one of 
Ihe Athenian generals, who had caused aU the prisoners taken 
in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be 
thrown from the topof a precipice; and had formerly persuaded 
the people of Athens to make a decree for cutting off the thumb 
of the right hand of all the prisoners of 4var, in order to disable 
them f^om handling the pike ; and that they might be fit only to 
serve at the oar. 

^ 206. Lysander, therefore, caused him to be brought forth, 
and asked him what sentence he would pass upon himself for 
having induced his city to pass that cruel decree. Philocles, 
without departing from his hai^htiness in the le^st, notwith- 
standing the extreme danger he was in, made answer^ ^^ Accuse 
not people of crimes who have no Judges, but as you are victors 
use your right, and do by us as we had done by you if we had 
conquered." At the same instant he, went into a bath ; put on 
afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched foremost to the exe- 
cution. All th^ prisoners were put to the sword except Ada- 
mantus, who had opposed the decree. 

207* When the news of the entire defeat of the army came to 
Athens, by a ship which arrived in the night at the Pyrseus, the 
city was in consternation. They naturally expected a siege ; and, . 
,in fact, Lysander was prepaAng to besiege them. Nothing was 
heard but cries of sorrow and despair in every part of it*. They 
imagined the enemy already at their gates ; they represented to 
themselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel famine, the ruin 
and burning of their city, the insolence of a proud victor, and 
the shameful slavery they were upon the point of experiencing, 
more, afflicting and insupportable to them than the most severe 
punishments, and death itself. The next day the assembly was 
summoned, wherein it was resolved to shut up all the ports, one 
only excepted, to repair the breaches in the walls, and mount 
guard to prepare against the siege. 

208. Their fears were soon confirmed by reality. Lysander, 
finding numbers of Athenians dispersed in different cities, com- 
manded them all on the pain of death to take shelter in Athens. 
This he did with a design so to crowd the city as to be able soon 
.0 reduce it by famine. ' In effect, he soon after arrived at the 
port of Athens with a hundred and fifty sail. While Agis and 
Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, advanced with their army 
to besiege it by land. 

20^9. The wretched Athenians, thus hemmed in on every side, 
without provisions, ships or hopes of relief, prepared to meet the 
last eiOremity with jpatience ; in this manner, without speaking 
the least wor4 of a capitulation, and dying in the streets by nut 

14 
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bers they obstinately continued on the defensive ; But^ at length, 
their com and provisions being entirely consumed, they found 
themselves compelled to send deputies to Agis, with offers of aban- 
doning all their possessions, their city and port only excepted. 

210. The haughty Lacedaemonian referred their deputies to 
the state itself, and when the suppliant deputies had made known 
their commissions to the ephori, they were ordered to k-etire 
and to come with other proposals, if they expected peace. 

21 1. At length, Theramenes, an Athenian, undertook to man-> 
age the treaty with Lysanderj and after three months of close 
conferonce, he received full power to treat at Lacedsemon. When 
he, attended by nine others, arrived before the ephori, it was there 
strongly urged by some of the confederates, that Athens should 
be totally destroyed, without hearkening to any further proposals. 

212. But the Lacedaemonians told them they would not de- 
stroy a city which had so eminently rescued Greece in the most 
critical juncture : that the long walls and the Pyr«us should be 
demolished : that they should deliver up all their ships but twelve: 
that they should restore . all their exiles : that they should make 
a league offensive and defensive with the Lacedaemonians, ana 
serve them in all their expeditions both by sea and land. 

213. Theramenes, being returned with the articles to Athens, 
was asked why he acted; so contrary -to the intentions of The- 
mistocles, and gave those walls into the hands of the Lacedae- 
monians, which he built in defiance of them ? " I have my eye," 
says he, " upon Themistocles' design ; he raised these walls for 
the preservation of the dty, and I for the very same reason 
would have them destroyed 5 for if walls only secure a city, 
Sparta, which has none, is in a, very ill condition." 

214. Tde Athenians, at another time, would not have thought 
this a satisfactory answer, but being reduced to the last extremi- 
ty, it did not admit of a long debate whether they should accept 
the treaty. At last, Lysander coming up thePyriaeus, demolished 
the walls with great solemnity, and all the itisuhing triumphs of 
music. Thus a final period was put to this unhappy , war, 
which had coi^tinued seven and twenty years, in which heaps 
of treasure and a deluge of blood were exhausted. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Frtm the DemoliHon of the jkhenian Power to the Death of 
Socrates. 

1. The victory of Lysander was so terrible a shock to Athens, 
that it only survived to be sensible of Ae loss of its own power ; 
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however, the conquerors were so generous as not to extinguish 
the name ; they said they would not be guihy of putting outtme 
of the eyes of Greece ; but they imposed some farther marks of 
conquest od them 9 they obliged the people to demolish the de- 
mocracy and subibit to the government of thirty men, who were 
commonly known by the name of the thirty tyrants. 

2. Though the Greeks were apt enough to give that name to 
men of virtuous characters, these men, -who were the creatures 
of Lysander,. in every respect deserved the most opprobrious 
denomination : instead of compiling and publishing a mOre per- 

' feet body of laws, which was the pretence of their being chosen, 
tjiey began to exert their power of life and death : and thpugh 
they constituted a senate and other magistrates, they made no 
farther use of them than to confirm their authority, and to see 
their commands executed. 

3. However, they at first acted cautiously, and>condemned only 
the most detested and scandalous part of the citizens, such as lived 
by evidencing and informing: but this was pnly to give a colour 
to their proceedings : their design was to make themselves abso- 
lute ; and, knowing that ^as not to be done without a foreign pow- 
er, their next step was to desire that a guard might be sent them 
from Sparta, until such time as they could clear the city of all 
disaffected persons, arid thoroughly settle the government. 

4. Lysander accordingly procured them a guard under the 
command of Callibius, who, by bribes and artifices was brought 
over to their designs ; and then, they were seen to act without 
control, filling the city with the blood of those, who on account 

.01 their riches, interest, or good qualities, were most likely to 
make head against them. 

5. One of the first acts of their cruelty was in procuring 
.he death of Alcibiades, who h^d taken refuge in the dominions 

. d( Persia. This unfortunate general, still mindful of the debt he' 
owed his country, employed his utmost attention in giving it the 
earliest notices of what could affect its freedom or its safety. Cy- 
rus, the prince of Peraia, having resolved to dethrone his brother 
Ar^xerxes, entered into a treaty with the Lacedaemonians to 
assist him in his designs. ' 

6. Alcibiades did all that was in his power to obstruct the 
scheme ; but the LacedaemOBtian partisans at Athens, diat is to 
say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of so superior 
a genius as his ; , and represented to their masters that they were 
inevitably ruinecfif they did not find means to rid themselves of 
Alcibiades^ 

7. The Lacedaemonians, thereupon wrote to Phamabasus, 
and with an abject meanness not to be excused, and which show- 
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ed how much Sparta had degenerated from her ancient manners^ 
made pressing instances to him to deliver them at any rate from 
so formidable nn enemy. This satrap complied with their 
wishes. Alcibiades was then in a small town of Phrygia^ where 
he lived with his concubine TImandra. Thoslfe who were sent 
to kill him, not daring to enter his house, contented themselves 
with surrounding and setting it on fire. 

8. Alcibiades having quitted it through the flames,. sword in 
hand, the barbarians were afraid to stay to come to blows witli 
him, but flying and retreating as he advanced, they poured the*- 
darts and arrows upon him froih a 'distance, and \\e fell dead 
upon' the spot. Timandra took up his body and having adorned 
and covered it with the finest robes she had, she made as mag- 
nificent a funeral for it as her present condition would admit. 

9. Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were ^ 
stifled and suppressed by still greater vices. It is not easy tc 
say whether his good or bad qualities were more pernicious to 
his country; for with the one he deceived, and with the other 
he oppressed it. In him distinguished valour was united with 
nobilitv ot blood. His person was beautiful and finely made ; 
he was eloquent, of great ability in affairs, insinuating, and 
^rmed for charming all mankind. 

10. He loved glory, but without prejudice to his inclii^ation 
for pleasure ; nor was he so fond of pleasure as to neglect his 
glory for it : he knew how to give into or obstruct himself from 
the allurements of luxury, according to the situation of his af- 
fairs. Never was there ductility of genius equal to his; he 
metamorphosed himself with incredible facility into fhe mr-t 
contrary forms ; and suppprted them all with as niuch ease and 
grace, as if each had be6n natural to him* 

11. In this manner the thurty proceeded, and fearing to be 
opposed by the multitude, they inyested three thousand citizens 
with some part of their power, and by their assistance pres^ved 
the rest. But thoroughly emboldened by such an accession to 
their party, they agreed to single out every one his man, to put 
them to death, and seize their estates for the maintenance of their 
garrison. Theramenes, one of their number, was the only man 
Siat was stnick with horror at their proceedings : wherefore Cri- 
tias the principal author, thought it necessary to remove him, and 
accused him to the senate of endeavouring to subvert the state 

12. Sentence-of death was therefore passed upon him, and he 
was obliged to drink the juice of hemlock, the usual mode of ey- 
ecution then in Athens. Socrates, whose clisciple he had been, 
was the only person of the senate who ventured to appear ip his 
defence ; he made an attemot to rescue him out of tbe hands ol 
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the officer of justice^ and after lus execiidon went about a> it 
were in defiance of the thirty, exhorting and animating the se- 
mton and titizens against them. 

13. The tyrants delivered from a colleague, whose presence 
alone was a continual reproacli to them, no longer observed any 
measures. Nothing passed throughout the city but imrprison- 
ments and murders. Every body trembled for themselves or 
their friends. The general desolation had no remedy, nor was 
there any hopes of regmning lost liberty. 

14. All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and who 
retained a love of freedom, quitted a place reduced to so Jiard 
and shameful a slavery, and sought elsewhere an asylum and 
retreat w^here they might live in safety. The Lacedsemonians 
had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy fu- 
gitives of this last resource^ 

15. They published an edict to prohibit the cities of Greece 
from giving them refuge : decreed tiiat they should be delivered 
up to the thirty t3rrants ; and condemned all such as should con- 
travene the execution of this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. 
Only two cities rejected with disdain so unjust an ordinance — 
M egara and Thebes, the latter of which made a decree to punish 
all persons whatsoever that should see an Athenian attacked by 
his enemies without doing his utinost to assist him. Lysias, 
an orator of Syracuse, who had been banished by the thirty, 
raised &ye hundred soldiers at his own expense, and sent their 
to the aid of the common country of eloquence. 

16. Thrasybulusj a man of admirable character, who had long 
deplored the miseries of his country, was now the first to relieve 
it. At Thebes he fell into a consultation with his fellow-citizens, 
and the j^esult was, that some vigorous effort, though it carried 
ever so much danger, ought to be made for the benefit of the pub- 
lic liberty. Accordingly, with a party of thirty men only, as. 
Nepos says, but, as Xenophon more probably says, of near seven- 
ty, he seized upon Phyle, a strong casde on the frontiers of Attica« 

17. This enterprise gave the .alarm to the tyrants, who im- 
mediately marched out of Athens with their three thousand fol- 
lowers, and their Spartan guard, and attempted the recovery of 
the place, but were repulsed with loss. Finding they could not 
carry it by a sudden assault, they resolved upon a siege; but 
not being sufficiently ()rovided for that service, and a great snow 
falling that night, they were forced to retire the next day into 
the city, leaving only part of their guard to prevent any further 
excursions into, the country. 

18. Encouraged by this success, Thrasybulus no longer kept 
himself confined, but masched out of Phyle by night, and at the 

Uk 
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head of a body of a thousand mea seized on the Pyr^ans. The 
thirty flew thither with their troops, and a battle sufficiently 
warm ensued ; but as the soldiers dn one side fought with valour 
and vigour for their liberty, and on the other with indolence and 
neglect, for the power of their oppressors, the success was not 
doubtfd, but followed the better cause ; the t3rrants were over- 
thrown ; Critias was klHed upon the spot ; and as the rest of the 
army were taking to flight, Thrasybulus cried out, "Wherefore 
do you fly from me as from a victor rather than assist me as an 
avenger of your liberty ? We are not enemies, but fellow-citi- . 
zens, nor have we declared war against the city, but against the 
thirty tyrants.'' 

19. He continued with bidding them remember, that they had 
the same origin, country, law^ and religion : he exhorted them 
to compassionate their exiled brethren ; to restore to them their 
country, and resume their liberty themselves. This discourse 
had suitable eflects : the army, upon their return to Athens, ex- 
pelled the thirty, and substituted ten persons to govern in then 
room', but whose conduct proved no better than that of those 
whom they succeeded. 

20. Though the government was thus altered, and the thirty 
were deposed from power, they still ha'd hopes of being reinstated 
in their former authority, and sent messengers to Lacedsmon 
to demand aid. Lysander was for granting it to them,\ but Pau- 
sanius, who then reigned in Sparta, moved with x:ompassion at 
the deplorable condition of the Athenians, favoured them, in se- 
cret, and obtained a peace for them : it was sealed, with the 
blood of the tyrants, who having taken arms to reinstate them- 
selves in the government, were put to the sword, and Athens 
left in full possession of its liberty. 

21. Thrasybulus then proposed an amnesty, by which the 
citizeas engaged upon oath that all past actions should be burfed 
in oblivion, and the. government was re-established in its ancient 
forms : their laws were restored to their past vigour: the ma^- 
trates elected with the usual cerempnies ; and democracy was 
once more restored to this unfortunate people. Xenophon ob- 
serves, that this intestine fury had c6nsumed'as many in eight 
months, as the Peloponnesian war had done in ten years. 

22. Upon the re-establishment of affairs in Athens^ the other 
states enjoyed the same tranquillity, or rather kept in a quiet 
subjection to Sparta, which now held the undoubted sovereigntj 
of Greece. But it being a maxim with the SpaHans that this 
sovereignty was not to be maintained but by a constant course of 
action, they were still seeking fresh occasions for war ; and part 
'of their forces, torrether with another bodv of Grecians, being at 
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this time engaged io a quarrel between the Persian king and his 
•brother^ it will be necessary to pass over into Asia, and relate so 
much of the Persian afiah^ as concerns the expedition of Cyrus, 
wherein those forces were employed 5 especially since it is at- 
tended with circumstances which if duly considered, will easily 
make it pass for one of the greatest actions of antiquity. 

23. It has been already observed, that Cyrus, the son of Da- 
rius Nothus, saw with pain his elder brother Artaxerxes upon 
the throne; and more than once attempted to remove him. Ar- 
taxerxes was not insensible of what he had to fear from a brother 
of this enterprising and ambitious spirit : but could not refuse 
pardoning him on the prayers and tears of his mother Parysatis, 
who doated upon this youngest son. He removed him, there- 
fore into Asia, to his government, confiding in him, contrary to 
all the rules of policy, an absolute authority over the provinces 
left him by the will of the king his father. 

24. He was no sooner appointed in this manner, but he used 
all his arts with the barbarians and the Grecians, to procure power 
and popularity, in order to dethrone his brother. Clearches re- 
tired to his court, after having been banished from Sparta,' and 
was of great service to him, being an able, experienced, and val- 
iant captain. At t&e same time, several cides in the provinces 
of Tissaphemes revolted from their obedience in favour of Cyrus. 

25. This incident, which was not an effect of chance, but oi 
the secret practices of that prince, gave birth to a war between 
the tWo brothers. The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were per- 
petually dispersing reports and opinions am(mg the people to pre- 
pare their minds for the intended change and revolt. They talked 
that the state required a king of Cyrus's character ; a king magni- 
ficent, liberal, who loved war, and showered his favours upon 
those that served him ; ancl that it was necessary for the gran- ^ 
deur of the empire, to have a prince upon the throne, fired with 
ambition and valor for the support and augmientation of his glory. 

26. The troops of Cyrus, which were apparently levied for 
the business of the state, but in fact to overturn it, consisted 6t 
thirteen thousand Greeks, which were the flower and chief fprce 
of his army. Clearchus the Lacedaemonian, who commanded 
the Peloponnesian troops, was the only man of all the Greeks 
that was let into the Persian prince's design ; he made^t his sole 
application to gain the affections of his people duriujg their 
marches, by treating them with great humanity, conversing 
freely with them, and pving effectual orders that they should 
want for nothing. The Grecian troop^ knew neither the intent 
nor the occasion of the war : they set out for Sardis at length, 
and marched towards the upper provinces of Asia. 
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27* When they were arrived at Tarsus^ the Greeks reused 
to march any farther^ rightly suspecting that they were intended 
against the lung, and loadly exclaiming that they had not entered 
into the service upon that condition. Clearchus, who command- 
ed them, had occasion for all his address and ability to stifle this 
commotion in its birth* At first he made use of authority, and 
force, but with very ill success, and desisted therefore from an 
open opposition to their sentiments : he even affected to enter into 
their views and to support them with his approbation and credit 

28. By this artful evasion he appeased the tumult^ and made 
them easy; and they chose him and soine other officers for theii 
deputies. Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprised of every thing, 
ipade answer, that he was going to attack Abrocomas, his ene- 
my, at twelve days' march from thence upon the Euphrates. 
' When this answer was repeated to them^ though they plainly 
saw against whom they were going, they resolved to proceed, 
and oidy demanded an augmentation of their pay. 

29- Cyrus, instead of one daric a month to each soldier, pro- 
mised to give them one and a half. Still to ingratiate himself 
the more, being told that two officers had deserted from the army, 
and being advised to pursue and put them to death, he declared 
publicly, that it should never be said he had detained any one 
person in his service against his will ; and he ordered their wives 
and children, who were left as hostages in his army, to be sent 
after them. A conduct so wise and apparently generous, had a sm> 
prising effect in conciliating the affections of the soldiery, and made 
even those his firm adherents who were before inclined to retire. 

30. As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed 
from all parties that the king did not intend to come directly to a 
batde, but had resolved to wait in the remotest parts of Persia 
till all his forces were assembled; and that to stop his enemies, 
he had ordered an intrenchment to be' thrown up on the plains 
of Babylon, with a ditch of five fathoms broad, and three deep, 
extending the space of twelve parasangas or leagues, from the 
Euphrates to the wall of Media. Between the Euphrates . and 
the ditch a way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which 
Cyrus passed with his whole army, having viewed it the day be- 
fore. The king had neglected to dispute this pass with him, and 
suffered him to continue his march towards Babylon. 

31. Cyrus still continued to proceed, giving Cleanchus the 
command of the right Grecian wing, and Menon that of the left, 
still marching in order of battle, expecting every hour to engage ; 
at length he discovered his brother^s army, consisting of twelve 
hundred thousand men, besides a select body of six thousand 
horse^ approaching and preparing to Higage* 
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32. The place where the battle was fought was called Cunaxa^ 
about twenty-five leagues from Babylon. Cyrus getting oo horse- 
backy with his javelin in his hand^ gave orders to the troops to 
stand to their arms, and to proceed in order of battle. The efle- 
my, in the mean time, advanced slowly in good order. Artax- 
erxes led them on regularly, with a slow pace, without noise or 
confusion. That good order and exact discipline extremely sur- 
prised the Greeks, who expected to see much luxury and tumult 
in so great a multitude^ and to hear confused cries, as Cyrus 
had foretold them. 

33. The armies were not distant above four or five hundred 
paces, when the Greeks began tojsing the hymn of battle, and to 
march on softly at first, and with silence. When they came 
near the enemy, they set up great cries, striking their darts upon 
theh shields to frighten the horse ; and then moving all together, 
they sprung forwards upon the barbarians with all their force, 
who did not wait their charge, but took to their heeb and fied 
universally, except Tissapiiernes, who stood his ground with a 
small part of his troops. 

34. Cyrus saiir with pleasure the enemy routed by the Greeks, 
and was proclaimed king by those around him ; but he did not 
give himself up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckoned himself victor. 
He perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack 
him in flank ; and marched directly against him with his six 
hundred horse. He killed Artaxerxes, who commanded the 
king's guard of six thousand horse, with his own hand, and put 
the whole body to flight. Discovering his brother he cried out 
with his eyes sparkling with rage, " I see him 5" and spurred 
against him, followed only by his principal officers ; for his troops 
had quitted their ranks to follbw the run-aways, which was an 
essential fault. 

35. The battle then became a single combat, in some measure 
between Aftaxentes and Cyrus; and the two brothers were seen 
transported with rage and ft)ry, endeavouring like Eteocles and 
Polynices, to plunge their swords into eacji omer's hearts, and to 
assure' themselves of the throne by the death of their rival. 

36. Cyrus having opened his way through those who were 
drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and killed his 
horse that fell with him to the ground ; he rose, and was re- 
mounted upon another, when Cyrus attacked him agwn ; gave 
him a second wou^id, anjd was preparing to give him a diird, in 
hc^s ti»at it would prove his last. The king like a lion wounded 
by the huntsman, was only the more furious from the smart, and 
sprung forwards impetuously pushing his horse agadnst Cyrus, 
who running headlong and without regard to his person, threw 
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himself into the midst of a flight of darts aimed at him from all 
sides ; aad received a wound from thq king's javelin, at the in- 
stant that all the rest discharged upon him. 

87. Cyrus fell dead 5 some say by the wound given him by the 
king; others affirm that he was killed by a Carian soldier. The 
greatest persons of his court resolving not to survive so good a 
master, were all killed around his body ; a certain proof, says 
Xenophon, that he well knew how to choose his friends, and 
that he was truly beloved by them. Ariseus, who ought to have 
been the firmest of all his adherents, fled with the left wing as 
soon as he heard of his death. 

38. Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and right hand 
of his brother to be cut ofi" by the eunuch Nesabates, pursued 
the enemy into their camp. Ariaeus had not stopped there, but 
having passed through it, continued his retreat, to the place 
where the army had encamped the day before, which was about 
four leagues distant. 

39* Tissaphernes, after the defeat of die greatest part of his 
left wing by the Greeks, led on the rest against them ; and, by 
the side of the river, passed through the light armed infantry of 
the Greeks, who opened to give lum a passage, and made their 
discharges upon him as he passed, without losing a man. They 
were commanded by Episthenes, of Amphipolisi who was es- 
teemed an able captain. 

40. Tissaphernes kept on without returning to the charge, 
because he perceived he was too weak ; and went forwsurd to 
Cyrus' camp, where he found the king who was plundering it, 
but had not been able to force the quarter defended by the 
Greeks, who saved their baggage. 

41 • The Greeks, on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, who did 
not know what had passed elsewhere, believed each of them, that 
they had gained the victory ; the first, because they had put the 
enemy to flight, and pursued them ; and the king, because he 
had lulled his brother, beat the troops he had fought, and plun- 
dered then* camp. The event was soon cleared up on both sides. 
. 42. Tissaphernes, upon his arrival at the camp, informed the 
king, that the Greeks had defeated his left wing, and pursued it 
^th great vigour ; and the Greeks, on their side learnt, that the 
king in pursuing Cyriis' left, had penetrated into the camp. 
Upon this advice the king rallied his troops, and marched in 
quest of die enemy ; and Clearchus, bemg returned from pur- 
suing the Persians, advanced to support the camp. , 

43. The two armies were soon very near^each other, when, 
by a movement made by the king, he seemed to intend to chaiige 
the Greeks on their left% who fearing to be surrounded on all 
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sides, wheeled about and halted, with the river on their backs,' 
to prevent their being taken in the rear^ Upon seeing that the king 
changed his form of battle also, drew up his army in front of them, 
and marched on to the attack. As soon as the Greeks saw him 
approach they began to sing the hymn of battle, and advanced 
against the enemy even with more ardour than in the first action. 

44. The barbarians again began to fly, running farther than 
before ; and were pursued to a village at the foot of a hill, upon 
which their horse halted. The king's standard was observed tc 
be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top of a pil^e, having 
its wings displayed. The Greeks, preparing to pursue them, they 
abandoned also the hill, fled precipitately with all their troops 
broke, s^nd in the utmost disorder and confusion. Clearchus, hav- 
ing drawn up the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered Ly 
cius, the Syracusan, and another to go up it, and observe what 
passed in the plain. They returned with an account that the 
enemy fled on aU sides, and that their whole army was routed. 

45« As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their arms 
to rest themselves, much surprised that neither Cyrus, nor any 
one from him appeared ; and imagining, that he was either en 
gaged in the pursuit of the enemy, or was nvaking haste to pos- 
sess himself of some important place ; for they were still igno- 
rant of his death, and the defeat of the rest of his army ; they 
determined to return to' their camp,, and found the greatest part 
of the baggage taken, with all the provisions, and four hundred 
wagons la!deh with corn and wine, which Cyrus had expressly 
caused to be carried along with the army for the Greeks, in case 
of any pressing necessity. They passed the night in the camp, 
the greatest part 6f them without any refreshment, concluding 
that Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

46. Amidst the confusion the Grecians \^ere in, after the bat^ 
tie they sent to Ariaeus, as conqueror and commander in chief, 
upon Cyrus' death, to ^fler him the Persian crown. In the mean 
time, the king as conqu^or, also on his side, sent to them to sur- 
render their arms, and implore his mercy ; representing to them 
at the same time, that as they were in, the heart of his dominions, 
surrounded with vast rivers, and numberless nations, it would- 
be impossible for them to escape his vengeance, and therefore 
they had nothing to do but to submit to the present necessity. 

47* Upon debating among themselves what answer they should 
return, Proxenes desired to know of the herald upon what terms 
he demanded their arms; if as conqueror, it was in his power 
to take them ; if upon any other footii^, what would he give 
them in return. He was seconded by Xenophon, who said, that 
they had nothing left but thdr arms and theur liberty, and that 
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they could not preserve the one without the other. Clearcfaus 
said to the same effect; that if the king was disposed to be 
their friend, they should be in a better capacity of serving him 
with arms than without; if their enemy, they shoi^d have need 
of them for their defence. 

48k Some indeed, spoke in terms more complying, that as 
they had served Cyrus faithfully, they would also serve Arta- 
xerxes, if he would employ them, and provided he would at the 
same time put them in possession of Egypt. At last it wiEis agreed, 
tliey should remam in the place where they were ; and that ii 
they advanced farther, or retreated back, it should be looked 
upon as a declaration of war ; so that by the issue of the debate, 
it appeared to have been managed so as to avoid giving a direct 
answer, but only to amuse the king and gain time. 

49. Whilst this treaty was on foot, thev received Ariaeus' an- 
swer, that there were too many powerful men in Persia to let 
hirii possess the throne, whereforfe he intended to set out early 
the next morning on his return to Greece, and that if they had a 
mind %6 accompany him, they should join him that night in his 
camp, which accordingly they all did, except Milthocytus, a 
Thracian, who went with a party of three hundred men and 
forty horse to the king. The rest, in conjunction with Ariaeus' 
forces, decamped by break of day, and continued their march 
until sunset, when they discovered from the neighbouring villa- 
ges that the king was in pursuit of them. 

50. Clearchus, who now undertook to conduct the Greeks, or- 
dered his troops to halt, and prepared for an engagement. The 
king of Persia, terrified by so bold an appearance, sent heralds, 
not to demand their surrender, but to propose terms of peace and 
treaty. When Clearchus was informed of their arrival, he gave 
orders to bid them wait, and to tell them that he was not yet at lei- 
sure to hear them. He assumed purposely ah air of haughtiness 
and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and at the same time to 
show the fine appearance and good condition of his phalanx, 

51. When he advanced with the most showy of his officers, 
expressly chosen for the occasion, and had heard what the heralds 
had to propose, he made answer, that they must begin with ^ving 
battle, because the army being in want of provisions, hadno time 
to lose. The heralds having carried back this answer to their mas- 
ter, returned immediately, which showed that the king or who- 
ever spoke in his name was not very far distant. They said the^ 
had orders to conduct them to villages where they would find pro 
visions in abundance, sind conducted them thither accordingly. 

52. After three; days' stay, Tissaphemes arrived from the 
kmg, and insinuated to them the good offices he had employed 
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(or their safety. Clearchus, in his own defence urged, that they 
were engaged in this expedition without knowing die enemy 
against whom they were to contend : that they were free from 
afl engagements, and had no design against ihe Persian king, 
unless he opposejd their return. Tissaphernes seemingly granted 
their desire, and promised that they should be furnished with all 
necessary provisions in their march, and to confirm their secu- 
rity, that he himself would be their companion on the way. 

53. Accordingly, in a few days after they set out under his 
conduct I but, in their march, the barbarians encamping at about 
a leaguers distance from the Grecians, created some little di»- 
trusts and jealousies on both sides. In about fifty days, being 
got to the banks of the river Zabatus, Clearchus, to prevent 
thin^ coming to an open rupture, had a conference with Tissa- 
phernes. The result of their discourse was, that they had been 
misrepresented to each other by some of Clearchus' officers, and 
that he should bring them all to Tissaphernes, in order to de-> 
tect those who were guilty. 

54. In consequence of this, it was agreed bAween them that 
there should be a general consultation of officers, in which those 
who had been remiss, or attempted to sow any dissensions between 
the two armies, should be exposed and punished. ^Menon, in 
particular, wajsi suspected on both sides, and he was appointed 
among the number. In consequence of this fatal resolution, the 
five principal generals attended the succeeding day at the Persian 
general's tent. Their names were Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, 

* Agias, and Socrates ; they on a signal given, were immediately 
seized, their attendants put to the sword, and themselves, after 
being sent bound to the king, were beheaded in his presence. 

55. Nothing could exceed ' the consternation of the Greeks 
when they were informed of the massacre of their generals 5 they 
were now near two thousand miles from home, surrounded with 
great rivers, extensive deserts, and inimical nations, without any 
supplies of provisions. In this state of general dejection they could 
think of taking neither nourishment nor repose; all now turned 
their eyes on Xenophon, a young Athenian, who had been in- 
vited into Asia by Proxenes, and hitherto served as a volunteer 
in the army. 

56. This was that Xenophon afterwards so famous as a his- 
torian, and hi9 conduct seeme^d eqaed to his eloquence, in which 
he suipassed all the rest of mankind. This young general went 
to some of the Greek officers in the fiddle of tlte oight, and r^ 
resented to them that they had no time to lose ; that it was of the 
last unportanoe to prevent the bad designs of the enemy; thai 
however small their number, they would render themadves for«- 
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midable, if they behaved with boldness and resolution ; that valour 
and not multitudes determines the success of arms ; and that it 
was necessary above all things to nominate generals immediately, 
because an army without commanders is like .a body without a 
soul. 

57. A council was immediately held, at which aJiundred 
o&cers were present, and Xenophon being deiired to speak, de- 
duced tW reasons at large he had first but lightly touched upon, 
and by his advice commanders were appointed. They were 
Timasion for Clearchus, Xantliicles for Socrates, Qleanor for 
Argos, Phllesius for Menon, and Xenophon for Proienes. 

58. Before the break of day they assf'mbled the army. The 
generals made speeches to animate the troops, and Xei^ophon 
among the rest. " Fellow soldiers," said he, " the loss of so many 
•brave men by vil^ treachery, and the being abandoned by otir 
friends is very deplorable, but we must not sink under our mis- 
fortunes^ aniJ if we*cannot conquer, let us choose rather to perish 
gloriously than to fall into the hands of barbarians, who would in- 
flict upon us the greatest miseries ; let us call to inind the glori- 
ous battles of Plateea, Thermopylae, Salamis, and the mafty 
others wherein our ancestors, though with. a small number, have 
fought^ and defeated the innumerable armies of the Persians, and 
thereby rendered the name alone of Greeks for eyer formidable. 

59. " It is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we pos- 
sess of acknowle(Jq:ing no masters upon earth but the gods, nor 
any happiness but wfiat consists with liberty. Those gods, the 
aveilgers of perjury, and witnesses of the enemy's treason, will 
be favourable to us j and as they are attacked in the violation of 
treaties, and take pleasure in humbling the proud, and exalting 
the low, they will also follow us to battle and combat for us. 

60. '* For the rest, fellow-soldi rrs, as we have no refuge but in 
victory, which must be our hope, and will make us ample amends 
for whatever it costs to attain it, I should believe^ if it were your 
opinion, that for the making a more ready and less difficult re- 
treat, it would be very proper to rid ourselves of all the useless 
baggage, and to keep only what is absolutely necessary on our 
march." All the soldiers that moment lifted up their hands, to 
signify their approbation and consent to all that had been said ; 
and without loss of time set fire to their tents and carriages, 
eyach of them as had too much equipage, giving it to others who 
had too little, and destroying the rest. ' 

61. Cherisophus, the Spartan general, led the van, and Xeno- 
pdon, with Timasion, brought up the rear. They bent their 
narch towards the heads of the great rivers, in order to pass 
them where .they were fordable. But thev had made little way 
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before tfaey were foUowed by a party of the enemy's archers and 
slingers^ commanded by Mithridates, which galled their rear, 
and womided several of them, who being heavy armed; and 
without cavalry^ cotdd make no resistance. 

62. To prevent the like inconvenience, Xenophon furnished 
two hundred Rhodians with slings, and mounted fifty more of his 
men upon baggage horses ; so that when Mithridates came up 
with them a second time, and with a much greater body, he re 
pulsed them with loss, and made good his retreat with this hand 
ful of men, until he arrived near the city of Larissa, ou the banks 
of the Tigris. From thence they marched to another desolate . 
city,. called Mepsile^ and about four leagues from that place Tis- 
saphernes came up to them with his whole army in order o* 
battle ;, but after several skirmishes was forced to retire. 

63. In a few days after he secured an eminence, over which 
the Grecians were obliged to make their way, which Xenophon" 
perceiving, took a detachment of the array, knd with great dili- 
gence gained the top of a mountain which commanded that emi- 
nence, from whence he easily dislodged the enemy and made 

• good a passage for the rest of his troops into the plain, where 
they found plenty of provisions : Tissaphernes had done what 
he could before to biu-n and destroy the country. 

64. But still they were under as great difficulties as ever, be- 
ing bounded on the one hand by the Tigris, and on the other 
by inaccessible mountains, inhabited by the Carduchi, a fierce 
and warlike people ; and who, Xenophon says, had cut off an army 
of six score thousand Persians to a man by reason of the diffi- 
culty of the ways. However having no boats to cross the river, 
and the passage through the mountains opening into the rich 
plains of Armenia, they resolved to pursue th^eir march that 
way. 

65. These bslrbarians soon took the alarm, but not being pre- 
pared to meet the Greeks in a body, they possessed themselves 
of the tops of the rocks and mountains, and from thence annoyed 
them with darts and great stones, which they threw down into 
the defiles through which they passed, in which they were also 
attacked by several other parties ; and though their loss was not 
considerable, yet, w)ikt with storms and famine besides seven 
tedious days'march, and being continually forced to fight their 
way, they underwent more fatigue and hardship than they had 
suffered froni the Persians during the whole expedition. 

66. They found themselves soon after exposed to new dangers. 
Almost at die foot of the mountains, they came to a river two 
hnndred feet in breadth, called Centrites, which stopped their 
march, ^ They had to defend themsdves against the enemy, vrko 
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pi^ed them in the rear, and the Armenians, the soldiers of the 
, country, who defended the opposite side of the river. 

67. They at^mpted in vain to pass it in a place where the 
water came up to their arm-pits, and were carried away by the 
rapidity of tlie current, against which the weight of their arms 
made them unable to resist. By good fortune they discovered 
another place not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the 
people of the country pass. It required abundance of address, 
diligence^ and valour to keep off the enemy on both sides of them. 
The army, however, passed the river at length without much loss. 

68. They marched forwards with less interruption, passed the 
source of the Tigrisi, aini arrived at the little river T<eleboa, which 
is very beautiful and has many villages on its banks. Here began 
the western Armenia, which was governed by Tiribasus, a satrap 
much beloved by the king, and who had the honour to help him 
to mount on. horseback when at the court. He offered to let the 
army pass, and to suffer the soldiers to take all they wanted, 
upon condition that they should commit no ravages in their 
march ; which proposal was accepted and ratified on each side. 

69. Tiribasus ke^t always a flying camp at a small distance 
from the array. There fell a great. quantity of snow which gave 
the troops some inconvenience ; and they learnt from a prisoner, 
that Tiribasus had a design to attack the Greeks at a pass oh 
the mountains, in a defile through which they must necessarily 
march. They prevented him by seizing that post, after having 
put the enemy to flight. After some days' march through the 
desert, they passed the Euphrates vuear its source, not having the 
water above their middles. 

70. They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, 
which blew in their faces, and prevented respiration : so that it 
was thought necessary to sacrifice to the wind, upon which it 
seemed to abate. They marched on in snow five or six feet 
deep, which killed several servants and beasts of burthen, be- 
sides thirty soldiers. They made fires during the night, for they 
found plenty of wood. 

71. All the next day they continued their march through the 
snow, when many of them, from the excess of himger, followed 
with languor, or fainting, continued lying upon the ground through 
weakness and want of spirits : when something had been given 
them to eat they found themselves relieved and continued their 
march. 

72. After a march of seven days they arrived at the river 
Araxes, called also the Phasus, which is about'a hundred feet 
in breadth. Two dayV after they discovered the Phasians, the 
Chalybes. and the Taochians, who kept the pass of the moan- 
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tain to prevent their descending into the plain. They saw it 
was impossible io avoid coming to a battle with them, and* re- 
solved to give it the same day. 

73. Xenophon, who had observed that the enemy defended 
only the ordinary passage, and that the mountain was three 
leagues in extent, proposed the sending a detachment to take 
possession of the heights that commanded the enemy, which 
would not be difficult, as they might prevent all suspicion of their 
design by a march in the night, and by making a false attack 
by the main road to amuse the barbarians. This was accord- 
ingly executed, the enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared. 
Thus, after twelve or fifteen days' march, they arrived at a very 
Aigh mountain, called Tecqua, from whence they dpscried the 
sea. The first who perceived it raised great shouts of joy for a 
considerable time, which made Xenophon imagine that the van- 
guard was attacked and went in all haste to support it. 

74. As he approached nearer, the cry of, " Tlie sea ! the sea !^ 
was heard distinctly ; and the alarm changed into joy and gaiety; 
and when they came to the top, nothing was heard but a confused 
noise of the whole army crying out together, "The sea ! the sea!*^ 
whilst they could not refrain from tears, nor from embracing 
their generals and officers, and then, without waiting for orders, 
they heaped up a pile of stones, and erected a trophy with bro- 
ken bucklers and other arms. 

75. From thence, they advanced to the mountains of Colchis, 
one of which was higher than the rest, and of that the people of 
the country bad possessed themselves. The Greeks drew up in 
battle at the bottom of it to ascend : for the access was not im- 
practicable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to march in line 
of battle, but by defiles ; because the soldiers could not keep theii 
ranks from the inequality of the ground, that in some places was 
easy, in others difficult lo climb, which might discourage them. 
That advice was approved, and the army formed according to it. 

76^ The heavy armed troops amounted to four-score files, 
each consisting of about one hundred men ; with eighteen hun- 
dred light armed soldiers, divided in three bodies; one of which 
was posted on the right, another on the left, and the third in the 
centre. After having encouraged his troops, by representing to 
them, that this was the last obstacle they had to siu*mount, and 
implored the assistance of the gods, the army began to ascend 
the hill. The enemy were not able to support their charge, and 
dispersed. They passed the mountliin, and encamped in villa- 
ges where they found provisions in abundance. 

77» A very strange accident happened there to the army, 
which put them in great confttemation ; for the soldiers finding 
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abunaance of bee-hives in that plftce,^and eating the boney, th^ 
were taken with violent vomiting and fluxes attended with raving 
fits ; so that those who were least ill seemed like drunken men^ 
and the rest either furiously mad or dying. The earth was 
strewed with their bodies as after a defeat : however^ none of 
them died : and the distemper ceased the next day, about the 
same hour it had taken them. The third or fourth day the sol- 
diers got up, but in the condition people are in after taking a 
violent medicine. 

. 78- ^wo days after the army arrived near Trebisond, a Greek 
colony of Sinopians, situated upon the Euxine or Black sea, in 
the province of Colchis^ Here they lay encamped for thirty 
days, and acquitted themselves of the vows they had made to 
Jupiter,\ Hercules,' and the other deities, to obtain a happy re- 
turn into their own country ; they also celebrated the games o{ 
horse and foot racps, wrestling, boxing, the pancratium ; the 
whole attended with the greatest joy and solemnity. 

79. Here Xenophon formed a project of settling them in those 
parts, and founding a Grecian colony, which was approved of 
by some ; but his enemies representing it to the army only as a 
more honourable way of abandoning them ; and to the inhabi- 
tants as a design to subdue and enslave the country, he was ' 
forced to give over that enterprise. Hbwever tlie noise of it had 
this good effect, that the natives did what they could in a friendly 
manner to procure their departure, advising them to go by sea 
as the safest way, and furnished them with a sufficient number 
of transports for thai purpose, 

80. Accordingly they embarked with a fair wind, and the next 
day got into the harbour of Sinope, where Cherisophus met them 
with some gallies : but instead of the money they had also ex- 
pected from him, he only told them they should be paid their 
arrears as soon as they got out of the Euxine sea. But this 
answer occasioned a great deal of murmuring and discontent 
among them : so that they resolved to put themselves under one 
general, desiring Xenophon in the most pressing and affectionate 
terms to accept of that command, which he modestly declined, 
and procured the choice to fall upon Cherisophus. 

81. But he enjoyed it not above six or seven days ; for no 
sooner were they arrived at lleraclea, than the army deposed 
him for refusing to extort a sum of money from the inhabitants 
of that city 5 which ()eing a Grecian colony, Xenophon likewise 
refused to concern himself in that affair ; so that the army being 
disappointed in their hopes of plunder, fell into a mutiny, and 
divided into three bodies after suffering a slight retteat. When 
divided from their barbarian enemies they were happily reiinit- 
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edj and encamped at the port of Calpe, where they settleo the 
command as before, substituting Neon in the room of Cheriso- 
phus, who died h^re, and malung it death for any man hence- 
forward to propose the dividing of the army. 

82. But being straitened for provisions, they were forced to 
spread themselves in the valiies, where Pharuabazus* horse be- 
ing joined by the inhabitants, cut in pieces ^ve hundred of them ; 
the rest escaping to the hill, were "rescued and brought off by 
Xenophbn, who after this led them through a large forest, where 
Pharnabazus had posted his troops to oppose their passage ; but 
they entirely defeated him, and pursued their march to Chryso- 
polis of Chalcedon, having got a great deal of booty in thei^f 
way, and from thence to Byzantium. • 

83. From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to serve Seuthes 
prince "of Thrace, who had before solicited Xenophon by his en- 
voys to bring troops to his aid, in order to his re-estabhshment in 
his father's dominions, of which his enemies had deprived him. 
He had made Xenophon great promises for himself and his 
troops : but when he had done him the service he wanted, he 
was so far from keeping his word, that he did not give them the 
pay agreed upon. 

84. Xenophon reproached him exceedingly with this breach 
of faith, imputing his perfidy to his minister Heraclides, who 
thought to make his court to his master by saving him a sum of 
money at the expense of ji^stice, faith and honesty, qualities 
which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, as they 
contribute the most to his reputation, as well as to the success 
of affairs, and the s^ecurity of a state. But that treacherous 
minister, who looked upon honour, probity and justice, as mere 
chimeitis, and that there was nothing real but the possession of 
much money, had no thoughts, in consequence, but of ^enriching 
himself' by any means whatsoever, and robbed his master first 
with impunity, and all his subjects along \^ith him. 

85. " However," continued Xenophon, " every wise man, 
especially in authority and command, ought to regard justice, 
probity and the /aith of engagements as the most precious trea- 
sure he can possess ; and as an assured resource and infallible 
support in all the events that can' happen." Heraclides- was 
the more in the wrong for acting hi this manner with regard to 
the troops, as he was a native of Greece and not a Thracian 5 
but avarice had extinguished all, sense of honour in him. 

. 86. Whilst the dispute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 
warmest, Carminus and Polynices arrived as ambassdors from 
Lacedaemon, and brought advice, that the republic had declared 
war against Tissaphemes and Pharnabazus; that T^imbron 
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had filready embarked with the troops, and promised a daric a 
mouth to every soldier, two to each officer, and four to the cok>- 
nds, whp should engage in the service. Xenophon accepted the 
ofier, and having obtained from Seuthes, by the mediation of 
the ambassadors, part of the pay due him, he went by sea to 

* Lampsacus with the army, which amounted, at that time, to al- 
most six thousand m^. 

87* From thence he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the 
province of Troas. Having met near Partbenia, (where ended 
the expedition of the Greeks) a great nobleman returning into 

, Persia, he took him, his wife and children, with all his equip- 
age ; and, by that means, found himself in a condition to bestow 
great liberalities amongst the soldiers, and to make them satis- 
factory amends for all the losses they had sustained. Thimbron 
at length arrived, who took upon him the command of the 
troops ; and having joined them with his own, marched against 
Tissaphemes and Phamabazus. 

88. Such was the event of Cyrus' expedition. Xenophon 
reckons from the first setting out of th^t prince's army from the 
city of Ephesus, to their arrivkl . where the battle was fought, 
^ye hundred and thirty parasangas, or leagues ; and four-score 
and thirteen days' march ; and in their return from the place of 
battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast of the Euxine, or Black 
Sea, six hundred and twenty parasangas or leagues, and one 
hundred and twenty days' march ; and. adding both together, he 
says the way going and coming was eleven hundred and fifty 
five parasangas, or leagues, and two hundred and fifteen days' 
march ; and that the whole time the army took to perform that 
ioumey, including the days of rest, was fifteen months. 
. 89. This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has been always 
passed among jpdges of the art of war as a most extraordinary 
undertaking^ and it, in some measure, inspired them ever after 
with a contempt for the power of the Persians ; it taught them 
that their dominions could be invaded without danger ; and, that 
marching into Persia was but piuisuing an unresisting enemy, 

, that only appeared to offer victory rather than battle. 

90. In the mean time, while Greece was gaining fame in Per- 
sia, Athens was losing its honour at home ; though it had now 
some breathing time to recover from its late confusions, yet still 
there were the seeds of rancour remaining, and the citizens op- 
posed each other with unremitting malice. Socrates was the fint 
object that fell a sacrifice to these popular dissensions. We hav^ 
ahready seen this great man, who was the son of an obscure citi- 
zen at Athens, emerging from the meanness of his birth, and 
giving examples of courage^ moderation, and wisdom $ we have 
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s^n ^m leaving the life of Alcibiades io battle ; refusing to ,con- 
Gur in the edict which unjustly doomed the srix Athenian gene- 
rals to death ; withstanding the thirty tyrants,, and spuming the 
bigotry and persecution of the times with the must acute pene- 
tration, and the most caustic raillery ; he possessed unexampled 
good nature, and a universal love to mankind ; he was ready 
to pity vices in others, while he was in the greatest measure fr^e 
from them himself^ however, he knew his own defects, and ii 
he was proud of any thing, it was in the being thought to have 
done. , 

91. "He seemed," says Libanius, "the common father of the 
republic, so attentive was he to the happiness and advantage 01 
his whole country." But as it is very difficult to correct the 
aged, and to make people change principles, who revere the 
errors in which they have grown gray, he devoted his labours 
principally to the instruction of youth, in ordef to sow the seeds 
of virtue in <a soil more fit to produce the fruits of it. 

92. He had no open school like the rest of the philosophers, 
nor set times for his lessons ; he had no benches prepared, nor 
ever mounted a professor's chair ; he was the philosopher of all 
times an^ seasons; he taught in all places, and upon ail occa- 
sions, in walking, conversation at meals, in the army, and in the 
midst of the camp, in the public assemblies of the senate or peo- 
ple. Such was the man whom a faction in the city had long 
devoted to destruction; he had been for many years before his 
death the object of their satire and ridicule. 

93. Aristophanes, the comic poet; was engaged to expose him 
upon the stage ; he composed a piece called the Clouds, wherein 
he introduced the philosopher in a basket, uttering the most ri- 
diculous absurdities. Socrates, who was present at the exhibi- 
tion of his own character, seemed not to feel the least emotion ; 
and, as some strangers were present, who desired to know the 
original for whom the play was intended, fie rose up from his 
seat and sho\^ed himself during the whole representation. 

94. This was the first blow struck at him ; and it was not till 
twenty years after, that IVfelitus appeared in a more formal man- 
ner as his accuser, and entered a regular process against him. 
His accusation consisted of two heads ; the first was, that he did 
not admit the gods acknowledged by the republic, and introdu- 
ced new divinities ; the second, that he corrupted the youth of 
Athens; and concluded with mferring that sentence of death 
oufliit to pass against him. 

95* How &r the whole charge affected him is not easy to de- 
tmi^oe ; it is certain^ that anudst so mndi zeal and superstition 
as tima rdgaed in Athens, he never durst openly oppose the re 

H2 > 
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ceived refigion and was therefore forced to preserve an outward 
show of it ; but it is very probable, from the discourses he fre- 
quently held with his friends, that in his heart he despised and 
laughed at their monstrous opinions and ridiculous mysteries, as 
having no other foundation than the fables of the poets ; and 
that he,hajd attained to the notion of the one only true God, in- 
somuch that upon the account both of his belief of the Deity, 
and the exemplariness of his life, some have thought fit to rank 
him with the Christian philosophers. 

96. As soon as the conspiracy broke out, the friends of Socra- 
tes prepared for his defence. Lycias, the most able orator oi 
liis time, brought him an elaborate discourse of his composing, 
wherein he had set forth the reasons and measures of Socrates 
in their full force, interspersed the whole with tender and pa- 
thetic strokes, capable of moving the most obdurate hearts. 
SocrAtes read it with pleasure, and approved it very much ; but, 
as it was more conformable to the rules of rhetoric than the sen- 
timents and fortitude of a philosopher, he told him frankly that 
it did not suit him. * 

97. Upon which, Lycias having asked how it was possible 
to be well done, and at the same time not suit him. " In the 
same mannA*,'^ said he, using according to his custom a vulgar 
comparison, ^^ that an excellent workman might bring me mag- 
nificent apparel, or shoes embroidered with gold, to which 
nothing would be wanting on his part, but which, however, 
would not fit me." He persisted, therefore, inflexibly in the re- 
solution not to demean himself by begging 'suffrages in the low 
abject manner common at that time. 

98. He employed neither artifice, nor the glitter of eloquence; 
he had no recourse either to solicitation or entreaty ; he brought 
neither his wife nor children to incline his judges in his favour 
by their sighs and tears : nevertheless, though he firmly refused 
to make use of any other voic^ but his own in his defence, and 
to appear before his judges in the submissive postiire of a sup- 
pliant, he did not behave in that manner out of pride or con- 
tempt of the tribunal, it was from a noble and intrepid assurance, 
resulting from greatness of soul, and the consciousness of his 
truth and innocence ; so that his defence had nothing timorous 
or weak in it. 

99* His discourse was bold, manly, generous, without pas- 
sion, without emotion, full of the noble liber^ of a philosopher, 
With no other ornament than that of truth, and brightened uni- 
versally with the character and language of umocence. Plato, 
who was present, transcribed it afterwards, and without any ad- 
dhionsA composed from it the work which he calls the Apol<^ 
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of Socrates, one of the most consummate master-pieces of anti- 
quity. I shall here" make an extract from it. 

100. Upon the day assigned, the proceedings coinmenced in 
the usual forms ; the parties appeared before the judges, and 
Melitus spoke ; the worse his cause, and tiie less provided it was 
with proofs, the more occasion he had for address and art to 
cover its weakness ; he omitted nothing that might render the 
adverse party odious ; and, instead of reasons which could not 
but fail him, he substituted the delusive shine of a lively and 
pompous eloquence. 

101. Socrates, in observing, that he coald not tell what impres- 
sion the discourse of his accusers might make upon the judges, 
owns, that for his part he scarce knew himself, they had given 
such artful c^jlouring and likelihood to their arguments, though 
there was not the least word of truth in all they had advanced. 

102. '^ 1 am accused of corrupting the youth, and of instilling 
dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the worship 
of the gods as the rules of government. Y ou know, Athenians, 
that I never made it my profession to teach, nor can envy, how- 
ever violent against me, reproach me with having ever sold my 
instructions. I have an undeniable evidence for me in this re- 
spect, which is my poverty. 

103.. " Always equally ready to communicate my thoughts 
either to the rich or poor, and to give them entire leisure to 
question or answer Yne. I lend myself to every one who is de- 
sir ous*of becoming virtuous; and if, amongst those who hear 
me, there are any that prove either good or bad, neither the vir- 
tues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I have not 
contributed, are to be ascribed to n^e. 

104. " My whole employment is to persuade the young and 
old against too much love for the body, fqr riclies, and all other 
precarious things, of whatsoever nature they be ; and again&t too 
little regard for the soul, which ought to be the objiect of their 
affection. For I incessantly urge to you, that virtue does not 
proceed from riches ;, but, on the .contrary, riches from virtue : 
and that all the other goods of human life, as well public as pri- 
vate, have their source in the same principle. 

105. " If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con- 
fess, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deserve to be punished. If 
what I say be not true, it is most easy to convict me of my false- 
hood. I see here a great number of my disciples ; they have only 
to appear. But, perhaps the reserve and consideration for a mas- 
ter who has instructed them, will prevent them from declaring 
against me } at least, their fatiiers, brothers, and uncles, cannot, as 
good irebttions and'good citizens, dispense with their not standing 
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forth to demand vengeance against the corruptor of their sons, 
brothers^ and nephews. But these are the persons who take upon 
them my defence, and interest themselves in the success of my 
cause. 

106. ^^ Pass on me what sentence you please, Athenians; but, 
I can neither repent nor change my conduct : I must not abandon 
or suspend a function which God himself has imposed on me. 
Now he has charged me with the care of instructiug my fellow- 
citizens. If after having faithfully kept all the posts wherein I 
was placed by our generals at Potidae, Amphipolis, and Deliam, 
the fear of death should at this time make me abandon that in 
which the divine Providence has placed me, by commanding me 
to pass my !ife in the study of philosophy for the instruction of 
roysdf and others ; this would be a most criminal desertion in- 
deed, and make me highly wortliy of'being cited before this tri- 
bunal as an impious man, who does not believe the gods. 

107. " Should you resolve to acquit me; for the future, I- 
should not hesitate to make answer, Atlienians, I honour and 
love you, but I shall choose rather to obey Grod than you, and to 
my latest breath shall never renounce my philosophy, nor cease 
to exhort and reprove you according to my custom, by telling 
each of you when you come ip my way, my good friend, and citi- 
zen of the most famous city in the world for wisdom and valour, 
are you not ashamed to have no other thoughts than that of 
amassing wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, 
whilst you neglect the treasures of prudence, truth and wisdbm, 
and take no pains in rendering your soul as good and perfect as 
it is capable of being ? 

108. " I am reproached with abject fear and meanness of 
spirit, for being so busy in imparting my advice to every one in 
private, and for having always avoided to be present in your as- 
semblies, to give my counsels to my country. I think I have 
sufficiendy proved my courage and fortitude both in the field 
where I have bom^ arms with you, and in the senate, where I 
alone opposed the unjust sentence you pronounced against the 
ten captains, who had not taken up and interred the bodies of 
those who were killed and drowned in the searfight qear the island 
Arginuss ; and when, upon more than one occasion I opposed 
the violent and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants. 

109* ^^ What is it then that has prevented me from appearing 
in your assemblies ? It is that demon, that voice divine, which 
you have so often heard me mention, and Melitus ba^ taken 30 
much pains to ridicule. That spirit kis attached itself to me 
from my infancy — ^it is a voice which I never hear but wh^ it 
would prev«nt me from persisting in something I hav^e resolved 
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— ^for it never exhorts me to undertake any thing. It is the same 
being that has always opposed me when I would have intermed- 
dled in the affairs of the republic, and that with the greatest rea 
son, far I should have been amongst the dead long ago had I 
bejen concerned in the measures of the state, without effecting 
any thing to the advantage of myself or our country. 

1 lO. ^^ Do not take it ill, I beseech you, if I speak my thoughts 
without disguise, and with truth and freedom. Every man who 
would generously oppose a whole people, either amongst us or 
elsewhere, and who inflexibly applies himself to prevent the vio- 
lation of the laws, and the practice of iniquity in a government, 
will never do so long with impunity. It is absolutely necessary 
for him who would contend for justice, if he has any thoughts o« 
living, to remain in a private station, and never to have any 
share in public affairs. 

111. " For the rest, Athenians, if in the extreme danger I 
now am, I do not imitate the behaviour of those, who upon less 
emergencies, have implored and supplicated their judges with 
tears, and have brought forth their children, relations and friends, 
it is not through pride and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, 
but solely for your honour, and for tiiat of the whole city. 

112. ^^ You should know, that there are amongst our citizens 
those who do not regard death as an evil, and who give that 
name only to injustice and infamy. At my age, and with the 
reputation true or false, which I have, would it be consistent for 
me, after all the lessons I have given upon the contempt of 
death, to be afraid of it myself, and to belie in my last action, all 
the principles and sentiments of my past life ? 

113. ^^ But without speaking of my fame, which I should ex 
tremely injure by such a conduct, I do not think it allowable to 
intreat a judge, nor to be absolved by supplications. He ought 
to be persuaded and convinced. The judge does not sit upon 
the bench to show favour by violating the laws, but to do justice 
in conforming to them. He does not swear to discharge with im- 
punity whom he pleases, but to do justice where it is due — ^we 
ought not, therefore, to accustom you to perjury, nor you to suffer 
yourselves to be accustomed to it ; for in so doing, both the one 
and the other of us equally injure justice and religion, and both 
are criminals. 

114. *^ Do not,,thercfore, expect from me, Athenians, that I 
should^ have recourse amongst you to means which I believe 
neither honest nor lawful, especially upon this occasion, where- 
in I am accused of impiety by Melitus ; for if I should influence 
you by my prayers, and thereby induce you to violate your ea^, 
It would be wdmiably evident, that I teaeh yo^ not to believe 

16 
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in the gods ; and ev^n in defending and justifying myself, should 
furnish my adversaries with arms against me, and prove that 1 
oelieve no divinity. But I anil very far from such bad thoughts. 
I am more convinced of the existence of God than my accusers ; 
and so convinced, that I abandon myself to Grod and you, that yoi. 
may judge of me as y >u shall deem best for yourselves and me." 

115. Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and in 
trepid tone ; his air, his action, his visage expressed nothing oi 
the accused ; he seemed the masteir of his judges, from the as 
surance and greatness of soul with which he spoke, without how 
ever losing any thing o( the modesty natural to him. But how 
slight soever the proofs were against him, the faction was pow 
erful enough to find him guilty. 

11 6. There was the form of a process against him, and his 
irreligion was the pretence upon which it was grounded, but his 
death was certainly a concerted thing. His steady, uninterrupted 
coarse of obstinate virtue, which had made him in many cases 
appear singular, and oppose whatever he thought illegal or un- 
just, without any regard to times or persons, had procured him 
a great deal of envy and ill-will. 

117. By his first sentence the judges only declared Socrates 
guilty ; but when by his answer he appeared to appeal from their 
tribunal to that of jUsfice and posterity; when instead of confes- 
sing himself guilty, he demanded rewards and honours from the 
state, the judges were so very much offended, that they con- 
demned him to drink liemlock, a method of execution then in 
use amongst them. 

118. Socrates received this sentence with the utmost compo- 
sure. ApoUodorus, one of his disciples, launching out into bit- 
ter invectives and lamentations that his master should die inno- 
cent : — '^ What, (replied Socrates, with a smile) would you have 
me die guilty ? Melitus and Anytus may kill, but they cannot 
hurt me." , ^ 

119. After this sentence he still continued with the same se- 
repe and intrepid aspect with which he had long enforced virtue 
and held tyrants in awe ; when he entered his prison, which now 
became the residence of virtue and probity, his friends followed 
him thither, and continued to visit him during the interval be- 
tween his condemnation and death, which lasted for thirty 
jdays. 

120. The cause of that long dehy was, the Athenians sent 
every yeur a ship to the isle of Delos, to offer certain sacrifices ? 
and it was prohibited to put any person to death in the city, from 
&e time the priest of ApoLo had crowned the poop of this vessel 
as a fliPiial of its departure^ till the same vessel dimild return ; so 
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that sentence having been passed upon Socrates the day aftei 
that ceremony began, it was necessary to defer the execution of 
it for thirty days, d'uing the continuance of this voyage. 

121. In this long interval, death had sufficient onportunities t& 
present itself before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put his con 
stancy to the proof; not only by the severe rigour of a dungeon, 
and the irons upon his legs, but by the continual prospect and 
cruel expectation of an event to which nature is always ab 
horrent. 

122. In this sad condition he did not cease to enjoy that pro 
found tranquillity of mind which his friends had always admired 
in him. He entertained them with the same temper he had 
always expressed ; and Crito observes, that the evening before, 
his death, he slept as |)eaceably as at any other time. He com- 
posed also a hymn in honour of Apollo and Diana, and turnec} 
one of iEsop's fables into verse. 

123. The day before, or the same day that the ship was to 
arrive from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by 
the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him 
early in the morning to let him know that bad news ; and, at 
the .same time that it depended upon himself to quit the prison : 
that the jailor was gained ; that he would find the doors open, 
and offered him a safe retreat in Thessaly. Socrates, who 
laughed at this proposal, asked him, ^^ whether he knew any 
place out of Attica where people did not die ?" 

124. Crito urged the thing very seriously, and pressed him to 
tstke the advantage of so precious an opportunity, adding argu- 
ment upon argument, to induce his consent and to engage him to 
resolve upon his escape ; whhout mentioning the inconsolable 
grief he should suffer for the death of such a friend, how should 
he support the reproaches of an infinity of people, who would be- 
lieve that it was in his power to have saved him, but that he 
would not sacrifice a small part of his wealth for that purpose r 
can tlie people ever be persuaded that so wise a man a& Socrates 
would not quit his prison when he might do it with all possible 
security ? perhaps he might fear to expose his friends, or to oc- 
casion, the loss of their fortunes, or even their lives or liberty : 
ought there to be any thing more dear and precious to them 
than the preservation of Socrates ? 

125. Even strangers themselves dispute that honour with them, 
many of whom have come expressly with consideirable sums of 
money ta purchase his escape, and declare, that they should think 
themselves highly honoured to receive him amongst them, and to 
supply lum abundantly with all he should have occasion for . 
ought lie to aban((oii hintself to enemies^wbo have occasioned 
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his being condemned unjustly, and can he think it allowable to 
betray his own cause ? 

126. Is it not esisential to his goodness and justice to splare 
hi^ fellow-cit^ens the guih of innocent blood : but if all these 
motives cannot alter him, and he is not concerned in regard to 
himself, can he be insensible to the interests of his children ? In 
what a condition does he leave them ; and can he forget the 
father, to remember only the philosopher ? 

127. Socrates after having heard him with attention, praised 
his zeal, and expressed his gratitude ; but before he could give 
in to his opinion, was for examining whether it was just for him to 
depart out of prison without the consent of the Athenians. -The 
question therefore here is, to know whether a man condemned to 
die, though unjustly, can without a crime escape from justice and 
the laws. Socrates held that it was unjust; and therefore, nobly 
refused to escape from prison. He reverenced the laws of his coun- 
try^ and resolved to obey them in all things, even in his death. 

128. At length the fatal ship returned tcf Athens, which was in 
a manner the signal for the death of Socrates. The next day all 
his friends except Plato, who was sick, repaired to the prison very 
early in the morning. The jailor desired them to wait a little, 
because the eleven magistrates (who had the direction of the 
prisons) were at the time signifying to the prisoner that he was 
to die the same day. 

129. Presently after they entered, and finding Socrates, whose 
chains had been taken off, sitting by Xantippe, his wife, who held ' 
one of his children in her arms; as soon as she perceived them, set- 
ting up great cries, sobbing and tearing her face and hair, she 
made the prison resound with her complaints ; Oh, my dear Socra- 
tes I youi* friends are come tp see you for the last time ! He desired 
she might be taken away, and she was immediately carried honie. 

130. Socrates passed the rest of the day with his friends, and 
discoursed with them with his usual cheerfulness and tranquillity. 
The subject of conversation was the most important, but adapt- 
ed to the present conjuncture ; that is to say, the immortality df 
the soul. What gave occasion to this discourse, was a question 
introduced in a manner by chance, whether a true philosopher 
pugnt not to desire,^ and take pains to die ? Thi? proposition 
take^ too literally implied an opinion that a philosopher might 
kill himself. 

131. Socrates sho\ins that nothing is more unjust than this 
notion; and that, man appertaining to God, who formed and 
placed him with his own hand in the post he possesses, cannot 
abandon it without his permission, nor depart from life without 
his order» What is it then that can induce a philosopher to en- 
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tertain tlm love for death ? It can be only the hope of that 
happiness which he expects in another life ; and that hope can 
be founded only upon the opinion of the soul's immortality. 

132. Socrates employed the last day of his life in entertaining 
liis friends upon this great and important subject ^ fr6m which 
conversation, Plato's admirable dialogue, entitled the Phaedon, is 
wholly taken. He explains to his friends all the arguments for 
believing the soul immortal, and refutes all the objections against 
it, which are very near the same as are made at this day. 

133. When Socrates had done speaking, Crito desired him to 
give him, and the rest of his friends, his last instructions in regard 
to his 'children and other affairs, that by executing them they 
might have the consolation of doing him some pleasure. I shall 
recommend nothing to you this day, replied Socrates, more than 
-I have already done, which is to take care of yourselves. You 
cannot do yourselves a greater service, nor do me and my family 
a greater pleasure. 

134. Crito having asked him afterwajrds in what manner he 
thought 'fit to be buried ? As you please, s€ud Socrates, if you 
can lay hold of me, and I not escape out of your hands. At 
the same time, looking on his friends with a smile, I can nevei 
persuade Crito, that Socrates is he who converses with you, and 
disposes the several parts pf his discourse, tor he always im- 
agines that I am what he is going to see dead in a little while ; 
he confounds me with my carcass, and therefore asks me how I 
would be interred. 

135. In finishing these words, lie rose up, and went to bathe 
himself in a chamber adjoining. After he came out of the bath, 
his children were brought to him, for he had three, two very 
little, and the other grown up. He spoke to them for some time, 
gave his orders to the women who took care of them, and then 
dismissed them. Being returned into his chamber, he laid him- 
self down upon his bed. 

136. The servant of the eleven entered at the same instant, 
and having informed him thatahe time for drinking the hemlock 
Kras come, (which was at sunset) the servant ^as so much af- 
flicted with sorrow, that he turned his baek and fell weeping. 
" See,'' said Socrates, " the good heart of this man, since my 
imprisonment he has often come to see me, and to converse with 
me ; he is more worthy than all his fellows ; how heartily the 
poor man weeps for me !" 

137* This is a remarkable example, and might teach those in 
an office of this kind how they ought to behave to all prisoners, but 
more especially to persons of merit, when they are so unhappy 
as to M into their hands« The fatal cup was brought. Socra- 
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tes asked what it was necessary for him to do ? Nothing more, 
leplied the servant, .than as soon as you have drank off the 
draught, to walk about till you find your legs grow weary, and 
afterwards to lie down upon your bed. 

138. He took the cup without any emotion, or change in his 
colour or countenance ; and regarding the man with a steady 
and assured look : " well,'' said he, " What say you of this 
drink 5 may one make a libation out of it ?" Upon being told 
that there, was only enough for one dose : *' At least continued 
he, " we may say our prayers to the gods, as it is our duty, and 
implore them to make our exit from this world, and our last stage 
happy, which is what I most ardently beg of them.'' After 
having spoken these words, he kept silence for some time, and 
then drank off the whole draught with an amazing tranquillity 
and serenity of aspect not to- be expressed or conceived. 

139. Till then his friends, 'vith great violence to themselves, 
had refrained from tears, but after he bad drank the potion they 
were no longer their own masters, and wept abundantly. Apol- 
lodorus, who had been in tears during almost the whole conver- 
sation, began then to raise great cries, and to lament with such 
excessive grief, as pierced the hearts of all that were present. 
Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even reproved his friends, 
though with his usual mildness and good natjare. 

140. " What are you doing :" said he to th^m. " T admire 
at you ! Oh ! what is become of your virtue ? was it not for this 
I sent away the women that they might not fall into these weak- 
nesses : for I have always heard say that we ought to die peace- 
ably, and blessing the gods. Be at ease, I beg you, and show 
more constancy and resolution." . He then obliged them to re- 
strain their tears. 

*141. In the mean time he kept walking to and fro ; and when 
he found his legs grow weary, he laid down upon his back, as he 
ha(l been directed. The poison then operated more and more. 

142. When Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, 
uncovering his face, which had been covered, without doubt to 
prevent any thing from disturbing him in his last moments, 
" Crito," said he, ** we owe a cock to Esculapius ; discharge 
that vow for me, and pray do not forget it." Soon after which 
he breathed his last. Crito went to the body, and closed his 
mouth and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates, in the first year 
of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, and the seventieth of his age. 

143. It was not till some time after the death of this great 
man, that the people of Athens perceived their mistake, and 
began to repeat of it ; their hatred being satisfied, theur preju- 
dices expired ; and time having given them an opportunity for 
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reflection, the notorious injustice of the sentence appeared in all 
its horrors. Nothing was heard throughout the city but di»> 
courses in favour of Socrates. 

144. The Academy, the Lycseum, private houses, public 
walks, and. market places, seemed still to re-echo the sound of 
his loved voice. " Here," said they, " he formed our youth, 
and taught our children to love their country, and to honour 
their parents. In this place he gave us his admirable lessons^ 
and sometimes made us seasonable reproaches, to engage us 
more warmly in the pursuit of virtue. ' Alas ! how have we 
rewarded him for such important services !'' Athens was in 
universal mourfling and consternation. The schools were shut 
up, and all exercises suspended. 

145. The accusers were called to account for the innocent 
blood they had caused to be shed. Melitus was condemned to 
die, and the rest banished. Plutarch observes, that those who 
had any share in this black calumny were in such abomination 
among the citizens, that no one would ^ve them fire, answer 
them any question, nor go into the same bath with them, lest 
they should be polluted by touching it, which drove them into 
such despair, that many of them killed themselves. 

146. The Athenians, not contented with having punished his 
accusers, caused a statue of , brass to be erected to him, of the 
workmanship of the celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in one 
of the most conspicuous parts of the city. Their respect and 
gratitude rose even to a religious veneration ; they dedicated a 
chapel to him, as to a hero and a demigod, which they called 
the Chapel of Socrates. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Fr(m the Death of Socrates to the Death of Epaminmdas. 

1. Hitherto we have pursued the Athenians, both in their suc- 
cesses and their defeats, witli peculiar attention 5 while they took 
the lead in the affairs of Greece, it was necessary to place them 
on the fore-ground of the picture ; but now we must change the 
scene ; and leaving the Athenians acting an obscure part, go to 
those states who successively took the lead after their downfall. 

2. Sparta seems to be the first state now that gave laws to the 
rest of the Greeks : their old jealousies began to revive against 
the petty states that had formerly sided against them ; and the 
Eleans were die first upon whom they fell, under apretence, that 
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they were nol admitted by that state to the ^Olympic games as 
well as the rest a^ he Qreciami. 

3. Having forhf \\ly Wared war^ and being upon the point 
of plundering the city ot Elis, they were taken into the alliance 
of Sparta ; and the conquerors now assumed and enjoyed the 
title of the protectors and arbitrators of Greece. Soon after 
Agesilaus, who was chosen king of Sparta, was sent into Asia 
with an army, under pretence of freeing the Grecian cities : he 
gained a signal victory over Tissaphernes near the river Pacto- 
lus, where he forced the enemy's camp, and found considerable 
plunder. 

4. This success induced the Persian monarch, instead of 
meeting Agesilaus openly in the field, to subvert his interest 
among the Grecian states by the power of bribery ; and indeed 
this confederacy was now so weakened, its concord and unanim- 
ity so totally destroyed, that they were open to every offer : the 
love of money was now rooted in their affections ; and the Spar- 
tans were the only people that, for a while, seemed to disdain it. 
But the contagion ' still spreading, even they, at last, yielded to 
its allurements; and every man sought his own emolument, 
without attending to the good of his country. 

5. The Thebans,' as they were the first gained over to the 
Persian interest, so they were the most active in promoting it. 
To strengthen their alliance, they sent ambassadors to the Athe- 
nians with a long representation of the present posture of affairs, 
wherein they artfully insinuated their zeal and affection to their 
state : from thence they took occasion to inveigh against the ty- 
ranny of Sparta ; and concluded with telling them, that now 
was the time to throw off the yoke, and to recover their former 
splendour and authority. The Athenians, though they had no 
share of the Persian money, needed not many arguments to en- 
gage them jn a rupture of this lund, for which they had been 
long waiting a fit opportunity. 

6. ' Agesilaus, who had carried on the war in Persia with suc- 
cess, received news of the war being again broke out in G e, 
with orders, at the same time, for him to return home. He had 
set his heart upon the entire conquest of Persia, and was pre- 
paring to march farther into the country ; but such was his de- 
ference to the laws, and such his submission to the Ephori, that 
he instantly obeyed their mandate, but left four thousand men 
in Asia to muntain his successes there. 

7. The Spartans, however, could not wait his arrival : they 
found confederacies thicken on their hands, and they were ready 
to be attacked on all sides. The Athenians, Ai]^ves,^Thebans, 
Corinthians and Enboeans joined against them, and made up a 
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body of twenty-four thousand men : both sides encamped near 
Sicyon, at a small distance from each other ; and soon came to 
a regular engagement. The Spartan allies at first were entirely 
routed ; but the Spartans themselves turned the scal^ of victory 
by their single valour, and came off conquerors with the loss o( 
but eight men. 

&. This victory, however, was in some measure overbalanced 
by a loss at sea, which tlie Spartans sustained near Cnidus. 
Conon, the Athenian general, being appointed to command the 
Persian fleet agaipst them, took fiftv of their ships, and pursued 
the rest into port. Agesilaus, on the other hand, gained a con 
siderable victory over the Athenians and their allies upon the 
plains of Coronea. Thus was the war continued by furious but 
undecisive engagements, in which neither side was a gainer ; and 
in this manner did the Spartans maintain themselves and their 
allies, without any considerable increase or diminution of their 
power. 

9. In this general shock, the Athenians seemed for a while to 
recover their former spirit ; being assisted by Persian money,' 
and conducted by Conon, an excellent general, they took the 
field with ardour, and even rebuilt the walls of their city. From 
tlie mutual jealousies of these petty states among each other, all 
were weakened, and the Persian monarch became arbitrator of 
Greece, In this manner, after a fluctuation of successes and 
intrigues, all parties began to grow tired of a war, and a peace 
ensued ; this peace was concluded in the second year of the 98th 
Olympiad ; and from the many stipulations in favour of Persia, 
Plutarch terras it, " The reproach and ruin of Greece." 

10. The Spartans, ihus freed from the -terrors of a powerful 
foreign enemy, went on to spread terror among the petty states 
of Greece : they gave peremptory orders to the Mantineans to 
throw down their walls, and compelled them to obedience. They 
obliged the Corinthians to withdraw the garrison from Argosi ; 
and some other little states they treated with an air of superiori- 
ty that plainly marked, tliat they expected obedience. They 
marched against the Olynthians, who had lately grown into 
power, and efiectually subdued them. 

1 1 . They interposed also in a domestic quarrel which Was car- 
ried on at Thebes. Phsebides having seized upon the citadel, 
they turned him out, and placed a garrison of their own in that 
fortress. They then procured articles to be exhibited against 
Isroenias his antagonist, for having taken money of the Persians, 
and holding intelligence with them ; and for having been a prin- 
cipal promoter of their intestine broils : upon which he under- . 
went a formal trial before the commissioners deputed from Spar- 
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ta ; and ooe from each of the other great cities of Greece, and 
was condemned to death. 

12; Thus, having secured Thebes,' and having by a tedious 
D^ar humbled the Olynthians, they went on to chastise the Phi- 
liasians, for having abuW some ex«les, that had been restored 
by the orders of §parta. In this manner they continued distri- 
buting their orders with pride and severity ; no state of Greece 
was s^le to oppose their authority ; and under the colour of ex- 
ecuting justice, they were hourly paving the way to supreme 
commands In the midst of this security, they were alarmed 
from a quarter where they least expected. 

13. The Thebans had, for four years since the seizing of their 
citadel, submitted to the Spartan yoke ; but they, now took oc- 
casion, by a very desperate attempt, to throw it off; for which 
purpose, there was a secret correspondence carried on between 
the most considerable of the exiles of Athens, and those who 
were well affected to them in Thebes 5 and measures were con- 
ducted between them by Phyllidas, secretary to the Theban 
governors 5 by whose contrivance a competent number of exiles 
were to get into the city ; and Charon, a man of the first rank 
there, offered his house for their reception. 

14. The day being fixed, they set out from Athens ; and 
twelve of the most active, and resolute among them were detached 
to enter the city, the rest remaiivng at a proper distance to wait 
the event. The first who offered himself was Pelopidas, who 
was young and daring, and had been very zealous in encourag- 
ing the design ; and, by the share he had in it, gave a sufficient 
earnest of what might be further expected from him in the ser- 
'Vice of his country. The next man of consequence was Mellon, 
who by some is said to have first projected the scheme with 
Phyllidas. 

15. These two, with their ten associates, dressed themselves 
like peasants, and beat about the fields with dogs and hunting- 
poles, as in search of game. Having thus passed unexpected, 
and conveyed themselves into the city, they met at Charoh's 
house^ as the general rendezvous, where they were soon after 
joined by thirty-six more of their confederates. It was. concert- 
ed, that Phyllidas should, on that day, give a great entertainr 
ment to Archias and Philip, the two governors who were ap- 
pointed by the Spartans ; and .to make it the more complete, 
he had engaged to provide some of the finest women in the 
town to give them a meeting. 

16. Matters being thus prepared, the associates divided them- 
selves into, two bands ^ one of which, led by Charon and Mel- 
lon, were to attack Archias and his company ; and having pat 
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on wcHnen's clothes over their armour, with pine and poplar over 
their heads, to shade their faces, they took their opportunity 
when the guests were well heated with wine, to enter the room, 
and immediately stabbed Archias and Philip, with such other of 
the company as were pointed out to them by Phyllidas. 

17- A little before this execution, Archias received an express 
from Athens, with all the particulars of the conspiracy ; and the 
courier conjured him, in the name of the person who wrote the 
letters, that he should read them forthwith, for that they contam- 
ed matter of great importance. But he laid them by unopened ; 
ai^d with a smile, said, ," Business to-morrow:" which words, 
upon that occasion, grew into a proverb. The other band, 
headed by Pelopidas and Damoclides, went to attack Leontia- 
des, who was at home, and in bed. 

18. They rushed into his house by surprise; but he, soon 
taking the alarm, leaped up, and with his sword in his hand, 
received them at his chamber door, and stabbed Cephisodoras, 
who was the first man that attempted to enter, Pelopidas was 
the next who encountered him ; and after a long and difficult 
dispute killed him. From thence they went in pursuit of Hy 
pates, his friend and neighbour, and despatched him likewise : 
after t^hich they joined the other band, and sent to hasten the 
exiles they had left in Attica. 

19. The whole city was by this time filled with terror and con- 
fusion ; the houses full of lights, and the inhabitants running to 
and fro in the streets, in a wild distracted manner, and waiting 
impatiently for day light, that they might distinguish their friends 
from their foes, seemed undetermined what course to take. 

20. Early in the morning, the exiles came in armed, and Pe- 
lopidas appeared with his. party, in a general assembly of the 
people, encompassed by the priests, carrying garlands in their 
hands, proclaimin^liberty t9 the Thebans in general, and ex- 
horting them to fight for their gods and their country 5 for though 
they had made such a prosperous l)eginning, the most difficult 
part still remained, whilst the citadel was in the possession of 
the Spartans, with a garrison of fifteen hundred men^ besides a 
great number of citizens and others, who had fled to them for 
protection, and declared themselves on their side. 

21. Early the next morning, the Athenians sent five thou- 
sand foot, and two hundred horse, to the assistance of Pelopi- 
das ; several other bodies of troops also came in from all the 
cities of Boeotia, so that the citadel being hemmed round and 
despsnni^ of success from without surrendered at discretion. 

22. The Thebans having thus acquired their freedom^ the 
Spartans were resolved, at any rate, to take the lead in the af- 
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fain of Greece, and having incensed these beyond measme, at- 
tempted to seize upon the Pyra&us, and thus make the Atheni- 
ans their irreconcileable enemies. Agesilaus was pitched upon 
to command the army, that was to humble the Grecian states. 
Hb name struck a terror into the Thebans, and the forces, which 
amounted to near twenty thousand men, increased their fears. 

S3. The Thebans, therefore, instead of attempting to attack, 
were contented to stand upon their defence, and possessed them- 
selves of a hill near the city. Agesilaua detached a party of 
light armed men, to provoke them to come down and give him 
battle, which they declining, he drew out his whole forces in 
order to attack them. Ch^brias, who commanded the merce- 
naries on the part of the Thebans, ordered his men to present 
themselves and keep their ranks in close order, with their shields 
laid down at their feet, and their spears advanced, and with one 
leg put fr, /ard, and knee upon the half bend. 
. 24. Agesilaus, finding them prepared in this manner to re- 
ceive him, and that they stood as it were in defiance of him, 
thought fit to withdraw his army, and contented himself with 
ravaging the country. This was looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary stratagem ; and Chabrias valued himself so much upon it, 
that he procured his statue to be erected in that posture, 

25* Thus through a succession of engagements both by sea 
and land, the Spartans, having provoked a powerful confederacy, 
grew every day weaker, and their enemies more daring. The 
Thebans continually grew bolder ; and instead of continuing to 
defend themselves with difficulty, attacked the enemy with cou- 
rage and success. Though the battles fought between these 
states, were neither regular nor decisive, yet they were such as 
served to raise the courage of the Thebans, to gain them confi- 
dence, and to form them for those great undertakings which were 
shortly to follow. Pelopidas, who headed them at the battle of 
Tanagra, slew the Spartan commander with his own hand. 

26. At the battle qf Tegyra, with very unequal forces, he put 
a large body of the enemy to rout. He himself commanded a 
battalion of the Theban army, distinguished by the name of the 
Sacred Van. They were as remarkable for their fidelity to each 
other, as for their strength and courage ; they were linked by the 
bonds of common friendship ; and were sworn to stand by each 
other in the most dangerous extremities. Thus united they be- 
came invincible, and generally turned the victory in their favour, 
for a succession of years, until they were at last cut down as one 
man, by the Macedonian phalanx under Philip. 

27. A peace of s)^H continuance followed these successes of 
the Thebans, but the? soon ML imo tumults and seditions jfain 
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The inhabitants of Xacinthus and Corcyra having expelled 
their magistrates, put themselves under the protection of Athens, 
and repulsed the Spartans, who attempted to restore their magis- 
trates by force; 

28. Abput the same time the inhabitants of Plataea, applying 
to their old friends the Athenians, for their protection and alli- 
ance, the Thebans took offence at it, and demolished the town ^ 
and soon after, did the same by Thespiae. The Athenians were 
so highly incensed at the treatmfent of those two cities, which 
had deserved so well of the common cause in the Persian war, 
that they would act no longer in conjunction with them ; and 
upon their breaking with them, the affairs of Greece took a new 
and unexpected turn. 

29. It now began to appear thiat the Thebans were growing 
into power 3 and while Sparta and Athens were weakening each 
other by mutual contests, this state, which had enjoyed ail the 
emoluments without any of the expenses of the war, was every 
day growing morg vigorous andindependent. The Thebans, who 
now began to take the lead in the affairs of Greece, were naturally 
a hardy and robust people, of slow intellects and strong consti- 
tutioU!^. 

30. It was a constant maxim with them, to side either with 
Athens or Sparta in their mutual contests ; and which soever 
they inclined to, they were generally of weight enough to turn 
the balance. However they had hitherto made no further use 
of that weight, than to secure themselves ; but the spirit which 
now appeared among them, was first implanted by Pelopidas, 
their deliverer from the Spartan yoke ; but still further carried 
to its utmost height, by Epammondas, who now began to figure 
in the affairs of Greece. 

31 . Epaminondas was one of those few exalted characters, with 
scarce any vice, and almost every virtue to distin^ish him from 
the rest of mankind^ Though in the beginning possessed of every 
.quality necessary for the service of the state, he chose to lead a 
private life, employed in the study of philosophy, and showing 
an example of the most ri^d observance of all its doctrines. ' 

• 32. Truly a philosopher, and poor out of taste, he despised 
riches, without affecting any reputation from thai contempt 5 and 
if Justin may be believed, he coveted glory ^ litde as he dii 
money. It was always against his will that commands were con- 
ferred upon him ; and ' he behaved himself in them- in such a 
manner, as did more honour to dignities, than dignities to him. 

33. Though poor himself^ and without any estate, his vay 
poverty, by drawing upon him the esteem and confidence of the 
rich, gave him the opportunity of doing good to others. One 
I 17 
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of his friends' being in great necessity, Epami^oondas sent him 
to a very rich citizen, with orders to ask him fix a thousand 
crowns in. his name ; that rich man coming to his house to know 
his motive for directing his friend to him upon such an errand^ 
^^ why/' replied Epaminondas, ^ it is because this honest man 
is in want and you are rich." * 

34. Fond of leisure, which he devoted to the study of philo 
sophy, his darling passion, he shunned public employments, and 
made no interest but to exclude himself from them. His modera- 
tion concealed him so well, that he lived obscure, and almost un- 
known. His merit however discovered him. He was taken from 
his solitude py force, to be placed at the head of armies ; and he 
demonstrated that philosophy, though generally in contempt 
with those who aspire at the glory of arms, is wonderfully use- 
ful in forming heroes : for it was a great advance towards con- 
quering the enemy, to know how to conquer one's self. 

35. In this school, anciently, were taught the great maxims 
of true policy, thp rules of every kind of duty, the motives for a 
due discharge of thgm ; what we owe our country ; the right 
use of authority ; wherein true courage consists ; in a word, the 
qualities that form the good citizen, statesman, and great cap- 

,tain ; "and in all these Epaminondas excelled. 

36. He possessed all the ornaments of the mind. He had the 
talent of speaking in perfection ; and was well versed in the 
most sublime sciences. But a modest reserve threw a veil over 
all these excellent qualities, which still augmented their value ; 
and of which he knew not what it was to b^ ostentatious. Spin- 

^thSunis, in giving his character, said, that he never had met with 
a man who knew more and spoke less. 

37. Such was the general appointed to command the Theban 
army, and act in conjunction with P^lopidas, with whom he had 
the most perfect and the most disinterested friendship. This 
state lieing left out in the general treaty of peace, and thus 
having the Spartans and Athenians confederated against it, they 
appeared under the utmost consternation ; and alt Greece look- 
ed upon them as lost and undone* The St)artans ordered levies 
to be made in all parts of Greece, that sided with them ; and 
Cleombrotus- their general marched towards the frontiers of 
'Boeotia, secure of victory. 

38. Willing, however, to give hi^ hostilities an aur of justice, 
he sent to demand of the Tbebans, tiiat they should restore the 
cities that they had usurped, to their liberties ; that they should 
rebuild those that they had demolished before, and maJsLe resti- 
tution for ail thefar former wrongs. To this it was refited, '^ that 
the Thikbans were Accountable to none^nt heaven for their con> 
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duct." NotMng now remained on both sides, but to prepare for 
action . Epaminondas immediately raised all the troops he could, 
and began his march. His army did not amount to si$ thou- 
sand men, and the eneiny had above fqur times^ that number. 

39. As several bad omens were urged to prevent his setting 
out, he replied only by a verse from Homer, of which the sense 
is, There is hut one goo4 omen; tofight for one^s country,' 
However, to re-assure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, and 
whom he observed to be discouraged, he instructed sevei^al per- 
sons to come fronhdifferent places, and report auguries and omens 
in his favour, which revived the spirits and hopes of his troops. 

40. Epamiiiondas had wisely taken care to secure a pass by 
which Cleombrotus might have shortened his march considera- 
bly. The latfer after having taken a large compass arrived at 
LeqCtra, a small town of Boeotia, between Platsea, and Thespise^ 
Both parties consulted whether they should give battle; which 
Cleombrotus resolved, by the advice of all his officers ; who 
represented to him, that if he declined fighting with such a su- 
periority of troops, it would confiibi the current report, that he 
secretly favoured the Thebans. 

41. The latter had an essential reason for hastening a battle 
before the arrival of the troops, which the enemy daily expected*. 
However, the six generals who formed the council of war, differ-- 
ed in their sentiments ; the seventh, who was Epaminondas, came 
in very good time, to join the fhree that were for fighting ; and 
his' opinion carrying the question, the battle was resolved 
npon. 

42. The two armies were very unequal in number: that of the 
Lacedaemonians, as has been said, consisted of twenty-four thou- 
sand foot, and sixteen hundred horse ; the Thebans had only six 
thousand foot, and four h|indred horse, but all of them choice 
troops, animated by theur experience in war, and determined to 
conquer or die. • . 

43. The Lacedaemonian cavahry^ composed of men picked 
up by chance, without valour and iP disciplined, was asf much 
inferior to their enemies in coumge, as superior in number. The 
Infantry could not be depended on, ex^i^pt the Lacedaemonians; 
the allies, as has been ssdd, having e^|ifi(ged in the war with re- 
luctance, because they 4id not approve the motive of it j and 
being besides, dissatisfied with the Lacedaemonians. 

^ 44* The ability of the generate on either side, supplied the 
place of numerous armies, espectally of the Theban, wbo was the 
most accomplished 8oldi«r of his time. He was 8upp<Hted by 
Pelopidas, at the head of the sacredi ^ttalion, ilomposed of three 
hundred Thebans, united m a. strict i^iendship andaffectiom apt^ 
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engaged, under a pardcular oath, never to (Ly, but to defend 
each other to the last. 

45. Upon the day of battle, the two armies drew up on a 
plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, at the head of a body 
consisting of Lacedaemonians, on whom he confided most, and 
whose files were twelve deep. To take the advantage, which his 
superiority of horse gave him in an open country, he posted-them 
in front of the LacedaemoDians. Archidamus, the son of Agesi- 
laus, was at the head of the^ allies, who formed the left wing. 

4G. Epaminondas, who resolved to charge with bis left, 
which he commanded in person, strengthened it with the choice 
of his heavy armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep ; the sec- 
ond battalion was upon his leftj and closed the wing. The rest 
of his infantry were posted upon his irigbt,in an oblique line, which 
the further it extended, was the more distant from the enemy. 

47* By this uncommon disposition, his design was to cover 
his fiank on the right ; to keep ofi* hb right wing, as a kind of 
reserved body, that he might not hazani the event of the battle 
upon the weakest part of his army ; and to begin the action 
with his left wing, where his best troops were posted, to turn 
the whole weight of the battle upon Cleombrotus, and the Spar- 
tans. He was assured, that, if he cbuld penetrate the Lacedae- 
monian phalanx, the rest of the Wmy would soon be put to the 
rout. As for his horse, he disposed them after the enemy's ex- 
ample, in the front of his left. 

48. The action began with the cavalry. As the Thebans 
were better mounted, and braver tropps than the Lacedaemonian 
' horse, the latter were not long before they were' broke, an4 driven 
upon the infantry, which they put into some confusion. Epam- 
inondas followed his horse close, marched swiftly up to Cleom- 
brotus, and fell upon his phalanx with-all the weight of his heavy 
battalion. The latter, to make a diversion, detached a body of 
troops, with orders to take Epaminondas in flank, and to sur- 
round him. 

49* Pelopidas, upon the sight of that movement, advanced 
with incredible speed and boldhess, at the head of the sacred 
battalion, to prevent the enemy'? design; and flanked Cleom- 
brotus himself, who, by that sudden and unexpected attack, was 
put into disorder.' The battle was very fierce and obstinate; 
and, whilst Cleombrotus could act, the victory continued in sus- 
pense and declared (or neither party. But when he fell dead 
with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the victory, and^ the 
Lacedaemonians, to avoid th6 shame of abandoning the body of 
their king, redoubled their efibrts, and a great slaughter ensued 
on both sides 
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50. The Spaijtans fought with so much fury about the body, 
that at length they gained their point, and carried it off. Ani 
mated by so glorious an advantage, they prepared to return t<^ 
the charge, which perhaps would have proved successful, haa 
the allies seconded their iirdour : but the left wing seeing the 
Laced%moqian phalanx broken, and believing all lost, especially 
when they heard that the king was dead, took to flight, and drew 
off the rest of the army. Epaminondas followed them vigor- 
ously, and killed a great number in the pursuit. The Thebans 
remained ma:sters of the field of battle, erected atrophy, and 
permitted the enemy to bury their dead. . 

51. The Laceda&Hionians had never received such a blow. 
The most bloocly defeat, till then, had scarce ever cost them more 
than four or five hundred of their citizens. Here they lost four 
thousand, of whom one thousand were Lacedaemonians and four 
hundred Spartans, out of seven hundred that were in the battle. 
The Thebans had only three hundred men killed, among whom 
were four of their citizens. 

52. The city of Sparta was celebrating at that time the Gym- 
nastic games, and was full of .strangers, whom curiosity had 

. brought thither. When the couriers arrived froni Leuctra, with 
the terrible news of their defeat, the Ephori, though perfectly 
sensible of all the consequences, and that the Spartan empire 
had received a mortal wound, would not permit the representa- 
tions of the theatre to be suspended, nori any changes in the 
celebration of the festival. They sent to every family the names 
of their relations who were killed, and staid in the theatre to see 
that the dances and games were continued, without interruption, 
to the end. . , 

53. The nezt day, in the morning, the loss of each family be- 
ing known, the friends and relations of those who had died in the 
battle, met in the public place, and saluted and embraced each 
other with great joy and serenity in their looks, whilst the others 
kept themselves close in their houses ; or, if necessity obliged 
them to go abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection of aspect, 
which sensibly expressed their profound anguish and affliction. 
That difference was still more remarkable in the women ; grief, 
silence, tears, distinguished those who expected the return of 
their sons; but such as had lost tljeir sons, were seen hurrying 
to the temple, to tnank the gods, and congratulating each other 
upon their glory and good fortune. 

54. One great pdnt under immediate Consideration, was con- 
cerning those who had fled out of the battle. They were, by 
the law^ in that case,' to be degraded from all honour, and ren- 
dered infamous ; insomuch, that it was a disgrace to intermarry 

ilk 
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with them ; they were to appear publicly in mean and dhty habits, 
with patched and party^oloured garments, and to go half shaved; 
and whoever met them in the streets might insult and beat them, 
and they were not to make any resistance. This was so severe a 
law, and such numbers had incurred the penalties of it, many of 
whom were of great families and interest ; and they apprehended 
the execution of it might occasion some public commotions ; be- 
sides, that these citizens, such as they were, could be very ill 
> spared at this time, when they wanted to recruit the army. 

55. Under this difficulty they gave Agesilaus a power even 
over the laws ; to dispense with them ; to abrogate them ; or to 

I enact such new ones as the present exigency required. He 
would not abblish or make any variation in the law itself; but 
made a public declaration, that it should lie dormant for that 
single day, but revive and be in full force again on the morrow^ 
and, by that expedient, he saved the citizens from infieuny. 

56. So great a victory was followed by instantaneous effects., 
numbers of the Grecian states that had hitherto remained neuter^ 
now declared in favour of the conquerors : and increased their 
army to the amount of seventy thousand men. Epaminondasi 
entered Laconia with an army, the twelfth part of which wer« 
not Thebans : and finding the eountry hitherto untouched by an 
army, he- ran through it with fire and swofd, destroying and 
plundering as far as the river Eurotas. 

57. This river was at that time very much swoln by the melt- 
ing of the snow, and the Thebans found more difficulty in passing 

'it than they expected, as well from the rapidity as the extreme 
coldness of the water. As Epaminondas was passing at the 
head of. his infantry, some of the Spartans showed him to Agesh- 
laus, who after having attentively followed and considered him 
with his eyes a long time, could not help crying out, in admira- 
tion of his valour, " Oh I the wonder-working man !'^ ^ 

58. The Theban general, however, contented himself with 
over-running the country, withbut attempting any thing upon 
Sparta, and, entering Arcadia, reinstated it in all its former 
privileges and liberties. The Lacedaemonians had some time 
before stripped the harmless natives of all their possessions, 
and obliged them to take refuge among straiigers. Their coun- 
try was equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as the best in 
Greece. 

5^9* Its ancient inhabitants, who were dispersed in different 
regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the first notice given 
them, returned with incredible joy, animated by the love of their 
country, natural to all men ; and ahnost as much by the hatred 
of the Spartans^ which the length of time had only increased. 
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Tliey bmk thems^lv^s a city, wMch from the ancient name was 
called Messene. 

60. After performing' such signs^ exploits, Pelopidas and Epa- 
minundas, tl\e Theban generals, once more retmued home ; not 
to share the triumph and acclamations of their fellow-citizens, 
but to answer the accusations that were laid against them : they 
were now both summoned as criminals against the state, for having 
retained their posts four months beyond the time limited by law. 

61. This offence was capital by the law of Thebes; and those 
who stood up for the constitution were very earnest in having it 
observed with punctuality. Pelopidas was the first cited before 
the tribunal : he defended himself with lesA force and greatness 
of mind than was expected from a man of his character, by na- 
ture warm and fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in fight , 
forsook him before his judges. His air and discourse, which had 
something timid and creeping in it, denoted a man who was 
afraid of death, and did not in the least incline the judges in his 
favour, who acquitted him, not without difficulty. . 

62. Epaminondas, on the contrary, appeared with all tKe 
confidence of conscious innocence : instead of justifying himself, 
he enumerated his actions: he repeated, > in haughty terms, in 
what manner he had ravaged Laco^ia, re-established Messenia, 
and re-united Arcadia in one body. He concluded with saying, 
that he should die with pleasure, if the Thebans would renounce 
the sole glory of those actions to him, and declare that he had done 
them by his own authority, and without their participation. All 
the voices were in his favour, and he returned frona his trial, as 
he used to return from battle, with glory and universal applause. 

63. Such dignity has true valout, that it in a manner seizes 
the adniiration of mankind by force. This manner of reproach- 
itig them had so good an effect, that his enemies declined any 
further prosecution ; and he, with his colleague, were honourably 
acquitted. His enemies, however, jealous of his glory, with a 
design to affront him, caused him to be elected city scavenger ^ 
he accepted the place with thanks, and asserted, that instead of 
deriving honour from the office, he would give it dignity in his turn! 

64. In the mean time, the Spartans, struck with consternation 
at their late defeats, applied to the Athenians for succour, who, 
after some hesitation, determined to assist them with all their 
forces ; and a slight advantage the Spiartans had gained over the 
Arcadians, in which they did not Ibse a man, gave a promising 
dawn of success. The Persian kmg was also applied to for as- 
sistance in the confederacy s^gainst Thebes; but Pelopidas, un- 
dertajdng an embassy to that court, ftoistrated their purpose, and 
induced that great monarch to stand neuter. 
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65. Theb«| being thus rid of so pdwerful an enemy^ had less 
fears of withstanding the confederkcy of Spart^ and Athens ; but 
a new and unexpected power was now growing up against them ; 
a power which was one day about to swallow up the liberties 
of Greece, and give laws to all mankind. 

66. Some years before this, Jason, the king of Pherae, was 
chosen general of the Tbessalians by the consent of the people : 
he was at the head of an army of about eight thousand horse, 
and twenty thousand heavy armed foot, without reckoning ligh^ 
infantry, and might have undertaken aiiy thing with such a b^y 
of disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire confidence 
in the valour and conduct of their commander. Death prevent- 
ed his designs ; he wajs assassinated by persoiis who tiad con- 
spired his destruction. 

67. His two brothers, Polydorus and Poliphron, were sub- 
^tuted in his place. Against them Peldpidas was sent : the 
latter of whom killed the other for the sake df reigning alone, 
and was soon after killed himself by Alexander of Pherae, who 
seized the government, under the pretence of revenging thedeath 
of Polydorus his father. The Theban general soon conipelled 
Alexander to make submission to him, and attempted by mild 
usag6 to change the natural brutality of his disposition. But 
Alexander, long addicted to a debauched life, and possessed oi 
insatiable avarice, secretly withdrew from all constraint, and 
resolved to seize. an opportunity of revenge. 

68. It was iiot till some time after that this offered : for Pelo- 
pidas being appointed ambassador to Alexander^ who was at that 
time at the head of a powerful army, he was seized upon, and 
made prisoner, contrary to all the laws of nations and humanity. 
It was in vain that the Thebans complained of this infraction ; it 
was in vain that they sent a powerful army, but headed by in- 
different generak, to revenge the insult : their army returned 

, without effect, and Alexander treated bis prisoners with the ut- 
most severity. It was left for Epaminondas only to bring the ty- 
rant to reason. Entering Thessalia at the head of a powerful 
army, his name spread such a terror, that the tyrant offered 
terms of submission, and delivered up Pelopidas froyi prison. 

69. Pelopidas was scarce freed from confinement wlien he re- 
solved to punish the tyrant for his perfidy and breach of faith. 
He led a body of troops against Alexander, to a place called Cy- 
npcephalus, where a bloody battle ensued, in which the Thebans 
were victorious ; but Pelopidas was unfortunately slain : his coun- 
tiymen considered their successes very dearly earned which they 
had obtained by his death. The lamentations for him were gene- 
ral 5 hb funeral was niagnificent, and his praises boundless. 
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70. Alexander himself soon .after was killed by Toeba his 
wife, and her three brothers ; who, long shocked at his cruel- 
ties, resolved to rid the world of such -a monster. The account 
has it, that he slept every night guarded by a dog, in a chamber 
which was ascended by a ladder. iTheba allured away the dog, 
and' covered the steps of the ladder with wool to prevent noise; 
.^and then, with the assistance of her brothers, stabbed him in 
several'pairts of .the body. 

.71. Ill the mean time, the war between the Thebans and the 
Spartans proceeded with unabated vigour. The Thebans weie 
headed by their favourite general, Epaminondas ; those of Spar- 
ta by Agesilaus, the ou\y liian in Greece that was then able to 
oppose him. 

72. The first attempt of Epaminondas in this campaigii, • 
marked his great abilities, and his skill in the art of war. Being 
informed that Agesilaus had begun his mArch with his army, and 
had left but few citizens to defend Sparta at home, he marched 
directly thither by night, with a design to take the city by sur- 
prise, as it had neither walls nor troops to defend it ^ but luckjjy, 
Agesilaus was. apprised of his design, and despatched one of his ^ 
horse to advise the city of its danger ; soon after, arriving with a 
powerful succour in person, he had scarce entered the town, 
when the Thebans were seen passing the Eurotas, aqd coming 
on against the city. \ 

73. Epaminondas, who perceived that his design was discov- 
ered^ thought it incumbent on him not to retire without some at- 
tempt, He therefoi^e made his troops advance ; and making use 
of valour instead of stratagem, he attacked the city at several 
quarters, penetrated as far as the public place, and sdzed that 
part of Sparta which lay on the hither side of the river. Agesi; 
laus made head every where, and defended himself with much 
more valour than could be expected from his years. 

74. He saw well that it was not now a time, as before, to 
spare himself, and to dct oWy upon the defensive, but" that he 
had need of all his courage and daring,, and toiight with all the 
vigour of despair. His son Archidamus, at the head of the 
Spartan youth, behaved vith incredible valour wherever the 
danger was greatest ; and with his small troop, stopped the ene- 
my, and made head against them on all sides. 

75. A young Spartan, named Isadas, distinguished himself 
particularly in this action. He was very handsome in the face, 
perfectly well shaped, of an advantag;eous stature, and in the 
flower of his youth ; he had neither armour nor clothes upon Im 
bodyy which shone with oil : he held a spear in one hand, anw 
sword in Hie other. In this condition he quitted his house whh 
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the utmost eagerness ; and breaking through the press of the 
Spartans that fought, he threw himself upon the enemy 5 gave 
mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all at his feet who opposed 
him, without receiving any htirt himself, 

76. Whether the enemy were dismayed at ?o astonishing a 
sight, or, says Plutarch, the gods took pleasure in preserving 
him upon account of his extraordinary valour ; it is said, the 
ephori decreed him a crown after the battle in honour of his 
exploits ; but afterwards fined him a thousand drachms, for hav 
iug exposed himself to so great a danger without arms. 

77. Epaminondas, thus failing in his designs, was resolved be- 
' fore he laid down his command, which Was near expiring, to give 

the Lacedaemonians and Athenians battle, as they follojw^ed him 
close in the rear. The Greeks had never fought amiong them- 
selves with more numerous aripies. The Lacedaemonians consist- 
ed of more than twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse : 
the Thebans of thirty thousjind foot, and three thousand horse. 

78. Upon the right wing of the former, the Mantineans, Ar- 
cadians, and Lacedaemonians, were posted in one line 5 the Ele- 
ans and Achaeans, who were the weakest of their troops, had 
the centre ; and the Athenians alone composed the left wing. In 
the other army, the Thebans and Arcadians, were on the left, 
the Argives on the right, and the other allies'ln the centre. The 
cavalry on each side were disposed in the wings. 

79/ The Theban general marched in order of battle, that he 
might not be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to lose 
in the disposition of his army a time which cannot be recovered 
when lost in great enterprises. He did not march directly, and 
with his front to the enemy, but in a column upon the hills, with 
his left wing foremost ; as if he did not intend to fight that day. 

80. When he was over against them, at a quarter of a league's 
distance, he made the troops halt, and lay down their arms, as if 
he designed to encamp there. The enemy, in efiect, were de- 
ceived by his stand 5 and reckoning no longer upon a bat^e, they 
quitted their anhs, dispersed themselves about the camp, and 
suffered that ardour to be extinguished which a near approach 
of battle ll^wont to kindle in the hearts of the soldiers. 

81. Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling his troops, 
changed his column into a line, and having drawn out the choice 
troops, whom he had expressly posted in front upon his march, 
lie made them double their ^ files upon the front of his left wing, 
to add to its strength, and to t)ut it into a condition to attack in a 
Boint the Lacedaemonian phalanx, which by the movement he 
lad made, faced it directly. He ordered the centre and right 
inng of his army to move very slow, and to halt before liiey came 
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up with the enemy, that he might aot hazard the event of the 
battle upon the troops of which he had no great opinion. 

82. He expected to decide the victory by that body of chosen 
troops which he commanded in person, and which he had formed 
into a column to attack the enemy in a wedge-like point. He 
assured himself, that if he could penetrate the Laced aenionian 
phalanx, in which the enemy's principal force consisted, he should 
not find it difficuh to rout the rest of the army, by charging upon 
the right and left with his victorious troops. ^ 

S3, But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left wing 
from coming to the support of their right against his intended 
attack, he made a detachment of his horse and foot advance out 
of the line, and posted them upon a rising ground in readiness to 
flank the Athenians, as well to cover his right as to alarm them, 
and give them reason to apprehend being taken in flank and rear 
themselves, if they advanced to sustain their right. 

84. After having disposed his whole army in this manner, he 
moved on to charge the enemy with the whole" weight of his 
column. They were strangely surprised when they saw Epam- 
inondas advance towards them in this order ; and resumed their 
arms, bridled their horses, and made all the haste they could to 
their ranks. 

85. Whilst Epaminondas marched against the enemy^ the 
cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the best at that time 
in Greece, entirely composed of Thebans and Thessalians, had 
orders to attack the enemy's horse. The Theban general, whom 
nothing escaped, had artfully bestowed bow-men, slingers, and 
dart-men in the intervals of his horse, in order to begin the dis- 
orders of the enemy's cavalry, by a previous discharge of a 
shower of arrows, stones, and javelins upon them. 

86. The other army had neglected to take the same precau- 
tion ; and made another fault not Jess considerable in giving as 
much depth to the squadrons as if they had been a phalanx. 
By this means their horse were incapable of supporting long the 
charge of the Thebans. After having made several inefiectual 
attacks with great loss, they were obliged to retire behind their 
infantry. 

87. In the mean time, Epaminoiidas with his body of foot, had 
charged the Lacedaemonian phalanx. The troops fought on both 
sides with incredible ardour, both the Thebans and Lacedaemo- 
dians being resolved to perish rather than yield theglory of arm^ 
to their rivals. They began with fighting with the spear ; and 
those first arms being soon broken in the fury of the combat> 
they charged each other sword in hand. The resistance 1^ 
equally otetinate 3 aad the slaughter very great on both sides. 
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88. The troops despising danger, and desiring only to distin- 
guish themselves by the greatness of* their actions, chose rather 
to die in their ranks, than to lose a step of their ground. The 
furious slaughter on both sides, having continued a great while, 
without a victory inclining to either, Epaminondas, to force it 
to declare for him, thought it his duty to make an extraordinary 
effort in person, without regard to the danger of his >Dwn life. 

89. He formed therefore a troop of the brayest and most dfe- 
terminate about him, and putting hhnself at the head of them 
made a vigorous charge upon the enemy, where the battle was 
most warm, and wounded the general of the Lacedaemoniaiis 
with the first javelin he threw. This troop, by his example, 
having wounded or killed all that stood in their way, broke and 
penetrated the phalanx. The Laceddemonians, dismayed by 
the presence of Epaminondas, and overpowered by the weight 
of that intrepid party, were reduced to give ground. 

90. The gross of the Theban troops, animated by their gene- 
ral's example and success, drove back the enemy upon his right 
and left, and made great slaughter of them. But some troops 
of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas abandoned him- 
self tooi^much to his ardour, suddenly rallied, and- returning to 
the fight, charged him wijh^ shower of javelins. Whilst he 
kept off part of those darts, shunned some of them, fenced off 
others, and was fighting with the most heroic valour, a Spartan, 
named Callicrates gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in the 
breast across his cuirass. 

91*. The wood of the javelin being broke off, the iron head 
continuing in the wound^ the torment was insupportable, and he 
fell immediately. The batde began around him with new fuiry, 
the one side using their utmost endeavours to take him alive, and 
the other to save him. The Thebans gained their point at last, 
and carried him off, after having put tlie enemy to flight. 

92. After several different movements, and alternate losses 
and advantages, the troops on both sides stood still, and rested 
upon their arms ^ and the trumpets of the two armies, as if by 
consent, sounded the retreat at the same time. Each party pre- 
tended to the victory, and erected a trophy ; the Thebans be- 
cause they had defeated the right Aving, and remained masters of 
* tiie 6eld of battle ; the Athenians, because they had cuvthe de 
taciiment in pieces. And from this point of honour both sides 
refused dt first to ask leave- to bury dieir dead, which, with the 
ancients, was confessing their defeat. The Lacedaemonians, 
however sent first to demand that permission, after which, the 
rest had no thoughts hut of paying the last duties to the slain. 

$3. In the mean time, Epammondas had been carried into 
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the camp. The surgeons^ c^fter having examined the pround, de- 
clared that he would expire as soon as the head of the dart was 
'drawn out of it. Those words gave all that were present the 
utmost sorrow and affliction, who were inconsolable on seeing 
so great a man upon the point of expiring. For him, the only 
concern he expressed was about his arms, and the success of the 
battle. When they showed him his shield, and assured him 
that the Thebans had gained the victory, turning towards' his 
friends with a calm and serene air, " all then is well,'^ said he, 
and soon after, upon drawing the head of the javelin out of his 
body, he expired in the arms of victory. 

94. As the glory of Thebes rose with Epaminondas, so it fell 
with him, and he is perhaps the only instance of one man^s being 
able to inspire his country with military glory, and lead it on to 
conquest, without having had a pi^decessor, or leaving au im- 
itator of his example. 

95. The battle of Mantinea was the greatest that ever was 
fought by Grecians against Grecians ; the whole strength of the 
country being drawn out, and ranged according to their differ- 
ent interests ; and it was fought with an obstinacy equal to the 
importance of it, which was the fixing the empire of Greece. And 
this must of course, have been Transferred to the Thebans upon 
their victory, if they had not lost the fruits of it by the deatff*of 
their general, who was the soul of all their counsels and designs 

96. This blasted all their hopes, and put out their sudden 
blaze of power almost as soon as it was 'kindled. However, 
they did not presently give up their pretensions ; they were still 
•ranked among the leading states, and made several further strug- 
gles ; but >they were faint and ineffectu<^l, and such as were 
rather for life and being, than for superiority pnd dominion. A 
peace therefore was proposed, which was ratified by all the states 
of Greece except Sparta, the conditions of which w«*re, that every 
state should maintain what they possesseo, and hold it indepen- 
dent of any other power. 

97. A state of repose ensued this peace, in which the Grecian 
powers seemed to slacken from their former animosities, and if we 
except an expedition under A,gesilaus into Egypt, whither he 
went to assist Tachos, who had usurped that kingd6m, and in 
which he diedj there was little done for several years following. 
The Athenians, more particularly, when they found themselves 
delivered from him who kept up their etnulation, grew insolent 
and remiss ; and abandoned themselves to their ease and plea- 
sure, being wholly taken up with shows, sports, and festivals. 

98. They were naturally too much addicted to these amuse- 
meiits^ and they had formerly been encouraged in them by Peri 
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clesy who knew how to lead,them by their inc^inatiODSy and took 
thU method to ingratiate himself, and to divert them from in- 
specting too narrowly into his administration* But they now car- 
ried their diversiims to a much higher pitch of extravagance. 

99* They had such a passion for the stage, that it stifled in 
them all other thoughts either of business or of glory. In short, 
the decorations and other charges attending the theatre, were so 
ei^cessive, that Plutarch says, ^^ It cost more to represent some 
of the famous pieces of Sophocles and Euripides than it hac) 
done to carry on the tvar against the barbarians." 

100. And in order to support this charge, they seized upon the 
fund which had been set apart for the war, with a prohibition 
upon pain of death, ever to advise the applying of it to any other 
purpose. They not only reversed. this decree, but went as far the 
other way, making it death to propose the restoring the fund 
to the uses to which it had before been appropriated, under the 
isame penalties. 

101. By diverting the course of the supplies in so extraordi- 
nary a manner, and entertaining the idle citizen at the expense 
of the soldier and mariner, they seemed to have no remains of 
that spirit and vigour which they had exerted in the Persian 
wars, when they demolished their houses to, furnish out a nav^^^, 
and when the women stoned a man to death, who proposed to 
appease the Great King (as he was called) by paying tribute, 
and doing homage. 

102. In this general remissness, it was not to be supposed that 
their allies would treat them with the respect they demanded. 

A J r* Most of the states, that had hitherto been in alliance 
'eg ' with them, and had found security under their protec- 
tion, took up arms against them. In reducing these, 
Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus gained great reputation ; 
and are supposed to have been consummate generals ; but their 
successes are too minute to rank them among the class of emc 
nent commanders ^ and whatever their skill might have been, 
there wanted a great occasion for its display. 

103. Thb War opened with the siege of. Chio, in which the 
Athenians were repulsed ; and Chabrias, unwilling to abandon 
his vessel, preferred death to flight. ' Th^ siege, of Byzantium 
foUowed, before which the fleet of the contending powers was 
dispersed by a istorm, in consequence of which the Athenian 
generals were recalled. ^ Timotheus was fined a great sum, but 
being ^too poor to pay he went into voluntary banishment. 

104. Iphicrates was also obliged io -answer for himself, but 
he got ofi* by his eloquence ; and in the mean time, the afiairs of 
Athens succeeded but ill under the guidance of Charis, who was 
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^eft sole commander. A peace wa» concluded^ whereby every 
city and people were left to the fbll enjoyment of their liberty ;' and 
thus the war of the allies ended a^ter having continued three years. 

105. During these transactions, a power was growing' up in 
Greece, hitherto unobserved, but now too conspicuous and formi- 
dable to be overlooked in the general picture — this was that of the 
Macedonians, a people hitherto obscure, and in a manner bar- 
barous, and who^ though warlike and hardy, had never yet pre- 
sumed to intermeddle in the affairs of Greece; but now several 
circunistances concurred to raise them frorti obscurity, « and to 
involve them in measures which, by degrees, wrought a thorough 
change in the state of Greece. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to begin witli a short account of their power and origin, before 
we enter into a detail of that conspicuous part which they after- 
wards performed on the theatre of the world. 

' ■*,'•' 

CHAPTER XIII. 

From the Birth to the Death qfJPhilip, King ofMacedon, 

1. The people of Macedon were hitherto considered as 
making no |)art of the Grecian confederacy; they were looked 
upon as borderers, as. men, in a measure semi-barbarians ; who 
boasted indeed of taking their origin from the Greeks, but who 
hitherto neither possessed their politeness, nor' enjoyed their 
freedom ; they had little or no intercourse with their mother 

. country ; they had contracted the habits and manners of the na- 
tives where they were settled, and, from thence, they were , 
treated witli simikr disrespect. 

2. The first king who is mentioned with any degree of cer- 
tainty to have reigned in Macedonia, was Caranus, by birth an 
Argiye, and said to be the sixteenth in descent from Hercules. 
It was upon this foundation, that Philip afterwards grounded his 
pretensions to be of the race of Hercules, and assumed to him 
di^ne honours. Caranus, therefore, is commonly reputed to have 
led forth a body of his countrymen, by the advice of the grade, 
into these parts where he settled, aiid made himself king. 

3. Caranus, having according to the general account, reigned 
twedtyreight years, the succession was continued aftershim to the 
times we are now treating of. But there is very little worth no- 
tice recorded of these kings, they being chiefly employed in de- 
fending themselves against the incursions of their neighbours. 
And as to their domestic affairs, they were remarkable oi^iy for 
the frequent murders and usurpations which happened in the 
royal family. 
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4. Amyntas, father of Pliilip, began to reign the third year o< 
the ninety-siicth Olympiad. Having the very year after been 
warmly attacked by the Illyrians, and dispossessed of a great 
part of his kingdom, which he thought it scarce possible for him 
ever to recover again, he addressed himself to the Olynthians^ 
and, in cn-der to engage them the more firmly in his interest, he 
had given up to them a considerable tract of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of their city. 

5. He was restored to the throne by the Thessalians, upon 
which he was desirous of resuming the possession of the lands 
which nothing but the ill situation of his affairs had obliged him 
to resign to the Olynthians. This occasioned a war ; but Amyn- 
tas, not being Strong enough to make head singly against so 
powerful a people, the Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, 
sent him succours ; and enabled him to weaken the power of 
the Olynthians, who threatened him with a total and impend- 
ing ruin. ^ 

6. Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four years ; he 
eft three legitimate children : — namely, Alexan()er, Perdiccas, 
and Philip. Alexander, the eldest son, reigned but one year. 
Perdiccas, the second brother, was opposed by Pausanias, who 
began by seizing some fortresses : but by the assistance of Iphi- 
crates,-4he Athenian general, the usurper was expelled, and Per- 
diccas the lawful sovereign confirmed on the throne. 

7. He did not, however, long continue in tranquillity. Ptol- 
emy, a natural son of Amyntas, laid claim to tne crown, and 
disputed his title ; which, by mutual consent, was referred to 
Pelopidas the Theban, a man more revered for his probity than 
his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas ; and 
having judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, in or- 
der to oblige the two competitors to observe the articles of the 
treaty accepted by them, among other hostages, he carried Philip 
with him to Thebes, where he riesided several years. He was 
then ten years of age. 

8. Euridice, at her leaving this much loved sbn, earnestly 
besought Pelopidas to procure him an education worthy of his 
birth, and of the city to which he was going a hostage.- Pelo 
pidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Py- 
thagorean philosopher in his house for the education g/ his son. 

9. Philip improved greatly by the instructions of his precep- 
tor, and much more by those of Epaminondas, under Whom be 
undoubtedly made, some campaigns, though no mention is made 
of this. He could not possibly have.had a more excelleDt mas- 
ter, whether for war/ or the conduct of li£e; for this liluatriMis 
Theban was at the same time a great philos(^her : that is to say 
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a wise and virtuoos man, and a great commander, a» well as a 
great statesman. 

10. Philip was very proud of being his pupil, and proposed 
him as a model to himself; most, happy could he have copied 
him perfectly ! perhaps he borrowed from Epaminondas his ac- 
tivity in ws^y and his promptitude in improving occasions ; which 
however formed but a very inconsiderable part of the merit oi 
that illustrious personage. But with regard to his temperance, 
his justice, his disinterestedness, his sincerity, his magnanimity, 
his clemency, which rendered him truly great, these were vir- 
tues which Philip did not acquire by imitation. 

11. The Thebans did not know that they wer^ thien forming 
and educating the most dangerous enemy of Greece. After 
Philip had spent nine or ten years, in their city, the news of a 
revolution in Macedon made him resolve to leave Thebes clan- 
destinely. Accordingly he stole away, made the utmost expe- 
dition, and found the Macedonians greatly surprised at having 
lost their king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a great battl^ 
by the Illyrians ; but much more so, to find they had as many 
eneifnies as neighbours. 

12. The Illyrians were on the point of returning into the 
kingdom with a much greater force ; the Paeonians iuiested it 
with perpetual incursions ; the Thracians were determined to 
place Pausanias on the throne, who had not abandoned his 
pretensions ; end the Athenians were bringing Argaeus, whom 
Mantios, their general, was ordered to support with a strong 
fleet and ai considerable body of troops. 

13. Macedonia at that time wanted a prince of years to gov- 
ern, and had only a child ; Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas, and 
lawful heir to the crown. Philip governed the kingdom for 
some time by ttie title of guardian to the prince; but the sub- 
jects, justly alarmed, deposed th^ nephew in favour of the uncle ; 
and, instead of the heir, set him upon the throne, whom the 
present conjunctiu^ of affairs required ; persuaded that the laws 
of necessity are superior to all others. Accordingly, Philip, at 
twenty-four years of age, ascended the throne, the first year of 
the 105th Olympiad. 

14. Never did the present condition of the Macedonians re- 
quire a man of more prudence and activity. They were sur- 
rounded with as many enemies as they had neighbours. The 
Illyrians, flushed with their late victory, were preparing to march 
against them with a great army. The Psonians were making . 
daily incursions upon them; and at the same time, the title to 
the crown was contested by Pausanias and Argaeus ; the former 
whereof was sappo^ted by the Thracians ; and the latter by the 
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, Athenians, who, for that purpose, had sent out a good fleet, and 
three thousand landman. 

15. Under these circumstances, with so many enemies on his 
hands at once; and that before he was settled on his throne ; his 
first care was to make sure oT his own people, to gain their af- 
fections, and to raise their spirits ; for they were very, much dis- 
heartened, having lost above four thousand men in the late ac- 
tion with th^ Illyrians. He succeeded in these points, by the 
artfulness of his address, and the force of his eloquence, of which 
he was a great mast<!r. 

16. His next step was to train and exercise them, and reform 
their discipline : and it was at this time that he instituted the fa- 
mous Macedonian Phalanx, which did so much execution. It was 
an improvement upon the ancient manner of fighting among the 
Grecians, who generally drew up their foot so close, as to stand 
the shock of the enemy without being broken. The complete 
phalanx wa^ thought to contain above sixteen thousand men y 
though it was also taken in general for any company or party 
of soldiers, and frequently for the whole body of foot. 

17. But this of Philip's invention is described by Polybius to 
be a long square, consisting of eight thousand pike-men, sixteen 
deep, and five hundred in front ; the men standing so close toge- 
ther, that the pikes of the fifth rank were extended three feet be* 
yond the line of the front. The rest^ whose distance from the 
front makes their pikes useless, rested them upon the shoulders 
of those who stood before them, and so locking them together in 
file, pressed forward to support and push on the former ranks, 
whereby the assault was rendered inore violent and irresistible. 

18. When Philip had made some proper regulation of his af- 
fairs at home, he began to look abroad in order to divert the 
storms which threatened him from all quarters. * By money and 
promises, he made up matters for the present with such of his 
enemies as lay nearest him ; and then turned his forces against the 
Athenians, who were marched up to Methrohe, torassist Argseus. 

19. He gave them battle,, and defeated them : aiid the death 
of Argaeus, who was killed in the action, put an end to that dis- 
pute ; for he permitted the Athenians, when they were in his 
power, to return home. This instance of his moderation, gain- 
ed so far upon them, that they soon after concluded a peace with 
him : which yet he observed no longer ths^n it served his design 
of securing the other part of his dominions. 

^0. Accordingly, he marched northward, where he declared 
war against the Paeonians, and subdued them ; t&en feU upon the 
Illyrians, and having killed above seven thousand of them In a 
pitched battle, obliged jthem to restore ail their conquests in Ma* 
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cedonla. He had also obstructed the passage of the Thracians ; 
but yet did not think it sufficiently secured, withoqt making 
himself master of Amphipolis, which was very commodiously 
situated on the river Strymon, and was the key of that side of 
his dominions. He knew the importanc^^ of it, therefore he 
possessed himself of it in the beginning of his reign. 

21. This was the ground of his quarrel with the Athenians, 
vvho claimed it as one of their colonies ;, and made such a point 
of it, that their setting up Argaeus against him, was not so much 
for his own sake, and for the credit of imposing a king upon the^ 
Macedonians, as it was with a view- to get the city restored to 
them by his means, in case he should have succetsded in his in- 
tentions. Philip was sensible of their driftj and finding it ne- 
cessary af that time to keep- some measures with them, would 
neither keep the place himself, nor let them have it, but took a 
middle course, and declared it a free city ; thereby leaving the 
inhabitants to throw off their dependence upon their old mas- 
ters, and making it. appear to be their own act. 

22^ But the city continued no longer in this state, than until he 
found himself at liberty to make a more thorough conquest of it ; 
which at this time he easily effected, through the remissness of the 
Athenians, who refused to send any relief to it, alleging in their , 
excuse, that it would be a breach of the peace which they had 
concluded with Philip the year before. But the truth is he trick- 
ed them out of it by a promise of delivering it up to them. 

23* But instead of keeping his word with them, he made fur- 
ther encroachments, by seizmg on Pydna and Potidaea, tne, lat- 
ter of which being ^rrisonedoy Athenians, he drew them out, 
and sent them home ; but dismissed them with such marks of 
Civility, as showed that he avoided coming to an open rupture 
with diat state, at least until his designs were more ripe for it ^ 
though at the same time he did what he could to weaken them, 
and drive them out of his neighbourhood. Pydna, with the ter- 
ritory belonging to it, he gave up to the Olynthians, who were 
"his father's inveterate enemies. ' 

24. His hands' were too full at this time te revive the quarrel 
ajgaiost so rich and powerful a city, which for three years toge- 
ther, had withstood the united forces of Sparta and Macedonia ; 
he, therefore, chose to buy their friendship for th^ prese^nt, and 
to amuse them by the delivery of this town, as he had done the 
Athenians by the peace, until he could attack them at more ad- 
vantage* In this step also, he over-reached the Athenians, who 
were at the same time courting the alliance of the Olynthians, in 
order to maintain their footing in those parts. Which side sq 
ever the Olynthians inclined to they were strong enough to turn 
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fbe balance ; aii4 therefore, the gaining them became a matter 
of great conteatioa between Fhilip and the Athenians. 

25. From thence he proceeded to seize the city of Crenides, 
which had been buih tw^ years before, arid then called it Phil- 
lippi, from his own name. It was here that he discovered a gold 
mine, wliich every year produced a hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Tliis, which was ai^ immense sum for that , 
age, was much more serviceable than fleets or armies in fighting 
his battles ; and he seldom failed using it in every negociation. It 
is said that consulting the oracle at Delphos, <:oncerning the suc- 
cess of an intended expedition, he was answered by the priestess^ 
" That with silver spears he should conquer all things. ^ He took 
the advice of the oracle, and his success was answerable to its wb- 
dom : indeed he was less proud of the success of a battle, than of a 
negociation ; well knpwing, that his soldiers and generals shared 
in the one, but that the honour of the latter was wholly his own. 

26. But a larger field was now opening to his ambition. The 
mutual divisipns of the states of Greece were at no time whoU^^ 
cemented ; and they broke out now upon a very particular oc- 
casion. The first cause of the rupture, (which was afterwards 
called the Sacred War) arose from the Phocians having ploughed 

. up a piece of ground belonging to the temple of Apollo at Del 
phos. Against th'is all the neighbourhig states exclaimed as a 
sacrilege: they were cited before the council of Amphictyons, 
who particularly took cognisance of sacred matters : th^y were 
cast, and a heavy fine imposed upon them. , This the Phocians 
were unable to pay ; they refused to submit to the decree, al- 
l^gii^g that the care and patronage of the temple anciently be- 
longed to them 5 and to vindicate this, they quoted a precedent 
from Homer. 

27' Philomelas, one of their chief citizens, was principaily 
instrumental in encouraging them to arms ; he raised their ar- 
dour, and was appointed their j^iCueral, He first applied himself 
to the Sptirtans, who had like^vise been fined .by the Amphic- 
tyons, at the instance of the Thebans, after the battle of Leuctra, 
for having seized the Cadme^. For this reason they were very 
well disposed to joiki with him ; but did not yet think it proper 
to declare themselves. However, they encouraged his design, 
and supplied him underhand with money, by which m^ns he 
raised troops ; and, witlv)ut much difficulty got possession of 
the temple. 

28. The chief resistance he met with in the neighbourhood, 
was from the Locrians ; but having worsted them, he erased the 
decree of the Amphictyons, which was insa*ibed on the pillars 
of the temple. However, to strengthen his authonty, and give 
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a colour to Iiis proceedings', he thought convenient to consult the 
oracle, and to procure an answer in his favour. But when he 
applied to the priestess for that purpose, she refused to officiate, 
until being iptimidated by his tlireats, she told him, ^^ the god 
- \^iX him at liberty, to act as he pleased/' which he looked upon 
as a good answer and as such took care to divulge it. 

29. The Amphictyons, meetipg a second time, a resolution 
was formed to declare war against the Phocians. Most of the 
Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the one 
or the other party. The Boeotians, the Locrians, Thessaiians, 
land several other neighbouring people, declared in favour of the 
god : whilst Sparta, Athens, and some other cities of Peloponne- 
sus', joined with the Phocians. Philomelas had not yet touched 
the treasures of the temple 5 but being afterwards not so scru- 
palous, he believed that the riches of the god could not be better 
employed, than in the deity's defence 5 for he gave this specious 
name to this sacrilegious attempt y and being enabled, by this 
fresh supply, to double the pay of his soldiers, he raised a very , 
considerable body of troops. 

30. Several battles were fought, and the success for some time 
s^med doubtful on both sides. Every one knows how much re- 
ligious wars are to be dreaded ; and the prodigious lengths which 
a false zeal, when veiled with so venerable a name, is apt to go. 
The Thebans having in a rencounter taken several prisoners, % 
condei^ned them all to die, as sacrilegious wretches who were 
excora nunicated ; the Phocians did the same, by way of ret)risal. 

31.. These had at first gained several advantages, but having 
been defeated in a great battle, Philomelas 'their leader being 
closely attacked on an eminence, from which there was no re- 
treating, defended himself for a long time with invincible bra- 
very ; which however not availing, he threw himself from a 
rock, ih order to avoid the torments he must undoubtedly have 
undergone, had he fallen alive intp the hands of his enemies. 
Oe^iomarchus was his successor^ and took upon him the com- 
mand of the forces. 

52. Philip thought it most consistent with his interest to remain 
neuter, in this general movement of the Greeks, in favour either 
of the Phocians or the Thebans. It was consistent with the po- 
licy of this ambitious prince, who had little regard fpr religion, 
or the interests of Apollo, but was always intent upon his own, 
not to engage in a war by which he could not reap the least be- 
nefit; aid to take advantage of a juncture in which all Greece, 
employed and divided by a great war, gave him an opportunity 
to extend his frontiers, and posh bis conquests, whboul any ap- 
prehenston of opposhron- He was also well pleased tb see both 
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parties weaAcen and ccmsume each other; as he* should thereby 
be enabled to fall upon them afterwards to greater adii!^ntage. 

53. Being desirous of subjecting Thrace^ and of securing the 
conquests he had already made there, he determined to possess 
' himself of Metbone, a small ciQr, incapable of supporting itself 
by its own strength^ but which gave him disquiet, and obstructed 
his designs, whenever it was in the hands of his enemies. Ac- 
cordingly he besieged that city, made himself master of, and rar 
. zed it. Aster of Amphipolis had offered his services to Philip, 
tis so excellent a marksman, that he could bring down birds in 
their most rapid flight. The monarch made this answer — 
" Well, I will take you into my service, when I make war upon 
starlings :'' which answer stung the archer teethe quick. 

34. A repartee proves often of fatal consequence to him who 
makes it. After having thrown down himself into the city he 
let fly an arrow, on which was written, ^* To Philip^s right eye." 
This carried a most cruel proof that he was a gobd marksman, 
for he hit him in the right eye ; and Philip sent him back the 
same arrow with this inscription : " If Philip takes the city he 
will hang up Aster t"" and accordingly be was as good as kis 
word. A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's eye with 
so much art and dexterity, that not liie least scar remained ;*and 
though he could not save his eye, he yet took away the blemish. 

35. After taking the city, Philip, ever studioiis either to 
weaken his enemies by new conquests or gain more friends by 
doing them some important service^ marched into Thessaly which 
had implored his assistance against its tyrants. The liberty of 
that country seemed now secure since Alexander of Pherae was 
no more. Nevertheless, his brothers, who in concert with his 
wife Theba, had murdered him, grown weary of having some 
time acted the part of deliverers, revived hb tyranny, and op- 
pressed the Thessalians with a new yoke. 

36. LycophrOn, the eldest of the three brothers, who suc- 
ceeded Alexander, had strengthened himself by the protection 
of the Phocians. Oenomarchus, their leader, brought him a 
numerous body of forces ; and at first gained a considerable ad- 
vantage over Philip ; but engaging him a second time he was 
entirely defeated, and his army routed. The flying troops w«*e 
pursued to the sea shore : upwards of six thousand men were 
killed on the spot, among whom was Oenomarchus, whose body 
wa^ hung upon a gallows ; and three thousand, who were taken 
prisoners, wefe thrown into llie sea, by Philip's order, as so many 
sacrilegious wretches, the professed enemies of religion. 

37* Philip, after having freed the Thessalians, resolved to 
carry his arms into Phocis. This was his first attempt to get 
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footing in .Greece, and to have a share in the genera] affairs of 
the Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had always bcfen 
excluded as foreigners. In this view, upon pretence of going over 
into Phocis,. in order to punish the sacrilegious Phocians, he 
marched towards Thermopylae, to possess himself of a pass, which 
gave him a free passage into Greece, and especially into Attica. 

38. An admission of foreigners into Greece, was a measure 
that was always formidable to those who called themselves Gre- 
cians. The Athenians, hearing of a march which might prove ' 
of the utmost consequence, hastened to Thermopylae, and pos- 
sessed themselves of this important pass, which Philip did not 
care attempting to force. The Athenians were roused from their 
lethargy of pleasure, to make use of this precaution, by the, per- 
suasions of Demosthenes, the celebrated orator, who from the 
beginning saw the ambition of Philip, and the power of which 
he was possessed to carry him through his designs. 

39* 'This illustrious or^itor and statesman, who we shall here- 
after find acting so considerable a part in the course of this his- 
tory, was bom in the last year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, ac- 
cording to Dionysius, who in his epistle to Lamacus hath accu- 
rately distinguished the different periods of his life, and the times 
in which his several orations were delivered. He was the son 
not of a mean and obscure n^echanic, as the Roman satirist hath 
reprei^ented him, but of an eminent Athenian citizen, who raised 
a considierable fortune by the manufacture of arms. At the age 
of seven years he lost his father ; and, to add to his misfortune, 
the guardians to whom he was intrusted, wasted and embezzled 
a considerable part of his inheritance. 

40. Thus oppressed by fraud, and discouraged by a weak and 
effeminate habit of body, he yet -discovered an early ambition to 
distinguish himself as a popular speaker; The applause bestow- 
ed on a public orator, who had defended his country's right to the 
city of Oropus, in an elaborate harangue, inflamed his youthful 
mind with an eager desire of ineriting the like honour. Isocra- 
tes and Isaeus were theii the two most eminent professors of elo- 
quence at Athens. The soft and florid manner of the former 
did by no means suit the genius of Demosthenes : Isaeus was 
more vigorous and energetic, and his style better suited to pub- 
lic business. 

41. To him, therefore, he applied; and, under his dir^jCtion 
pursued those studies which might accomplish him for the char- 
acter to which he aspired. His £rst essay was made against 
his guardian, by whom he had been so injuriously treated ; but 
the goodness of his cause was here of inore service than the abil- 
ities of the young orator ; for his early attempts v^ere mipromk 
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ingi and toon ccmvinced him of the necessity of a graceful and 
sumlj pronuociation. His dose and severe application^ and the 
extra^irdinary diligence with which be laboured to conquer his 
defects and natural infirmities, are too well known : and have 
,been too frequently the subjects of historians and critics ancient 
and modern^ to need a minute recital. 

42. His character as a statesman will be best recollected from 
the history of his conduct in the/present transactions. As an (ura- 
tor, the reader perhaps is not to be informed of his qualifications. 
Indeed, the study of oratory was at that time the readiest and 
almost the only means of rising in the state. His first essay at* 
the bar was two years after this incident, when he called his 
guardians to account for embezzling his patrimony,,and recover- 
ed some part of it. Thb encouraged him some time after to 
harangue before the people in their public assembly, but he ac- 
quitted himself so ill that they hissed him. 

43. However he ventured a second time, but with no better 
success than before, so that he went away ashamed, confounded^ 
and quite in despair. It was upon this occasion that Satyrus 
the player accosted him, and in a friendly way encouraged him 
to proceed. With thb view he asked him to repeat to him some 
verses of Sophocles, or Euripides, which he accordingly did ,: 
the other repeated them after him, but with such a different 
spirit and cadence, Xis made him sensible that he knew very lit- 
tle of elocution. 

44. But by his instructions, and his own perseverance, at 
length he made himself master of it ; and by the methods before 
mentioned, corrected the imperfections which were born with 
hirtk as well as the ill habits which he had contracted. It is not 
very clear whether this passage be rightly ascribed to Sat3Tus, 
who seems to be confounded with Neoptolemus and Andronicus, 
who were likewise famous comedians ; and Demosthenes is said 
to have been instructed by. all the three. 

45. With these advantages and improvements, he appeared 
again in public, and succeeded so well, that people fipcked from 
all parts of Greece to bear him. From thence he was looked 
Upon as the standard of true eloquence : insomuch that none oi 
his countrymen have been put in comparison with him; nor 
even among the Romans, any but Cicero. And though it has 
been made a question by the ancient writers, to which of the two 
they should give the {H'eference, they have not ventured to decide 
it, but have contented themselves with describing their djifierent 
beauties, and showing, that they were both perfect in their kind^ 

46. His eloquence was grave and austere like his temper : 
HiasiMlaiie «id sitbli9ie^ bold^ foDdUe^ md iaqpcliipusy aboancfing: 
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with metaphors, apustrophes, and interrogations ; whi<d») with 
Ills solemn way of invoking and appealing to the gods, the plan- 
etS; elenyents, and the manes of those who fell at Salatnis and 
Marathon, had such a wonderful effect upon his bearers that 
they thought him inspired. 

47. If he had not so much softness and insinuation as is often 
requisite in an orator, it was not that he. want^ art and delicacy, 
when the case required it : he knew how to sound the inclinations 
of the people, and to lead them to the point he aimed at ; and 
sometimes, by seeming to propose that. which was directly the 
contrary. 

48. But his chief characteristic was vehemence, both in ac- 
tion and expression : and, indeed, that was the qualification of 
all others most wanted at this time : for the people were grown 
so insolent and imperious, so factious and divided, so jealous of 
the power of the democracy, and withal so sunk into a state of 
pleasure and indolence, that no arts of persuasion would have 
been so effectual, as that spirit and resolution, that force and 
energy of Demosthenes, to humble them, and to rouse them into 
a sense of tlieir common danger. 

49. But neither could Demosthenes himself have made such 
impressions on them, if his talent of speaking had not been sup- 
ported by their opinion of his integrity. It was that which ad- 
ded weight and emphasis to every thing he said, and animated 
the whole: It was that which chiefly engaged their attention and 
determined their counsels, when they were convinced that he 
spoke from his h^art, and had no interest to manage, but that of 
the community : and this he gave the strongest proofs of, in his 
zeal against Philip, who said, he was of more weight against him ^ 
than all the fleets and armies of Athens, and that be had no ene- 
my but Demosthenes. He was not wanting in his endeavours 
to corrupt him, as he had most of thev leading men in Gteece ; 
but this great orator withstoofd all his offers ; and, as it was ob- 
served, all the gold in Macedon could not- bribe him. 

50. When Philip found himself shut out of Greece by tne 
Athenians, be turned his arms against those remote places which 
depended on them, either as colonies or as conqu^ts; andj^ar- 
ticularly against the Olytithians, whom he had long looked upoa 
with an evil eye : but had courted and cajoled them, whilst he 
was otherwise employed. But he came now resolved eiiUrely 
to reduce them ; and advancing towards the city, only sent them 
a short message, to let them know^ that one of these two points 
was become necessary : either, that they must quit Olyntbus, pr 
he Maeedonia. • 

51. Wbeiaipon th^r s^iit. iiaavi&lelj^^AdieiQis for relief. 
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The subject was debated there with great solemnity; and De- 
mosthenes wais very earnest in sending them succours : he was op 
posed by Demades and Hyperides. The opinion, however, of 
Demosthenes prevailed : the people of Athens resolved to unite 
against Phil^; but the great dif&culty lay in furnishing the sup 
plies : their principal fund, which had formerly served the pur 
poses of war, had long been converted to the use of the stage. 

52. The money arising from this fund was computed at a 
thousand talents a-yearj and a certain proportion of it was al- 
lotted to the citizens, to defray the chaise of^ their admittance 
into the theatre. This distribution having been continued to 
them from the time of Pericles, they claimed it now as their 
right, especially since they had lately obtained a law, which 
made it capital to propose the restoring the fund to the uses for 
whkh it was originally granted* « Hence it was, that upon any 
pressing emergency, extraordinary taxes were to be raised ; and 
they were laid so unequally, and collected with so much diffi- 
culty, that they seldom answered the service for • which they 
were intended. 

53. Demosthenes treated this subject with the utmost art and 
circumspection. After showing that the Athenians were indis-' 
pensably obliged to raise an army, in ordei* to stop the enterprise 
of their aspiring enemy, he asserted, that the theatrical fund was 
the only probable means of supply. These remonstrances had 
some weight, but were not attended with deserved success. The 
Athenians sent' a reinforcement to Olyntbus; but Philip, who 
had ccM-rupted the principal men in the town, entered, plunder- 
ed it, and sold the inhabitants among the rest of the spoil. 
Here he found much tre^uire, which served to assist him in his 
further encroachments. 

54. In the mean time, the Thebans, being unable alone to ter- 
minate the ^ar, which they had so long carried on against the 
Phocians, addressed Philip. Hitherto, as we before mentioned, 
he had observed a kind of neutrality with respect to the Sacred 
War, and he seemed to wait for an opportunity of declaring him- 
self; that is,- till both parties should have weakened themselves 
by a long war which equally exhausted both. The Thebans had 
now very much abated of that haughtiness and those ambitipus 
views, with which the victories of Epamiriondas had inspired them: 

• 55. The instant, theifefore, they requested the alliance of 
Philip, he resolved to espouse the interest pf that republic, in 
opposition to the Phocians. He had not lost sight of the project 
he had formed of obtaining an entrace into Greece; in ord^r to 
make himself master of it. To give success to his design, it was 
proper for himt^4eeIai«"iff^our of one of the two parties^ 
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which at that time divided all Greece ; that is, either for the The- 
bans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He was not so void of 
sense, as to imagine, that the latter party would assist his design 
of carrying his arms into Greece. 

56. He therefore had no more to do but to join the Thebans, 
who offered themselves voluntarily to him, and who stood in 
need of Philip^s power, to support themselves in their declining 
condition : he therefore declared at once in their favour. But to 
give a specious colour to his arms, besides^ the gratitude he af- 
fected to have at the heart for Thebes, in which he had been 
educated, he also pretended to make an honour of the zeal with 
which he was fired/ with regard to the violated god : and was very 
glad to pass for a religious prince, who warmly espoused the 
cause of the god, and of the temple of Delpbos, in order to con- 
ciliate by that means, the esteem and friendship of the Greeks. 

57. There was nothing Philip had more at Heart than to pos- 
sess himself of Thermopylae, as it opened him a passage into 
Greece ; to appropriate all the honour of the Sacred War to him- 
self, as if he had been principal in that affair ; and to preside in 
the Pythian games. He was therefore desirous of aidi )g the The- 
bans ; and by their means to possess himself of Phocis. But 
then, in order to put his double design in execution, it was 
necessary for him to keep it secret from the Athenians, who had 
actually declared war against Thebes: and who, for many years, 
had been in alliance with the Phocians. His business, therefore, 
was to make them change their measures, by placing other ob- 
jects in their views ; and on this occasion, the politics of Philip 
succeeded to a wonder. 

58. The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war, which 
was very burthensome, and of httle benefit to them, had commis- 
sioned Ctesiphon and Phyrnon, to sound the intentions of Philip, 
and in' what manner he stood disposed in regard to peace. 
These related, that Philip did not appear averee to it and that he 
even expressed a great affection for the commonwealth. 

59* if pon. this, the Athenians resolved to send a solemn, em- 
bassy, to inquire more strictly into the truth of things, and to 
procure the last explanations, previously necessary to so important 
a negotiation, ^schines and Demosthenes were among the ten 
ambassadors, who brought back three from Philip ; viz. Antipa- 
ter, Parmenio, and ' Eurylochus. All the ten executed their 
commission very faithfully, and gave a very good account of it. 
Upon this, they were immediately sent back; with full powers 
to conclude a peace, and to ratify it by oaths. 

60. It was Uien Demosthenes, who in his first embassy, had 
met some Athouaa captives in Macedonia, and had promised to 
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return and ransom tnem at his own expense, endeavoured to 
enable himself to keep his word : and in the mean time, advised 
his colleagues to embark with the utmost expedition, as the re- 
public had commanded ; and to wait, as soon as possible, upon 
Philip, in what place soever he might be. However, these, instead 
of making a speedy despatch, as they were desired^ went like am- 
bassadors ; proceeded to Macedonia by land ; staid three months 
in that country ; and gave Philip time to possess himself of seve- 
ral other strong places belonging to the Athenians in Thrace. 

61 . At last, meeting with the king of Macedonia, they agreed 
"with him upon Articles of peace: but he, having lulled them 
asleep with the specious pretence of a treaty, deferred the ratifi- 
cation of it from day to day. In the meaii time he found means 
to corrupt the ambassadors, one after another, by presents, De- 
mosthenes excepted; who, being but one, opposed his colleagues 
to no manner of purpose. 

62. Philip being suffered qtiietly to pursue his march into 
Phocis, gained the straits of Thermopylae; but did not imme- 
diately discover what use he intended to make of his entrance 
into Greect; : but went on, according to his agreemeiit with the 
Thebans, to put an end to the Phocian war, which he easily ef- 
fected. His name and appearance struck such a terror among 
the Phocians, that though they had lately received a reinforce- 
ment of a thousand heavy armed Spartans under the command 
of their king Archidamus, they declined giving him battle ; and 
sent to treat with , him, or rather to submit themselves to any 
terms that he would give them. 

63. He allowed Phalicus to retire, with eight thousand men, 
being mercenaries, into Peloponnesus ; but the rest, who were the 
inhabitants of Phocis, were left at his mercy. As the disposing 
of them was a matter wherein Greece in general was concerned, 
he did not think fit to act in it by his own private authority 5 but 
referred it to the Amphictyons, whom he caused to be assembled 
for that purpose. But they were so much under his influence, 
that they served jnly to give k sanction to his determinations. 

64. They decreed, that all the cities of Phocis should be de 
molished ; that they who had fled, as being principally concern 
^d in sacrilege^ should be stigmatised as accursed, and proscrib 
ed as outlaws : that they who remained as inhabitants should be 
dispersed in the villages, and obliged to pay out of their lands a 
yearly tribute of sixty talents, until the whole of wliat had been 
taken out of the temple should be restored : they were Ute wise 
^4)^(lg^ to lose theJr seat in the council of the Amphictyons, 
wherein they had a double voice. 

65. Thts Philip ^t transferred to himselfj which was a vieiy 
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material i>oint : and may be looked upon as the princip^ step 
towards his gaining that authority which he afterwards exercised 
in the affairs of Greece. At the same time, he gained, in con- 
junction with the Thebans and Thessalians, the superintendency 
of the Pythian games, which the Corinthians had forfeited, for 
their having taken part with the Phocians. 

66. Philip having, by these plausible methods, succeeded in 
this expedition, did not think it advisable, by attempting any 
thing further at present, to sully the glory he bad acquired by 
it, or to incense the body of the Grecians against him ; wherefore 
he returned in a triumphant manner to his dominions. After 
settling his conquests at home, he marched into Thessaly, and 
having extirpated the remains of tyranny in the several cities 
there, he not only confirmed the Thessalians in his interest, but 
gained over many of their neighbours. 

67. It was upon this occasion that Philip is remarked for an act 
of private justice, which far outweighs his public celebrity. A 
soldier, in the Macedonian army, had, in many instances, distin- 
guished himself by extraordinary acts of valour, and had received 
many marks of Philip's favour and approbation. On some oc- 
casion he embarked on board a vessel which was wrecked by a 
violent storm, and he himself cast on the shore helpless and na- 
ked, and scarcely with the appearance of life. A Macedonian, 
whose lands were contiguous to the sea^ came opportunely to be 
witness of his distress ; and with all humane and charitable 
tenderness, flew to the relief of the unhappy stranger. 

68. He bore him to his house, laid him in his own bed, re- 
vived, cherished, comforted, and for forty days supplied him 
freely with all the necessaries and Conveniences which his lan- 
guishing condition could require. The soldier, thus happily res 
cued from death, was incessant in the warmest expressions of gra« 
titude to his benefactor, assured him of his interest with the king, 
and of his power and resolution of obtaining for him from the royal 
bounty, the. noble returns which such extraordinary benevolence 
had merited. He was now completely recovered, and his k^nd 
host supplied him with money to pursue his journey. 

69. In some time after he presented himself before the king ; 
he recounted his misfortunes ; magnified his services ; and this 
Inhuman, wretch, who had looked with an eye of envy ^ on the 
possessions <^ the man who had preserved his life, was now so 
abandoned to all sense of gratitude, as to request the king would 
bestow upon him the house and lands where he had been so ten- 
deirly. and kindly entertained.. Unhappily, Philip^ . without ex- 
amination, jbconsiderately and precipitately granted his infamous 
request.;, and this soldier now.retumed. to Juspr^server, repaid 
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b& goodness by driving him from his settlement^ and takikig im 
mediate possession of all the fruits of his honest industry. 

70. The poor man, stung with this instance of unparaHeled 
ingratitude and insensibility, boldly determined, instead of sub- 
mitting to his wrongs, to seek relief, and in a letter addressed to 
Philip, represented his own, and the soldier's conduct, in a lively 
and affecting manner. The king was instantly fired with indig- 
nation; he ordered that justice should be done without delay; 
that the possessions should be immediately restored to the man 
whose charitable offices had been thus* horribly repaid ; and hav- 
U3|g seized this soldier, caused these words to be branded on his 
forehead — Th^ Ungrateful Guest ; a character infamous in 
every age, and among all nations, but particulady among the 
Greeks, who, from the earliest times were most scrupulously ob- 
servant of the la Ws of hospitality. 

71. Having strengthened himself in these parts, he went the 
next year into Thrace, where he had formed a design against the 
Chersonese. This peninsula had, with some little interpuption^ 
been for many years in the hands of the Athenians, but Cotys, as 
being king of the country, had lately wrested it from them^ and 
left it in succession to his son Chersobleptes. H^ not being able 
to defend himself against Philip, gave it back to the Athenians^ 
reserving to himself only Cardia, the capital city. But Philip 
having soon after spoiled him of the rest of his dominions, the 
Cardians, for fear of falling again under the power of the Athe- 
nians, threw themselves into his protection. . 

72. Diophites, who was the chief of the Athenian colony, 
lately sent to the Chersonese, considered this proceeding of Phil- 
ip, in, supporting the Cardians, as an act of hostility against 
Athens ; whereupon he invaded the maratime parts of Thrace, 
and carried away a great deal of booty. Philip being at this 
time in the upper part of the country, was not in a condition to 
do himself justice ; but he wrote to complain of it at Athens, as 
an infraction of the peace ; and his creatures there were not want- 
ing on their part to aggravate the charge' against Diopithes, as 
having acted without orders, and taking it upon himself to re^ 
new the war; they 'likewise accused him of committing acts of 
piracy, and of laying their allies under contribution. 

73. But whatever grounds there were for this part of the ac- 
cusation, the government of Athens was principally to blame in 
it; for having no proper fund for the wars, they sent out their 
generals without money or provisions, and left them to shift for ' 
themselves, and yet made them answerable for any miscarriages 
that should happen for want of their being better supplied. This 
was a great discouragement to the service, asd put those who 
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were employed in it upon pilla|^ng and plundering in such a 
manner as they would otherwise have been ashamed of. De- 
mosthenes, in a harangue that he made upon the state of the 
Chersonese, undertook the defence of Diopithes. 

74* Philip, however, was no way intimidated at the wordy re- 
sistance of his eloquent antagonist ; he went on with artful in- 
dustry, quelling those by his power who were unable to resist, 
and those by his presents whom he was unable to oppose. The 
divisions that then subsisted in Peloponnesus, gave him a pretext 
for intermeddling in the affairs of the Greek confederacy. These 
divisions Were thiefiy owing to the Spartans, who having little to 
do in the late foreign transactions, were recovering their strength 
at home 5 and according to their usual practice, as they increased 
m power, made use of it to insult and oppress their neighbours. 

75. Tlie Argives and M-tessenians being at this time persecuted 
by them, put themselves under the protection of Philip : and the 
Thebans joining with them, they altogether formed a powerful 
confederacy. The natural balance against it was a union be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, which the Spartans pressed with great 
earnestness, as the only means for their common security ; and 
Philip and the Thebans did all in their power to prevent it. 
Biit Demosthenes exerting himself upon this occasion, roused up 
the Athenians, and put them so far upon their guard, that without 
coming to an open rupture with Philip, they obliged him to desist. 

76. Philip, however, did not continue idle upon this disap- 
pointment. Ever restless and enterprising, he turned his views 
another way 5 he had long considered the island of Euboea as 
proper, from its situation, to favour the designs he meditated 
against Greece ; and, in the very beginning of his reign had at- 
tempted to possess himself of it. He indeed' set every engine 
to work at that time, in order to seize upon that island, which 
he called the shackles of Greece. 

77' But it nearly concerned the Athenians, on the other side, 
not to suffer it lo fall into the hands of an enemy, especially, as 
it might be joined to the continent of Attica by a bridge ; how- 
ever, that people, according to their usual custom, continued in- 
dolent, whilst Philip pursued his conquests. The latter, who 
was continually attentive and vigilant, endeavoured to carry on 
an intelligence inthe island, and by dint of presents, bribed those 
who had the greatest authority in it. At the request of certain 
of the inhabitants he sent some troops privately thither, possessed 
himself of several strong places^ dismanded Porthmos, a very 
important fortress in Euboea, and established three tyrants or 
kings over the coimtry. 

78. The Athenians were conjured, in this distressuig junctose^ 
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bv one Pkitarcb, who wfts at that tiin^ upon the i^and^ to come 
and deliver the ioliabitaiits from the yoke which Philip was going 
to impose upon them. Upon Ma, they despatched a few troops 
thither mider the command of Phociony a general of whom great 
expectations were formed, and whose conduct well deserved the 
favourable opinion the public had of him. 

79. This man would have done honour to the early and least 
corrupted times pf the Athenian state. His manners were form- 
ed in the academy, upon the models of the most exact and rigid 
virtue. It was said, that no Athenian ever saw him laugh or 
weep, or deviate in any instance from the most settled gravity and 
composure. He learned the art of war under Chabrias, and fre- 
quently, moderated the excesses, and corrected the errors of that 
generiil ; his humanity he admired and imitated, and taught him 
to exert it in a more extensive and liberal manner. 

80. When he had received his directions to sail with twenty 
ships, to collect the contributions of the allies and dependent 
cities 5 " Why that force,'' said Phocion, " if I am to meet them 
as enemies, it is insufficient ; if I am sent to friends and allies, 
a single vessel will serve." He bore "the severities of a military 
life with so much ease, that if Phocion .ever appeared warmly 
clothed, the soldiers at once pronounced it the sign of a remark- 
ably bad season. His outward appearance was forbidding, but 
his conversation easy and obliging ; and all his words and actions 
expressed the utmost affection and benevolence. 

81. In popular assemblies, his lively, close, and natural man- 
ner of speaking, seemed as it were the echo of the simplicity and 
integrity of hi^ mind, and had frequently a greater effect than 
even the dignity and energy of Demosthenes, who called him the 
pruner of his periods. He studied only good sense and plain rea- 
soning, and despised every adventitious ornament. In an assem- 
bly, when he was to address the people,, he was surprised by a 
friend, wrapped up in thought : '^ I am considering," said he, 
" whether I cannot retrench some part of my intended address.'^ 

82. He was sensible of the ill conduct of his countrymen, and 
ever treated them with the greatest severity. He desired their 
censures ; and so far did he aifect to despise their applause, that 
at a time when his sentiments extorted their approbation, he 
turned about in surprise, and asked a friend, ^' If any thing weak 
or impertinent had escaped him ?" His sense of the degeneracy 
of Athens, made him fond of pacific measures. , 

83. He saw the designs of Philip^ but imagined that the state 
was too corrupted to give him any effectual opposition ; so.thatJbe 
was of the number of those men, who, according to Demosthenes 
in his thirdFMlipp|c4j|fationi^ gave up line interests af the state^ not 
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corruptly or ignorantly^ but from a desperate purpose of yielding 
to the fate of a coustitutioa, thought to be irrecoverably lost. 

84. He was of consequence ever o^lhe party opposite to De- 
mosthenes 5 and having been taught by experience, to suspect 
the popular leaders^ considered his earnestness to rouse the A the 
Qians to arms, as an artifice to embroil the state, and by that 
means to gain an influence in the assembly. '< Phocion," said 
Demostheiies, " the people in some mad jfit will certainly sacri- 
fice thee to their fury.'^ "'Yes/' replied he, " and you will be 
their victim, if ever they have an interval of reason." 

85. Yet they often prevailed on him to act against his judgment, 
though never to speak against his conscience. He never refused 
or declined the command, whatever might be his opinion of the 
expedition. Forty-five times was he chosen to lead their ar- 
mies ; generally in his absence, and ever without the, least appli- 
cation. They knew his merit, and in the hour of danger forgot 
that severity with which he usually treated their inclinations and 
opinions.* 

,86. It was to him the Athenians gave the* command of the for- 
ces they sent to the aid of Plutarch of Etreria. But this traitor 
repaid his benefactors with ingratitude ; he set up the standard 
against them, and endeavoured openly to repulse the very army 
he had requested. However, Phocion was not at a loss how to 
act upon this unforeseen perfidy, for he pursued his enterprise, 
won a battle, alid drove Plutarch from Etreria. 

87. These disappointments, however, no way intimidated 
Philip, or rendered him the least remiss in prosecuting his origin- 
al design. He now therefore changed the method of his attack, 
and sought for an opportunity of distressing Athens another way. 
He knew that this city, from the barrenness of Attica, stood in 
greater want of foreign corn than any other. To dispose at dis- 
cretion, of their transports, and by that means starve the Athe- 
nians, he marched towards Thrace, from whence that city im- 
ported the greatest part of its provisions, with an4ntention to be? 
siege Perinthus and Byzantium. . To keep his kingdom in obe- 
dience during his absence, he left his son Alexander behind^ with 
sovereign authority, though he was but fifteen years old. 

88. This young prince gave, even at that time, some proofs 
of his courage; having defeated certain neighbouring states, sub- 
ject to Macedonia, who had considered the king's absence as a 
very proper time for executing the design they had formed of re- 
voltitif . This happy success of Alexander's first expeditions was 
highly agreeable ta his father, and at the same time an earnest 
of what might be expected from htm. But fearing^ lest allured 
hy this dasgeroH9 baity he should <kfoaQd<Hi lums^ ificonsidei<- 
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ately to his vivacity and fire, he sent for him in order to become 
hb master, and form him, in person, for the trade of war. \ 

89* In the mean time, Philip opened the campaign with' the 
siege of Perinthus, a considerable city of Thrace, and firmly at- 
tached to the Athenians. It was assisted from Byzantium', a 
neighbouring city, which drew in succours as occasion required 
Philip, therefore, resolved to besiege both at the same time 
Still, however, he was desirous to appear cautious and tender o 
displeasing the Athenians, whom he endeavoured to amuse with 
the. most profound respect, mixed with well-timed abuses, and 
the most .flattering submission. 

90. Upon this occasion he wrote them a letter, reproaching 
them in the strongest, terms, for their infraction of treaties, and 
his own religious observance of them. ''^ In the times of great en- 
mity," says he," the most you did was to fit out ships of war 
against me, and to seize and sell the merchants that came to trade 
in my dominions ; but now you carry your hatred and iojustice 
to such prodigious lengths, as even to send ambassadors to the 
king of Persia, to make him declare against me." 

91. This letter gave the orators, who undertook Philip's de- 
fence, a fine opportunity of justifying him to the people. De- 
mosthenes alone stood firm, and still continued to expose his art- 
ful designs, and to break down all those laboured schemes which 
were undertaken to deceive the people. Sensible, on this occa- 
sion, how necessary it was to remove the first impressions which 
the perusal of this letter might make, he immediately ascended 
the tribune, and from thence harangued the people, with all the 
thunder of his eloquence. 

92. He told them the letter was written in a style^not suita- 
ble to the people of Athens ; that it was a plain declaration of 
war against ^hem ; that Philip had long since made the same 
declaration by his actions ^ and that by the peace he had con- 
cluded with them, he meant nothing further than a bare cessa- 
tion of arms, in order to gain time and to take tliem more un- 
prepared. From thence he proceeded to his usual topic of re- 
proving them for their sloth, for sufiering themselves to be de- 
luded by their orators who were in Philip's pay. 

93. " Convinced by these truths," continued he, **0 Atheni 
ans ! and strongly persuaded that we can no longer be allowed to 
affirm that we enjoy peace, (for Philip has now declared war 
agdnst us by hb letter, and has done the same by his conduct) 
you ought not to spare either the public treasure, or the posses- 
sions of private persons ; but when occasion shall requke, haste 
to your respective standards^ and set abler generab at youi: head, 
than those you have hitherto employed 3 for ao one among you 
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ought to imagine that the same men who have ruined your affairs, 
will have abilities to restore them to their former happy situation. 
' 94. '^ Think how infamous it is, that' a man from Macedon 
should contemn dangers to suCh a degree, that merely to aggran- 
dise his empire, fie should rush into the midst Of combats, and 
return from battle covered with wounds 5 and thiat the Atheni- 
ans, whose hereditary right is to obey no man, but to impose 
law on others, sword in hand ; that Athenians, I saey, merely 
through dejection of spirit and indolence, should degenerate 
from the glory of thfeir ancestors, and -abandon the interest of 
their country !" To this expostulation, Phocion readily offered 
his voice and opinion. He urged the incapacity of the generals 
already chosen ; and in consequence of his'advice, he himself 
was appointed^ general of the army that was to go against Philip, 
who was still besieging Byzantium. 

95. Phocion having led his troops to the succour of the By- 
zantians, the inhabitants, on his arrival, opened their gatofto him 
with joy, and lodged his soldiers in their houses, as their own 
brothers and children. The Athenian officers and soldiers, struck 
with the confidence reposed in them, behaved with the utmost 
prudence and modesty, and were entirely irreproachable in their 
conduct ; nor were they less admired for their courage ; and in 
all the attacks they sustained, discovered the utmost intrepidity, 
which danger seemed only to improve- 

96. Phocion's prudence, seconded by the bravery of his 
tfbops, soon forded Philip to abandon his design upon Byzanti- 
um and Perinthus. He w^s beat out of the Hellespont, which 
dlniinished very much his fame and glory ; for he hitherto had 
been thought invincible, and nothing had been able to oppose 
him. Phocion took some of his ships ; recovered many fortresses 
which he had garrisoned ; and having made several descents 
into different parts of his territories, he plundered all the open 
country, till a body of forces assembling to check his progress, 
he was obliged to retire. • 

97. Philip,' after having been forced to raise the seige of By 
zantium, marched against Atheas king of Sc3rtnia, from whom 
he had received some personal cause of discontent, and took his 
son with him in this expedition. Though the Scythians had a 
very numerous army, he defeated them without any difficulty ; 
he got a very great booty, which consisted not in gold and sil- 
ver, the use and value of which the Scythians were not as yet so 
unhappy as to know, but in cattie, horses, and a great number 
of wopnen and children. 

98. At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of 
Moesia^ disputed the pass with him, laying ckdm to part of the 
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plunder he was carrying off. Philip was forced to come (o a bat-^ 
tie ; and a very bloody one was fought, in which great numbers on 
each side were killed on the spot ; the king himself was wounded 
in the thigh, and with the same thrust had his horse killed under 
himr. Alexander flew to his father's aid, and covering him with 
his shield, killed or put to flight all who attacked him. 

99. The Athenians had considered the siege of .Byzantium as 
an absolute rupture, and an open declaration of war. The king 
of Macedon, who was apprehensive of the consequences of it, 
and dreaded very much the power of the Athenians, whose ha- 
tred he had iirought upon himself, made overtures of peace, in 
order to soften their resentment. Phocion, little suspicious, and 
apprehensive of the uncertainty of military wants, was of opinion 
that the Athenians should accept his offers : but Demosthenes, 
who had studied more than Phocion, the genius and ch^acter of 
Philip, was persuaded that,, according to his usual custom, his 
only view was to impose upon the Athenians, prevented their 
listening to his pacific proposals. 

100. When Philip found the Athenians would not treat wiui 
him, and that they wet e acting offensively against him, especi- 
ally at sea, where they blocked up his ports, and put an entire 
stop to his commerce, he began to form new alliances against 
them, particularly with the Thebans and Thessaliaus, without 
whom he knew he could not keep onen the pas^ge into Greece. 

101. At the same time he was sensible^ that his engaging these 
powers to act directly against Athens, and in his own persdial 
quarrel, would have so bad an aspect, that they would not easily 
come into it. For which reason he endeavoured, underhand, to 
create new disturbances in Greece, that he might take such a 
part in them as would best answer his views: and when the 
flame was kindled, his point was to appear rather to be called 
in as an assistant, than to act as a principal. 

102. By the result of his machinations, he soon found an op- 
portunity of raising divisions between the Locrians of Amphissa, 
and their capital city. They were accused for having profaned a 
spot of sacred ground (tf^hich^ lay very near the temple of Del- 
phos) by polishing it, as the Phocians had done upon a former 
occasion. In order to produce and widen this breach, Philip em- 
ployed ^schines the orator, who by bribes was entirely devoted 
to him, tot harangue at the assembly of the Amphictyons against 
this outrage upon the religion of their country. 

* 103. ^schines was a man of great abilities!, and-only !^cond 
in eloquence to Deniosthenes. He haa now a faur opportunity 
of raising commotions by appearing oidy interested for hia conn 
try, and zealous for the glory and defence of A Aens. . Wj|h a 
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passionate wturmtb, which is frequently the effect of artifice 9\» 
WeH as of real patriotism^ and which is most likely to deceive, 
and more particularly in popular assemblies, by being consider* 
«d as the indication of sincerity, and the overflowing of a b^art 
honestly affected, he boldly delivered his opinions. 
' 104. Hi^ .sentiments were echoed through the assembly by 
the friends of Philip ; the tumult was k^pt up to destroy all re- 
momtrances of caution and policy, and a resolution was passed, 
that a deputation should be sent to Philip king of Macedon, in^ 
viting him to assist Apollo and the Amphictyons, and to repel 
the outrages of the impious Amphissoeans ; and farther to de- 
clare, that he was constituted, by all the Greeks, member of the 
council of Amphictyons, and general and commander of their 
forces, with full and unlimited powers. 

105. This welcome invitation and commission, the fruit of all 
his secret practices, Philip received in Thrace, while he was yet on 
his return to Macedon. He bowed with an affectionate reverence 
to the venerable council, and declared his readiness to execute 
their orders. The inferior states of Greece, and all those whose 
simplicity and weakness rendered them insensible to the designs 
now forming by Philip,< entirely approved of the act of the Am- 
phictyons ; and of the nomination of a prince to the command of 
their forces, so eminent and illustrious for his piety, and so ca- 
pable of executing tlie vengeance of Heaven. At Sparta and at 
Athens, this event was considered in a different manner. 

106. The first of these people, though possessed but of a smajf 
part of their ancient greatness, yet still retained their pride, aw. 
seemed to have looked with a sullen indignation at the honours 
paid Macedon : the Athenians had been long taught to dread the 
pdicy of Philip, and now their great popular leader repeatedly 
urged the necessity of suspicion, and represented jiU the late 
transactions in the Amphictyonic council as the effects of Philip's 
intrigues^ and a design against Greece in general, but more par- 
ticularly against the welfare and liberty of Athens. 

107. To counteract the zeal of Demosthenes, and to prevent 
the effects of his incessafit remonstrances, the minds of the peo- 
ple were alarmed with orades and predictions, uttered with all 
solemnity from the sacred tripod, and reported to the Athenians 
with all the veneration due to the dictates of Apollo. Vengeance 
was pronounced against all those who should presume to oppose 
the king ofMacedon, the destined instrument of divine justice ; 
and the people weare exhorted not to suffer artful and designing 
orators, aind popi^r leaders, to seduce them to their ruin. 

108. Ir the mean time, Philip immediatdy got his troops to- 
gether ^ and with all the show of reUgious veneration, fo^^ to 
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march, in order to chastise the irreverent Locrians. Bathe had fai 
different alms : and mstead of preceding upon so ridiculous a 
commission, made a sudden turn, and seized upon Elat^a, a capi- 
tal city of Phocis, which was very well situated for awing the The- 
bans, of whom he began to grow jealous, and for preparing his 
way to Athens. But by so extraordinary a step as this, he fairly 
threw off the mask, and bade defiance to the whole body oi 
Grecians. 

109. Thus was this enterprising prince, all of a sudden, master 
of a port pf the utmost consequence ; at the head of an army, ca- 
pable of striking terror into his opposers; at the distance of but 
two days march from Attica; absolute commander, as it were, 
of the citadel and fortress, both of Thebes and Athens ; conve- 
niently' situated for receiving succours from Thessaly and Mace- 
don 5 and entirely at liberty either to give battle to those who 
might presume to appear in arms against him, or to protract the 
war to any length that might be found convenient. 

110. The news of Philip's recent transaction was quickly 
spread through the adjacent countries ; and received with all the 
stupid and helpless astonishment of men roused from a long 
lethargy, and awakened to a dreadful sense of their danger, and 
of the real designs of their enemy. It was late in the evening 
when a courier arriving at Athens, appeared before the Pryta- 
nes, and pronounced the dreadful tidings, that the king of Mace- 
don had taken possession of Elatea. 

111. These magistrates, arid all the other citizens, were now 
at supper, indulging themselves in the pleasures and gaieties of 
the table, when the news, which in an instant rung through all the 
city, roused them from their state of ease, and put an end to all 
their festivity. The streets and public places were instantly filled 
with a distracted concourse ; every man with terror and confusion 
in his countenance ; and every man solicitous for an immediate 
consultation, on an emergency so important and alarming. 

112. At the dawn of the succeeding day, the assembly met 
together, impressed with that consternation which urgent danger 
naturally inspires. The whole body of the people flocked to 
the senate house, seized their places, and waited with the utmost 
anxiety for so important a deliberation. The herald, as was 
the custom at Athens,^ arose, and cried out with a loud voice, 
" Who among you will ascend the tribunal ?" All however was 
silence, terror and dismay : he again repeated* the invitation ; 
but still no one rose up, though all the generals and orators were 
present. At length Demosthenes, animated with the greatniess 
of the approaching danger, arose, imdaimted and uihnoved in 
this scene of horror. 
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113. With a CQaatenance of seremty, the firm composure of a 
patriot, and the sage discernment of a complete statesman, he 
addressed himself to the assembly in the following manner : 
^^ Athenians ! permit me to explain the circumstances of that 
state which Philip has now seized upon. Those of its citizens 
whom^his gold could corrupt, or bis artifice deceive, are all at his 
devotion. What then is his design? By drawing up hisf forces, 
and displaying his powers on the borders of Thebes, he hopes 
to mspire his adherents with confidence and elevation, and to 
terrify and control his adversaries, that fear or force may drive 
them into those measures which we have hitherto opposed. 

1 14; ***If then, we are resolved in this conjuncture, to cherish 
the repiembrance of every act of unkindness, which the Thebans 
have done to Athens ; if we regard them with suspicion, as men 
who have ranged themselves on the side Qf our enemy ; in the 
first place we shall act agreeably to Philip's warmest wishes 5 
and then I am apprehensive, that the party who now oppose 
him, may be brought over to his interest ; the whole city submit 
unanimously to his direction ; and Thebes and Macedon, fall, 
with their united force on Attica. 

115. " Grant the due attention to what I shall now propose ; 
let it be calmly weighed, without dispute or cavil, and I doubt 
not but that my counsels may direct you to the best and most 
salutary measures, and dispel the dangers now impending over 
the state. What then do I recommend ? First shake off that 
terror which hath possessed your minds ; and instead of fearing 
for yourselves, let the Thebans be the objects of your, apprehen- 
sions ; they are more immediately affected y y^hey are the i^rst to 
feel the dangers. 

116. "In the next place, all those of the age for military s^- 
vice, both infantry and cavalry, should march instantly to Eleu- 
sis, that Greece may see that you are also assembled in arms : 
and your friends in Thebes be emboldened to assert their rights, 
wheil they are assured, that as they who have sold their country 
to the Macedonians, have a force at Elatea to support them, 
so yotf are ready to assist the men who bravely contend for 
liberty. 

117. " In die first place, I recommend to you to nominate ten 
ambassadors^ who, with the generals, may have full authority 
to determine the time, and all other circumstances of his 
march. When these ambassadors arrive, at Thebes, how are^ 
they to conduct this great affair ? This is a point worthy of 
your most 3erious attention. Make no demands of the Theban^ r 
at this conjuncture it would be dishonourable : assure them that 
your assistance is ready for their acceptance, as you are justly 
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aSected by their danger, and have been sq happy as to fcwesee 
and to guard against it. 

1 18. ^^ If they approve of your sentiments, and embrace your 
overtures, we shall effect our great ' purpose, and act with a dig- 
nity worthy of our state. But should it happen that we are not 
so successful, whatever misfortunes they (nay suffer, to themselves 
shall they be imputed ; while your conduct shall appear, in no one 
instance, inconsistent with the honour and renown of Athens." 

1 19- This oration, delivered with ease and resolution, did not 
want its due effect ; it was received with universal applause, and De- 
mosthenes himself was instantly chosen to^head the embassy which 
he had now proposed. A decree, in pursuance of his advice, was 
drawn up in form ; with an additional clause, that a iSeet of two 
hundred sail should be fitted out to cruise near Thermopylae. 

120. In consequence of this, Demosthenes set out for Thebes, 
making the more haste, as he was sensible that Philip might over- 
run Attica in two days. Philip, on the other hand, in order to 
oppose the eloquence of Demosthenes, sent ambassadors to 
Thebes, among whom was Python, who particularly distinguish- 
ed himself by the liveliness of his orations. But his persuasive 
powers were far inferior to those of Demosthenes, who overcame 
all opposition. The masculine eloquence of Demosthenes was 
irresistible ; and kindled in the souls of the^Thebans, so wau*m a 
zeal for their country, and so strong a passion for freedom, that 
they were no longer masters of themselves ; Jaying aside all fear^ 
and gratitude, and all prudential considerations. 

121. That Which animated Demosthenes, next to his public 
safety, was his having to do with a man of Python's abilities ; 
and he some time after took occasion to value himself upon the 
victory he had obtained over him, " I did not give way," said 
he, " to the boasting Python, when he would have borne me 
down with a torrent of words." — He gloried more in the success 
of this negociation, than of any other he had been employed in. 
and spoke of it as his masterpiece in politics. 

122. Philip, quite disconcerted by the union. of these two na- 
tions, ^ent ambassadors to the Athenians to request them not to 
Iqvy an armed force, but to live in harmony with him.. How- 
ever, they were too justly alarmed and exasperated, to listen to 
any accommodation ; and v^onld no longer depend on the word 
of a prince, whose whole aim was to deceive. In consequence, 
preparations for war were made with the utmost diligence, and 
the soldiery discovered incredible ardour. 

123. However^ many evil disposed persons endeavored to 
extinguish or damp it, by relating fated omens, and terrible pre- 
dictions, which the priestess of Etelphos wassaid to hare tittered. 
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But ]>einosfhehesy confi^ng firmly id the ariiis<df Greece, and m* 
couraged wonderfully by the number and bravery;of thp troops, 
who desired only to march against the enemy, would not suffer 
them to foe amused with these oracles and frivolous predictions. 

1 24. It was on this occasion, he said, the priestess Philippised ; 
meaning that it was Philip's money that inspired the priestess, 
opened her mouth, and made the god speak whatever she thought 
proper. He bade the Thebaiis remember their Epaminondas, and 
the Athenians their Pericles,* who consideif'ed these oracles and 
predictions as idle scare-crows, and consulted only their reason. 
The Athenian army set out immediately, and marched to Eleu- 
sis ; and the Thebans, surprised at the diligence of their confede- 
rates, joined them, and waited the approach of the enemy. 

125'. Philip, on his part, well knowing that the bravery and 
spirit of hb enemies wanted that direction which might enable 
them to improve their advantages, and conscious also of his own , 
abilities, and the weakness of those generals who commanded . 
the Greeks, determined to bring oira general engagement, where 
his superior skill must appear of the greatest moment. For this 
purpose he took a favourable opportunity of decamping, and 
led his army to the plain of Chaeroiiea, a name rendered famous 
by the event of this important contest. 

126.. Here he chose his station, in view of a temple dedicaited 
to Hercules, the author of his race, as if resolved to fight in his 
presence ; to make him witness of the actions of his'descendants,^ 
and to commit his forces and his cause to the immediate protect 
tion of this hero. Some ancient oracles were preserved, which 
seemed to point out x4he spot on tt^hich he now encamped, as 
the scene of some dreadful calamity to Greece. 

127. His army was formed of thirty two thousand men, war 
like, disciplined, and long enured to the toils and dangers of the 
field; but this body was composed of different nations and coun« 
tries, who had each their distinct and separate views and inter- 
ests. The army of the confederates did not amount to thirty 
thousand complete, of which the Athenians and Thebans furnish- 
ed the greatest part ; the rest was formed of the Corinthians and 
Peloponn^ians. The same motives, and the same zeal, infiuen- 
ced and animated them. All were equally affected by the event 5 
and all equally resolved to conquer or die in defence of liberty. 

125. On the eve of. the decisive day, Diogenes^ the famous 
cynic, who had long looked with equal contempt on either p&rty^ 
was led by curiosity to visit the camps as an unconcerned spec* 
tator. In the Macedonian camp, where his diaract«r and per- 
son were not known, he was stopped by the guards, and con- 
ducted to PhiDp^ tent. The king ex|iress(ed surprise at a stran- 
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ger's presuming to approach his camp^ and asked ^ith seveiity, 
whether he came as a spy ? " Yes,'^ said Diogenes, ** I am 
come to spy upon your vanity and ambition, who thus wantonly 
set your life and kingdom to the hazard of an hour." 

129. And now the fatal morning appeared, which was for 
ever to decide the cause of liberty, and the empire of Greece. 
Before the rising of the sun, both armies were ranged in order of 
battle. The Thebans commanded by Theogenes, a man of but 
moderate abilities in war, and suspected of corruption, obtained 
the post of honour on the right wing of the confederated Greeks, 
with that famous body in the front, called the Sacred Band, 
formed of generous and warlike youths connected and endeared 
to each other by all the noble enthusiasm of love and friendship* 
The centre was formed of the Corinthians and Peloponnesians ; 
and the Athenians composed the left wing, led by their generals 
Lysicles and Chares. 

ISO. On the left of the Macedonian army stood Alexander, at 
the head of a chosen body of noble Macedonians, supported by the 
famous cavalry of Thessaly. As«this prince was then but nine- 
teen years old, his father was careful to curb his youthful impetu- 
osity, and to direct his valour; and for this purpose surrounded 
him with a number of experienced officers. In the centre were 
placed those Greeks who had united with Philip, and on whose 
courage he had the least dependence ; while the king himself 
commanded on the right wing, where his renowned phalanx 
stood, to q)pose the impetuosity with which the Athenians were 
well known tp begin their onset. 

131. The charge began on each side with aU the co^u^ge and 
violence which ambition, revenge, the love of glory, and the love 
of fiberty, could excite in the several combatants. Alexander, at 
the head of the Macedonian nobles, first fell, with all the fury of 
youthful courage, on the Sacred Band of Thebes, which^ustained 
his attack with a bravery and vigour worthy of its former 
fame. 

1 32. The gallant youths who composed this body, not being 
timely or not duly supported by their countrymen, bore Up for 
a while against the torrent of the enemy, till at length, oppressed 
and overpowered by superior numbers, without yielding or turn- 
ing their backs on their assailants, they sunk down on that ground 
where they had been originally stationed, each by the side^f his 
darling friend, rabing up a bulwark by their bodies against the 
progress of the army. ^ But the young prince and his forces, in 
aU the enthusiastic ardour of valom* animated by success, pushed 
on through all the carnage, and over all the heaps of slain, and 
fell furiously on the main bK)dy of the Thebans, where they were 
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opposed with obstinate and deliberate courage, and the contest 
vras for soirie time supported with mutual violence. ^ 

1S3. The Athenians, at the same time, on the right wing, 
fought with a spirit and intrepidity worthy of the character by 
which they were animated. Many brave efforts were exerted on 
each side, and success was for some time doubtful, tilt at length 
part of the centre, and the left wing of the Macedonians, (except 
the phalanx) yielded to the impetuous attack of the Athenians, 
and fled with some precipitation. Happy had it been on that 
day for Greece, if the conduct and abilities of the Athenian gene- 
rals had been equal to the valour of their soldiers ! but those 
brave champions of liberty were led on by the despicaible crea- 
tures of intrigue and cabal. 

134. Transported by the advantage now obtained,* the pre^ 
sumptuous Lysicles cried out, " Come on my gallant country- 
men ; the victory is oure ; let us pursue these cowards, and drive 
them to Macedon ;'^ and thus, instead of improving theik" happy 
opportunity, by charing the phalanx in flank, and so breaking 
this formidable body, ,the- Athenians wildly and precipitately 
pressed forward iii pursuit 6f the flying enemy : themselves in 
all the tumult and disorder of a rout. Philip saw this fatal error, 
with the contempt of a skilful general, and the secret exultation 
arising from the assurance of approaching victory. 

135. He coolly observed to those officers that stood round 
him, "That the Athenians knew not how to conquer ;" and^ 
ordered his phalanx to change its position, and by a siidden evo- ' 
lution, to gain possession of an adjacent eminence. From thence 
they marched deliberately down, firm and collected, and fell, 
with their united force, on the Athenians, now confident of suc- 
cess, and blind to their danger. 

136. The shock was irresistible ; they were at once over- 
whelmed ; many of them lay crushed by the weight of the ene- 
my, and expiring by their wounds; while the rest escaped from 
the dreadful slaughter, by a shameful and precipitate flight J 
bearing down, and hurrying aw^y with them, those troops which 
had beeii stationed for their support. And here the renowned 
orator and statesman, whose nhble sentiments and spirited ha- 
rangues had raised the courage on this day so eminently exert- 
ed, betrayed that weakness which has sullied his great char- 
acter. 

137. He alone, of all his countrymen, advanced to the charge 
cold'and dismayed; and at the very first appearance of a reverse 
of fortune, in an agony of terror, turned his back, cast away that 
shield which he had adorned with this inscription, in golden 
eharactersT— To Good Fortune; and appeared the foremost in 
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the general rout The ridicule and malice of his enemies, re- 
latedy or perhaps invented another shameful cDrcumstance; that 
being impeded in his flight by some brambles, bis imagination 
was so possessed with the presence of an enemy, that he loudly 
' cried out for quarter. 

138. While Philip >was thus triumphant on his side, Alexan- 
der continued the conflict en the other wing; and at length broke 
the Thebans in spite of all their acts of valour, who now fled 
from the field, and were pursued with great carnage. The cen- 
tre pf the confederates was thus totally abandoned to the fury of 
a victorious enemy. But enough pf slaughter had been already 
made; more than one thousand of the Ajthenians lay dead on, 
the field of battle, two" thousand were made prisoners, and' the 
loss of the Thebans was not inferior. 

139. Philip therefore determined to conclude his important 
victory by an act of apparent clemency, which his ambition and 
policy really dictated. He gave ordersr that the Greeks should 
be spared, conscious of his own designs, and still expecting to 
appear in the field the head aud leader of that body which he 
had now completely subdued. 

140. Philip was transported with this victory beyond mea- 
sure, and having drank to excess at an entertaii^ment .which he 
gave upon that occasion, went into the field of battle, where he 
insulted over the slain, and upbraided the prisoners with their 
misfortunes. He leaped and danced about in a frantic manner, 

"and with an air of burlesque merriment sung the beginning of 
the decree,, which Demosthenes had drawn up as a declaration 
of the war- against him. 

141. Demades, who was of the number of the prisoners, had 
the courage to reproach him with this ungenerous behaviour, tel- 
ling him, " That fortune had ^ven him the part of Agamenr- 
non, but that he was acting that of Thersites." He was^o struck 
with the justness of this reproof, that it wrought a thorough 
change in him ; and he was so far from being offendeci at De- 
made^ that be immediately gave him his liberty, and showed 
him afterwards great marks of honour and friendship; 

142. He likewise relieved all the Athenian captives, without 
ransom; and when they found him so generously dbposed to- 
wards them, they made a demand of their baggage, with ever3^ 
thing else that had been taken from them, but to that Philip re- 
pUed^ << Surely they think I have not beat them." This dis- 
charge of the prisoners was ascribed in a great measure to De- 
madejB, who is said to bave new-modelled Philip,,, and to have 
softened his temper with the Attic graces, as Diodorus expresses 
it : indeed Philip himself acknowledged apon another occasion, 
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thai his fjttquei^ converse with the Atheniaa Qrator%iiiad been 
of great use to him ra conrecting his morals. 

143. Justin represents his carriage after the battle in a very 
different lights alleging^ that he took abundance of pains to dis- 
semble his joy : that he afiected great modesty and compassidn, 
and was not seen to Ikugh ^ and that he would have no sacrifice, 
no crowns nor perfumes; that he forbid all kinds of sports; and 
did nothing that might make him appear to the conquerors to be • 
elated, nor to the conquered to be insolent. But this account 
seems to have been confounded with others which were given oi 
him, after his being reformed by Demades. It is certain that 
after his first tran4>ort was over, and that he began to recol- 
lect himsel(^ he showed great humanity to the Athenians; and 
that in order still to keep measures with them, he renewed the 
peace. 

144. But the Thebans, who had renounced their alliance 
with him, he treated in another manner. He, who affected to 
be as much master of his allies as of his subjects, could not 
easily pardon those who had deserted him in so critical a con- 
juncture; ' Wherefore, he not only took ransom for their priso- 
ners, but made them pay for leave to bury their dead. After 
these severities, and after having placed a strong garrison over 
them, he granted them a peace. 

145. We are told that Isocrates, the most celebrated rhetori 
cian of that age, who loved his country with the utmost tender- 
ness, could not survive tlie loss and ignominy with which it was 
covered, by the. loss of the battle of Chaeronea. The instant he 
received the news of its being uncertain what use Philip would 
make of his victory, and determined to die a free man, he has- 
tened his end by abstaiuing from food; he was four-score and 
eighteen years of age. 

146. This defeat was attributed chiefly to the ill conduct of 
the generals Lysicles and Chares ; the former of whom the Athe- 
nians put to death at the instance of Lycurgus, who had great 
credit and influence \vith the people, but was a severe judge, 
and a most bitter accuser. " You, Lysicles," said he, " were 

, general of the army ; a thousand, citizens were slain, two thou- 
sand taken prisoners ; a trophy has been erected to the dishon-^ 
our of this city, and all Greeice is enslaved. 

147. " You had the command when iall these things happened ; 
and yet you dare to live, and view the light of the sun^ and liljush 
not to appear publicly in theforum ; you, Lysicles^ who are born 
the monument of your xoontry's aiuMne!" Thia Lycurgus was 
one of the orators of the first nudi^^and freeiffom th« general eoiv 
niptioii wUidi then r«isoacliamoiig;lhem«iH§^iaaoaged the pub- 
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fie treamires for twelve years with great uprightness, and had^ aL 
his life long, the reputation of a man of honoui* and virtue. 

148. He increased the shipping, supplied the arsenal, drove 
the bad men out of the city, and framed several good laws. Ue 
kept an exact register of every thing he dicif during his adminis- 
tration ; and when that was expired, he caused it to be fixed up to 
a pillar, that every body might be at liberty to inspect it, and to 
censure his conduct. He carried thb point so far, that in his last 
sickness, he ordered himself tO be carried to the senate-house to 
give a public account of all his actions, and after he had refuted 
one who .accused him there^ he went home and died. 

149. Notwithstanding the austerity of his temper, he was a 
great encourager of the stage ; which though it had been carried 
to an excess that was manifestly hurtful to the public, he still 
looked on it as- the best school to instruct and polish the minds 
of the people. And to this end he kept up a spirit of emulation 
among the writers of tragedy, and erected the statues of iEschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. > He left three sons, who were 
unworthy of hjm, and behaved so ill, that they 'were all put in 
prison ; but Demosthenes, out of regard to the memory of their 
father, got them discharged. 

150. It does not appear that Chares underwent any prosecu- 
tion for his share of this action ; though, according to the general 
character, he deserved it as much or more than his colleague. For 
he had no talent for command, and was very little different from a 
common soldier. Tirootheus said to him, " That instead of being 
a general, he was fitter to carry the general's baggage." His 
person indeed was of that robust kind of make ; and it was that 
which served in some measure to recommend him to the people 
But he was mo^e a man of pleasure than fatigue. . 

151. In his military expeditions, he was wont to carry with 
him a band of mui^c ; and he defrayed the expense of it out of 
the soldiers' pay. Notwithstanding bis want of abilities, he had 
a thorough good opinion of himself. He was vain and positive, 
bold and boisterous, a gr^t undertaker, and always ready to 
warrant success; hut his performances seldom answered; and 
hence it was, that the promises of Chares became a proverb. 
And'yet as -little as he was to be depended on, he had his parti- 
sans among the people, and among the orators, by whose means 
he got himself to be frequently employed, and others to be ex- 
cluded who were more capable. *" 

152. BjUt it was Demosthenes who seemed to have been the 
principal cause of the terrible shock which Athens received at 
this time, and which gave its power such a wound, as it never 
recovered. However, at the very instant the Atheniitns heard 
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of this bloody bvakhrow, which affected so great a number of 
families, wheii it would have been no wonder, had the multi- 
tude, seized with terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of 
blind zeal,> against the man whom they might have, considered 
in $ome measure as the author of this- dreadful calamity ; even 
at this very instant, I say, the people submitted entirely to the 
counsels of Demost)ienes. 

153. The precautions that were taken to post guards, to raise 
the walls, and to repair the ditches, were all in consequence of his 
advice. He himself was appointed to supply the city with pro- 
visions, and to n'pair the walls, which latter commision he execu- 
ted with so much generosity, that it acquired him the greatest hon- 
our 5 and for which at the request of Ctesiphou, a crown of gold 
was decreed him as a reward for his having presented the com- 
monwealth with a sum of money out of his own estate, sufficient 
to defray what was wanting of the sums for repairing the walb. 

154. On the present occasion, that is, after the battle of Chaet 
ronea, such orators, as opposed Demosthenes, having all risen up 
in concert against him, and having cited him to take his trial 
according to law, the people not only declared him innocent o* 
the several accusations laid to his charge, but conferred Imore 
honours upon him than he had enjoyed before ; so strong did 
the veneration they had for his zeal and fidelity overbalance the 
efforts of calumny and malice. * 

155* But the people did not stop here. The bones of suph 
as had been killed in the battle of Chseronea having been brought 
. to Athens ,to be interred, they appointed Demosthenes to com- 
pose the eulogium of those brave men : a manifest proof that 
they did not ascribe to him the ill success of the battle, but to 
Providence only, who disposes of human events at pleasure. 

156. It was in this year that ^schiiies drew up an accusation 
a^inst Ctesiphon, or rather against Demosthenes, which was 
the most remarkable. that ever appeared before any tribunal ; not 
so much for the object of the contest, is for the greatftess and 
ability of the speakers. Ctesiphon, a partisan and friend of De- 
mosthenes, brought a cause before the assembly of the people, 
in which he urged that a decree should be passed, giving a gold 
crown to Demosthenes. This decree was strongly opposed by 
iEschines, the rival of Demosthenes, as well in eloquence as am- 
bition;. 

157. No eauseever excited so much curiosity, nor was plead- 
ed with so much.pomp. People Hocked to it from alLp^rts, and 
they had great reason for so doing : for what sight could be no 
bier than a conflict between two orators, each of them excellent 
in his way, both formed by nature, improved by art, and ani 
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mated by perpetual dissennonsy and aa implacable $»iia|OCity 
against ^ich other. 

158. The juncture seemed to favour iEschines very much, 
for the Macedonian party, whom h6 always b^friende^^ was very 
powerful in Athens, especially after the ruin of Thebes. Never- 
theless JQschines lost ms cause, and was justly sentenced to ban 
ishment for his rash accusiaUion. He thereupon went and set 
ded himself in Rhodes, where he opened a school of eloquence, 
the fame and glory of which continued for many. ages. 

159. He began his lectures with the two orations that had oc- 
casioned his banishment. Great encomiums were given to that 
of iEschines ; but when they heard that of Demosthenes, the 
plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. And it was. then he 
spoke these words so greatly laudable in the mouth of an enemy 
and a rival : — ^' Alas ! what applauses would you not have be- 
stowed, had you heard Demosthenes speak it himself.'' 

1 60. Demosthenes thus become victor, madb a ^ood use of his 
conquest. For the instant iEschines left Athens, in order to em- 
bark for Rhodes, Demosthenes raa after hint, and forced him to 
accept of a purse of money. On this occasion iEschines cried out, 
" How will it be possible for me not to r^ret a country in which 
I leave an enemy more generous, than I can hope to find friends 
in any part of the world.'* 

161. In the mean time Philip had his ambition pleased, but 
net satisfied with his last victory ; he had but one object long in 
view, and that he never lost sight of ; this was to get himself ap- 
pointed in the assembly of the Greeks, their chief general against 
the Persians. It had long been the object, not only of the con- 
federate states, but also of the neighbouring Greek nations, to re- 
venge upon the kingdom of Persia, the injuries they had sustain- 
ed from it ; and to work the total destruction of that empire. 
This was an object which had early inflamed the mind of Philip, 
and his late victory paved the way to it. He therefore got him- 
self declared generalissimo of the Greek forces, and accordingly 
made preparations to invade that mighty empire. 

162. But whilst Philip was thus successful in politics and war, 
the domestic divisions that reigned in his family, embittered his 
hapj^ness, and at last caused his destruction. He had married 
Olympias, the daughter of the king of Epirus, and the early p^rt 
of their union was crowned with happiness : but her ill temper 
soon clouded tliat dawn which promised so much felicity; she 
was naturally jealous, vindictive and passionate, and their dis- 
sensions were carried to such a degree that Plulip was often 
hesLtd to wish for dea&. 

lbs. Bat his paasioA finr Cle«ifuit)r% nteceto Aliahif^ hisgea- 
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«.TaI, completed their separation. As Cleopatra was no less ami- 
able in her temper and 'accomplishments than in the extraordi 
nary graces of her person, Philip conceived that he should con* 
$ult his own happiness most efifectually, by forming an inviola- 
ble and perpetual union with this lady ; and, without the least 
hesitation, re/solved to separate himsejf for ever from the princess 
who had long appeared so great an enemy to his tranquillity. 

164. In vain did Alexander his son remonstrate, that by di- 
vorcing Olympias, and enga^ng ^n a second marriage, he ex- 
posed him to the danger of contending with a number of com- 
petitors for the crown, and rendered his succession precarious. 
*^ My son," said the king, " if I create you a number of com- 
petitors, you will have the glorious opportunity of exerting your- 
self to surpass them in merit. Thus, shall their rivalship by ho 
means affect your title." His marriage with Cleopatra was now 
declared in form, and celebrated with all the grandeur and so- 
lemnity which the great occasion demanded. 

165. The young prince, however dissatisfied, was yet obliged 
to attend on these solemnities, and sat in silent indignation at that 
feast which proclaimed the disgrace of his mother. In such cir- 
cunpstances, his youthful and impetuous mind could not but be 
susceptible of the slightest irritation. Attains, the uncle of the 
new queen, forgetting that just caution which should have taught 
him to be scrupulously observant to avoid offending the prince, 
intoxicated by the honours paid to his kinswoman, as well as by 
the present festivity, was rash enough to call publicly on the Ma- 
cedonian nobles to pour out their libations to the gods, that they 
might grant the king the happy fruits of the present nuptials, 
and legitimate heirs to his throne. 

166. Wretch ! cried Alexander, with his eyes sparkling with 
that fury and vexation which he had till now suppressed, dost 
thou then call me bastard ? and instantly darted his goblet at 
Attalus, who returned the .outrage with double violence. Clam- 
our and confusion arose, and the king, in a sudden fit of rage, 
snatched his sword, and fiew directly towards his son. His 
precipitation, his lameness, and the quantity of wine in which 
he had by this time indulged, happily disappointed his rash pur- 
pose ; he stumbled and fell on the floor, while Alexander, with an 
unpardonable insolence, cried out, ^^ Behold, ye Macedonians ! 
this is the king who is preparing to lead you into Asia ; see^ 
where in passing from one table to another, be is fallen to the 
ground." 

167. Philip, however, did not lose sight of the conquest of 
Asia. Full of the mighty project he revived, he consubed the 
gods toknow what would foe the event of It : and the priestess 

L 21 
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replied, The victim is already crowned^ his end draws mghjond 
he mil soon be sacrificed, Philip hearing this, did not hesitate 
a moment, but interpreted the oracle in his own favour; the am« 
biguity^of which ought at least to have kept him in some sus- 
pense. In order, therefore, that he might be in a condition to 
apply entirely to his expedition against the Persians, and elevate 
himself solely to the conquest of Asia, he despatched with all 
possible diligf'Dce his domestic affairs. 

168. After this he offered up a solemn sacrifice to the gods, 
and prepared to celebrate with incredible magnificence in Egae, 
a city of Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, 
wlioni he gave in marriage to Alexander king of Epirus, and 
brother to Olympias his queen. He had invited to it the most 
considerable persons oi Greece, and heaped upon them friend- 
ship and honours of every kind, by way of gratitude for electing 
him generalissimo of the Greeks; 

1^. The cities made their court to him in emulation of each 
other, by sending him gold crowns; and Athens distinguished its 
xeal above all the rest. Neoptolemus, the poet, had written pur- 
))osely for that festival, a tragedy entitled Cinyras, in which, un- 
der borrowed names, he represented his prince as already victor 
over Darius, and master of Asia. Philip listened to these hap- 
py presages with joy ; &nd, comparing them with the answer of 
tlie oracle, assured hiiiiself of conquest. The day after the nup- 
tials, games and shows were solemnised. 

1 70. As these formed part of the religious worship, there were 
carried in it, with great pomp and ceremony, twelve staitues of the 
gods carved with inimitable art ; a thirteenth that surpassed them 
all in magni^cence, represented Philip as a god. The hour of 
his leaving the palace arrived ; he went forth in a white robe ; and 
advanced with an air of majesty, in the midst of acclamations, 
towards the theatre, where an infinite multitude of Macedonians, 
as well as foreigners, waited his coming with impatience. 

1 71. But this magnificence only served to make the catastrophe 
more remarkable, and to add splendour to ruin. Some time before, 
Attains, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had insulted rn 
the most shocking manner Pausanias, a young' Macedonian no- 
bleman. The .latter had long endeavoured to revenge the cruel 
afiront,,and was pe^rpetually imploring the king^s justice. But 
Philip, unwilling to disgust Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, a& 
was before observed, he had married after his divorcing Olympias 
his first queen, would never listen to Pausanias' complaints. 

172. However, to console him in some measure, and t6 express 
the high esteem he had for, and the great confidence he reposed in 
him, he made hiin one of the chief officers of his life guard. But this 
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was not what the young Macedonian required^ whose anger now 
swelling to fury against his judge, he fonned the design of wiping 
out his shame, by imbruing bis hands in the blood of his sovereign. 

173. And now while £is unhappy youth continued brooding 
over those malignant passions which distracted and corroded his 
mind, he happened to go into the school of one Hermocrat^, 
who professed to teach philosophy ; to whom he proposed the 
following question : ^^ What Shall that man do who wishes to 
transmit his name with lustre to posterity ?'' Hermocrates, either 
artfully and from design^ or the natural nudignity of hii; temper- 
replied, ^^ He must kill him who had achieved the greatest ac 
tionsj thus shall the memory of the hero be joined with his who 
slew him, and both descend together to posterity.^' 

174. This was a maxim highly agreeable to Pausanias, in the 
present disposition of his mind ; and thus various accidents and 
circumstances, concurred to inflame those dangerous passions 
which now possessed him, and to prompt him to the dreadfql 
purpose of satiating his revenge. The present solemnity was 
that which Pausanias chose to put his dreadful design into exe- 
cution. Philip, clothed in a white flowing robe, waving in soft 
and graceful folds, the habiliments in which the Ghrecian deities 
were usually represented, moved forward with ^ heart iilled with 
triumph and exultation, while the admiring crowds shouted forth 
their flattering applause. 

175. His guards had orders to keep at a considerable distance 
from his person, to show that the king confided in the aflections of 
the people, and had not the least apprehensions of danger amidst , 
all this mixed concourse of dlfierent states and nations. Unhappily 
the danger was but too near him. The injxu^d Pausanias had not 
yet forgot his wrongs, but still retained those terrible impressions 
which the sense of the indignity he had received, and the artful and 
interested representations of others, fixed d^ply in his mmd; He 
chose this fatal morning for the execution of his revenge on the 
prince who had denied i^paratlon to his injured honour. 

176. His design had been (or some time premeditated, and 
now was the dreadful moment of eflecting it. As Philip march- 
ed on, in all his pride and pomp, this young Macedonian slipped 
through the crowd, and with a desperate and malignant resolu- 
tion, waited his approach in a narrow passage, just at the 
entrance into the theatre. The king advanced towards him, 
Pausanias drew his poignard, plunged it into his heart, and the 
conqueror of Greece, and terror of Asia, fell prostrate to the 
ground, and instantly expired. 

177. The murderer flew towards the gates of the dty, where 
there stood horses ready to favour his escape, which Olympias 
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lieEseif is said to h4%e prepared,.. ThetHOHdtandconfiisioawas 
iocli asjnigfat be eitpeoled from so fatal an event : some of d^ 
M«cedopkas crowded round the fallen king with officious aad 
mefiectual care, while others pursued Pausanias. . AnH>ng tbese 
weit^ Perdiecas, Attalus, und Leonatus } the first^ who ei^celied 
in swiftness, came up to the assassin, where be was just prepsu:- 
iag to mounit his horse; but being, by his precipitation, entangled 
in some vines, a violent ef&>rt to extricate the foot brought him 
suddenly to the ground. 

17B. As he prepared to rise^ Perdkcas was upon him, and 
with his oompanioos, soon despatched him by the repeated wounds 
which their fury inflicted. His body was immediately hung on a 
gibbet ; but in the morning appeiEU'ed crowned with a golden dia- 
dem ; the only means by which iOlympias could now express her 
implacable resentment. In a few days^ indeed, she took a fur- 
ther occasion of publishing her triumph and exultation in her hus- 
band's fall, by paying the same funeral honours to Pausanias, 
which were prepared for Philip 5 both bodies were burnt on the 
same pile, and the ashes of both deposited in the same tomb. 

179. She is even said to have prevailed on the Macedonians 
to pay annual honours to Pausanias ; as if she feared that the 
^ai^ she had taken in the death of Philip, should ne4 be suffix 
cientl3^lLnown to the world. She consecrated to Apollo the dag- 
ger which had been the instrument of the fatal deed, inscribed 
with the name Myrtalis; the name she had borne when their 
loves first began. 

180. Thus died Philip, whose virtues 9;ad vices were directed 
and proportioned to his ambition. His most shining and exalt- 
ed, qualities Were infiuenced in a great measure by his love of 
power, and even the most exceptionable pahs of his conduct 
were principally determined by their conveniency and expedi- 
ency. If he was unjust, be was like Caesar, unjust f^r the sake 
of einapfre. If he gloried of the success acquired by his virtues 
and his intellectual accomplishments, mther than in that which 
the force of arms could gain, the reason which he himself as- 
signed, points out his true principle — " in the former case/^ 
said he, ^' the glory is entirely mine ; in the other, my generals 
and soldiers have their share." 

181. The news of Philip's death was a joyful surprise in 
Greece, and particularly in Athens, where the people crowned 
themselves with garlands, an^ decreed a crown to Pausanias. 
They sacrificed to the gods for their deliverance, and sung songs 
of triumph, as if Philip had been ^lain by them in battle. But 
this excess of joy did ill become them. It was looked upon as 
an ungenerous and umaai^y insult upon the ashes of a murdei?ed 
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prince/ and of one wkom they just befoie bad revered and 
crouched to in the most abject manner. 

182. These immoderate transports were raised in them by 
Demosthenes, who having the first inteliigeoce of Pbiiip's death, 
went into the assembly unusually gay and cheerful, with a ckap- 
let on his head, and in a rich habit, though it was then but the 
seventh day nfia the death of \m daughter. From this ctrcum 
stance, Plutarch, at the same time that he condemns the beha 
viour of the Athenians in general upon this occasion, takes an 
opportunity to justify Demosthenes, and extols hjm as a patriol 
for not sufferiiig his domestic afflictions to interfere with the 
good fortune of the commonwealth. But he certainly might 
have acted the part of a good citisen with more decency, and 
not have given up to insult, what was due to good manners. , 



CHAPTER XIV. 
From the Birth of Alexander'^ to his setting out for Asia, 

1. Alexander, the son of Philip, ascend- a ^ „^^ . 
ed the ithrone upon the death of his father, * j '^ 'r, 
and took possession of a kingdom rendered 

flourislung and- powerful by the policy of the preceding reign^ 

2. He came into the world the very day the celebrat^ temple 
of Diana at Ephesus was burnt; upon which occasion the report 
goes, that Hegasius the/historian was heard to say, << That it was 
no wonder the temple was burnt, as Diana was that day employed 
at the delivery of Olympia, to facilitate the birth of Alexander." 

3. The passion which prevailed most in Abxander, even 
from his tender years, was ambition, and an ardent desire of glory, 
out not for every species of glory. Philip, like a sophist, valued 
himself upon his eloquence, and the beauty of his style, and had 
the vanity to have engraved on his coins the several victories 
he had won at the Olympic games in the chariot race. 

4. But it was not after such empty honours that his son as- 
pired. His friends asked him one day, whether he would not 
be present at the games above mentioned in order to dispute 
the prize bestowed on that occasion ? for he was very swift of 
foot. He answered that he would contend in them, provided 
kings were to be his antagonists. 

5. Every time, news was brought him that his father had 
taken some dty, or gained some great battle, Alexander, so fiv 
from sharing in tbe general joy, used to say in a plaintive tone 
dir mkiSf to the young persons that were brought up With hinv ^ ' 

21k 
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'' Friends, my father will possess himself of every thing, and 
leave notlung for me to do." 

6. One day some ambassadors from the king of Persia be»^ 
arrived at court duing Philip's absence, Alexander gave them 
so kind and so polite a reception, and rc^ed them in so noble 
and generous a manner, as charmed them all ; but that which 
most surprised them was, the good sense and judgment he dis- 
covered, in the several conversations they had with him. 

7- He did not propose to them any thing that w^ trifling, and 
like one of his age; such for instance as inquiring about the so 
much boasted gardens suspended in the air } the riches and magni- 
ficence of the palace and court of the king of Persia, which excited 
the admiration of the whole world ; the famous golden plantain- 
tree ; and that golden vine, the grapes of which were of emeralds, 
carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of precious stones, under which 
the Persian monarch was said frequently to give audience. 

si. Alexander, I say, asked them questions of a quite different 
nature ; inquiring which was the road to Upper Asia ; the distance 
of the several places ; in which^ the strength and power of the 
king of Persia consisted ; in what part of the battle he fought; 
how he behaved towards his enemies, and in what manner he 
governed his subjects. These ambassadors admired lum all the 
wjiile ; and perceiving, even at that time, hov^ great he might 
one day become, they observed in a few words, the difference they 
found between Alexander and Artaxerxes, by saying one to ano- 
ther, ^^ This young prince b great, and ours is rich : that man 
inust be vastly insignificant who has no other merit than his riches. 

9. So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing en- 
tirely to the good education which had been given him. Several 
preceptors were appointed to teach him all such arts and sciences 
as are generally bestowed on the heir to a great kingdom ; and 
the chief of these was Leonidas, a person of the most severe 

, morals, and a relation to the queen. This Leonidas, in their 
joumies together, used frequently to look into the trunks wher» 
his bed and clothes were laid, in order to see if Olympias, his 
ihother, had not put something superfluous into them, which 
might administer to delicacy and luxury. 

10. But, the greatest service Philip did his son, was appointin|> 
Aristotle his preceptor, the most famous and the most learnet' 
philosopher of his age, whom he entrusted with the whole care o 
his education. One of the reasons which prompted Philip U, 
choose him a master of so conspicuous 'reputation.and merit, was, 
as he himself tells us, that his son might avoid committing a great 
many faults, of which he himself had beengt^ty. 

11. Philip was sensiUe how great a treasure he possessed In 
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the personof Asistotle | for wliich reason he settled a very gen 
teel stipjend upon him,* and afterwards rewarded his pains^and 
care in an infinitely more glorious manner ; for having destroyed 
and laid waste the city of Satygra, the native place of that phi- 
losopher, he rebuilt it purely out of affection for him ; reinstated 
the inhabitants who had fled from it, or were made slaves ^ and 
gave them a fine park in the neighbourhood of Satygra, as a 
place for their studies and assemblies* Even in Plutarch's time, 
the stone seats which Aristotle had placed tliere were standing; 
as also spacious vistas, under which those who walked wer*; 
shaded from the sun beams. 

12. Alexander likewise discovered n,o less esteem for his 
master, whom he believed himself bound to love as much as if , 
heliad been his father ; declaring that he was indebted to the 
one for living, and to the other for living wel|. The progress of 
the pupil was equal to the care and abilities of the preceptor. 
He grew vastly fond of philosophy, and learned the several parts 
of it, but in a manner suitable to his birth. 

13. Aristotle endeavoured to injiprove his judgment, by laying 
down sure and certain rules, by which he might distinguish just 
and solid reasoning from what is but speciously so ; and by ac- 
customing him to separate in discourse all^ such parts as only 
dazzle, from those which are truly solid, and constitute its whole 
value. Alexander applied himself chiefly to morality, which is 
properly the science of kings, because i't is the knowledge of 
mankind, and of their duties. This he made his serious and 
profound study ; and considered it even at that time as the foun- 
dation of prudence and wise policy. 

14. The greatest master of rhetoric that antiquity could ever 
boast, and who has left so excellent a treatise on that subject, 
took care to make that science part of his pupiFs education; and we ' 
find that Alexander, even in the midst of his conquests, was often 
very urgent with Aristotle to send him a treatise on that subject. 
To this we owe the work entitled Alexander's Rhetoric ; in the 
beginning of which Aristotle proves to him- the vast advantages 
ft prince may reap from eloquence ; as it gives him the greatest 
ascendant over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as 
well by his wisdom as authority. 

15. Some answers and letters of Alexander, which are still 
extant, show that he possessed, in its greatest perfection, that 
strong, that manly eloquence, which abounds with sense and 
ideas ; and wl^ch is so' entirely fi;ee fr6m superfluous expressions, 
that every single word has its meaning, which, properly speaking, 
is the eloquence of kings. His esteem, or rather his passion for 
Horner^ shows not only with what vigour and success he applied 
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to pelHe }iteratt3«, but the judicious use he nmde of it^ and the 
s6lidJidvaii]tages hie proposed to himself from it. 

16. He was not prompted to peruse this pdet merely out of 
curiosity, or to unbend liis mind, or from a great fondness for. 
poetry ; but his view in studying this admirable writer, was to 
burrow such sentiments from him as were worthy a great king 
and conqueror ; courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, temperance^ 
prudence, the art of commanding well in war and peace. The 
verse which pleased film most in Homer, was that w^here Aga- 
memnon is represented as a good king and a brave warrior. 

17. After this it is no wonder that Alexander should have so 
high an esteem for this po^. Thus when, after the.battle of Ar- 
bela, the Macedonians found, among the spoils of Darius, a gold 
box, (Cnriched with precious stones, in which the excellent per- 
fumes used by that prince were put ; Alexander, who was quite 
covered with dust, and regardless of essences and perfumes, order- 
ed that this box should be, employed to no other use than to hold 
Homer's poems 5 which he believed the most perfect, the most 
precise production of the human mind. He admired particularly 
the Iliad, which he called the best provision for a warrior. 

18. He always had with him that edition of Homer, which 
Aristotle had revised and corrected, and to which the title of 
" The Edition of the Box'' was given ; and he laid it with his 
sword every night under his pillow. Fond, even to excess of every 
kind of glory, he was displeased with Aristotle his master, for 
having published in his absence, certain metaphysical pieces, 
which he himself desired to possess only ; and even at the time 
when he was employed in the conquest of Asia, and the pursuit 
of Darius, he wrote to him a letter which is still extant, wherein 
he complains upon that very account. 

19. Alexander says in it, ^' That he had much rather surpass 
the rest of men in the knowledge of sublime and excellent things, 
than in the greatness and extent of his powers." He in like 
manner requested Aristotle not to show the treatise of rhetoric 
above mentioned to any person but himself. He had also a taste 
for the whole circle of arts, but in such a manner as became a 
prince ; that is, he knew the value and usefulness of them. 
Music, painting, sculpture, architecture flourished in his reign ; 
because they found him both a skilful judge and generous pro- 
tector ; who was able to distinguish and to reward merit. 

20. But he despised certain trifling feats of dexterity, that 
were of no use. Some Macedonians admired very much a man, 
who employed himself very attentively m throwing small peas 
through the eye of a needle, which he would do at a constderafoie 
distance, and without once missing. Aleximder seeing him at 
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this exercise, ordered him, as we are told, a present suitable to 
his employment : viz.* a basket of peas. 

21. Alexander was of a sprightly disposition, was resolute, 
and very tenacious of his opinion, which never gave way to force, 
but at the same time would submit immediately to reason and 
good sense. It is very difficult to treat with persons of this turn 
of mind : Philip accprdingly, notwithstanding his double au- 
thority of king and father, believed it necessary to employ 
persuasion \rather than force with respect to his son, and en- 
deavoured to make himself beloved rather than feared by him. 

22. An accident made.him entertain a very advantageous opin- 
ion of Alexander. There had been sent from Thessaly to Philip 
a war-horse 5 a noble, strong, fiery, generous beast called Buce- 
phalus. The owner would not sell him under thirteeif talents ; 
an immense sum. The king went into the plains, attended by 
his courtiers, in order to view the perfections of this horse 5 but, 
upon trial, he appeared so very fierce, and pranced a&out in so 
furious a manner, that no one dared to mount him. 

23. Philip being angry that so furious and unmanageable a 
creature had been sent him, gave orders for their carrying him 
back again. Alexander, who was present at that time, cried 
out, " What a noble horse we are going to lose, for want of 
address and boldness to back him !", Philip at first considered 
these words as the effect of folly and rashness, so conmion to 
young men ; but as Alexander insisted still more upon what he 
had said, and was very much vexed to see so noble a creature 
just going to be sent home again, his fatjier gave him leave to 
try what he could do. 

24. The young prince, overjoj'^ed at this permission, goes up 
to Bucephalus, takes hold of the bridle, and turns his head to the 

' sun, having observed, that the thing which frightened him was 
his own shadow ; Alexander therefore first stroked him gently 
with his hand, and soothed him with his voice, then seeing his 
fierceness abate, and artfully taking this opportunity, he let fall 
his cloak, and springing swiflly upon his back, first slackened 
the rein, without once striking or vexing him ; and when he 
perceived that his fii^e was cooled, that he was no longer so . 
furious and violent, and wanted only to move forward, he gave , 
him the rein, and spurring him with great vigour, animated him 
with his voice to his full speed. 

25. While this was doing, Philip antihis whole court, trem- 
bled for fear, and did not once open their lips ; but when the 
prince, after having run his: first heat, returned with joy and 
pride at his having broke a horse which was judged absolutely 
ungovernable, all the courtiers in general, endeavoured to outvie 
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one another in their applauses and congratulations ; and we are 
told Philip shed tears of joy on this occasion ; and embracing 
Alexander, after he was alighted, and kissing him, he said to 
him, " My son seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Mace- 
don is below thy merit. 

26. Alexander, upon his accession to the throne, saw himself 
surrounded with extreme dangers ; the barbarous nations with 
whom Philip contended during bis whole reign, thought this 
Change for their advantage, and despising the youth and inexpe- 
rience of the young monarch, resolved to seize this opportunity 
of regaining their freedom, for satiatiug themselves with plunder ^ 
nor had he less to fear from the Greeks themselves, who. now 
thought this a convenient opportunity to restore their ancient 
form of government, revenge their former injuries, and reclaim 
those Tights which they had enjoyed for ages. 

27. Alexander, howevier, resolved to prevent their machina- 
tions, and to give them no time to complete their confederacies 
against hun. After taking revenge upon the conspirators against 
his father, whom 4ie slew upon his tomb^ he first conciliated the 
affections of the Macedonians to him by freeing them from a 
vexatious and bodily slavery, only commanding their sa^ce in 
his wars. 

'28. The Macedonians reflecting on his precarious situation, 
advised him to relinquish Greece, and not persist in his resolu- 
tion of subduing it by force; to recover by gentle inethods the 
barbarians who had taken arms ; andto soothe, as it were, those 
glimmerings of revolt and innovation, by prudent reserve, com- 
placency, and insinuations, in order to conciliate their affections. 
However, Alexander would hot listen to these timorous coun- 
sels, but resolved to secure and support his affairs bj' boldness 
and magnanimity ; firmly persuaded that should he relax in any 
point at first, all his neighbours would fall upon him ; and that, 
were he to endeavour to compromise matters, bte should be 
obliged to give up all Philip's conquests, and by that means 
confine his dominions to the na^ow limits of Macedon. 

29. He therefore made all possible haste to check the arms of 
the barbarians, by inarching his troops^to the banks of the Dan- 
ube, which he crossed in one night. He defeated the king of the 
Triballi, ia a great battle 5 made the Getae fly at his approach ; 
subdued several barbarous nations, some by the terror of his 
name, and others by force of arms : and notwithstanding the ar- 
rogant answers of their ambassadors, he taught them to dread a 
danger which they found but too well prepared to overwhelm them. 

30. Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance against 
the barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who were animated more 
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particularly by Demosthenes, formed a powerful alliance against 
him. A felse report which prevailed of his death, inspired the 
Thebans with a boldness that proved their ruin. They cut to 
pieces part of the Macedonian garrison in their citadel. Demos- 
thenes, on the other side, was every day haranguing the people; 
and fired with contempt for Alexander, whom he called a^ child 
and a hair-brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a decisive 
t^ne of voice, that they had nothing to fear from the new king o* 
Macedon, who did not dare to stir out of his kingdom, but would 
think himself vastly happy could he sit peaceably on his throne. 

31. At the same time he wrote letters upon letters to Attalus, 
one of Philip's lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel. 
This Attalus was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's second wife, and 
was very much disposed to listen to Demosthenes' proposals. 
Nevertheless, as Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for 
which he knew there was biit too much reason, he therefore, to 
eradicate from his mind all the suspicions he might entertain, and 
the better to screen his designs, sent all Demosthenes' letters to 
that prince : but Alexander saw through all/his artifices, and there- 
upon ordered Hecataeus, one of his commanders, whom he had sent^ 
into Asia for that purpose, to have him assassinated, which was 
executed accordingly. Attains' death restored tranquillity to the 
army, and entirely destroyed the seeds of discord and rebellion. 

32. The object which seized Alexander's earliest ambition, 
was the conquest of Persia; and he now expected that he would 
have leisure and opportunity to prepare for so great an enterprise; 
but he was soon called to a new undertaking : the Athenians, 
Thebans, and Lacedaemonians united against him, hoping, by 
the assistance of Persia, to recover their former freedom. In 
order to persuade the Greeks to this, Demosthenes made use 
of a device, which had mo^ cunning in it-than wisdom. 

33. He ciciused it to be reported that Alexander was slain in a 
battle against the Triballi ; and he produced a man to the assem- 
bly who ventured to affirm, that he was present and wounded, 
when his general was slain. These false reports, wlych serve 
for a day, are but bad policy ; like ^ false alarm in battle, the 
people may sometimes, be mocked by them, but in the end the 
success will prove as ridiculous as the invention; for as those 
that find themselves at one time abused by such, at other times 
neglect.the real call of truth ; by being summoned without occa 
sion, they fatally despise the hour of danger. 

34. This unfortunate obstacle obliged Alexander to -turn his 
sword from the Persians against the Greeks, of whose assistance 
he had just before assured himself. Expedition and Activity 
were the characteristics of this monarch's conduct ; he led his 
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army against the Grjeeks ^ith so much celerity^ th^t his {ippeak* 
ance before them gave the first news of his preparation. 

35. He appeared so suddenly in Boefotia, that the Tbebans 
could scarce believe their eyes ; and being come before their walls^ 
was willing to give them ti(ne to repent ; and only demanded to 
have Phoeaix and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, 
delivered up to him ; and published by sound of trumpet, a general 
pardon to all who should come over to him. Put the Thebans, by 
way of insult, demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered 
to them ; and invited, by a declaration, all who were solicitous 
for the liberty of Greece, to join with them in its defence, 

36. Alexander finding it impossible for him to get the better of 
their obstinacy by oilers off peace, saw with grief that he should be 
forced to employ his power, and decide the affair by force of arms. 
A great battle was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans exerted 
themselves with a bravery and ardour hiuch beyond their strength", 
for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers. But after a long 
and. vigorous resistance, such as survived of the Macedonian gar- 
rison in the citadel coming down from it, and charging the The- 
bans in the rear ^ being surrounded on eJI sides, the greatest part 
of them were cut to pieces, and the city taken and plundered. 

37* It would be impossible for words to express the dreadful 
calamities which the Thebans suffered on this <H;casion. Some 
Thracians having pulled down the house of a virtuous lady of 
quality, Timoclea by name, carried off all her goods and trea- 
sures ; and their captain having seized the lady, and satiated his 
t)rutal lust with her, afterwards inquired whetlier she had not 
concealed gold and silver. 

38. Timoclea, animated by' an ardent desire of revenge, re- 
plying, that she had hid some, took him with herself only into 6er 
garden, and showing him a well, toldliim, that tlie instant she saw 
the enemy enter the city, she herself had thrown into it the most 
precious things in her possession. The officer overjoyed at what 
he heard, drew near the well, and stooping down to see its depth, 
Timoclea, who was behind, pushing him with alh her strength, 
threw him in, and afterwards killed him mth great stones, which 
she heaped upon him. She was mstatitly seized by the Thracians, 
and being bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. 

39. The prince perceived immediately by her mien, that she 
\rds a woman of quality, and great spirit ; for she followed those 
brutal wretches, with a very haughty air, and without discovering 
the least fear. Alexander asking her who she was, Tunoclea, re- 
plied, ^^ I am sister to Theageties, who fought against t^hilip for 
the liberty of Greece, and was killed at flie battle of Chaeronea, 
where he commanded.^' The prince admiring her generous an 
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swei'y ana still more the actions she bad done^ gave orders that she 
should have leave to retire wherever she pleased with her children. 

40. Alexander then debated in council, how to act with regard 
to Thebes. The Phocians, and the people of Plataea, Thespise^ 
and Orchomenus^ who were all in alliance with Alexander, and 
had shared in his victory, represented to him the cruel treatment 
they had met with from the Thebans, who had also destroyed their 
several cities, and reproached them with the zeal which they had 
always discovered in favour of the Persians against the Greeks, 
who held them in the utmost detestation : the proof of which 
was the oath* they had all taken to destroy Thebes, after they 
should have vanquished the Persians. 

41. Cleades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to speak, 
endeavoured to excuse in some measure the fault of the Thebans ; 
a fault which in his opinion, should be imputed to a rash and 
credulous imprudence, rather than to depravity of will and 
declared perfidy. He remonstrated, that his couittrymen, upon 
a false report of Alexander'is death, had indeed too rashly broke 
into rebellion, not against the king, but against his successors. 

42. That what crimes soever they might have committed, they 
had been punished for them with the utmost severity, by the 
Ireadful calamity which had befallen their city ; that there now re- 
mained in it none biit women, children, and old men, from whom 
they had nothing to fear 5 and who were so much the greater ob- 
jects of compassion, as they had been no ways concerned in the 
revolt. He concluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
whicli had given birth to so many gods and heroes, several of 
whom were that king's ancestors, had also been the seat of his fa- 
ther Philip's rising glory, and like a second native country to him. 

43. These motives which Cleades urged, were very strong and 
powerful 5 nevertlieless, the anger of the conqueror prevailed, 
and the city svas destroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests ; 
all such as had right of hospitality with the Macedonians 5 the 
descendants of Pipdar, the famous poet, who had done so much 
honour to Greece ; and such as had opposed the revolt. 

44. But all the rest, in number above thirty thousand, he 
sold I and upwards o( six thousand had been killed in battle. 
The Athenians were so sensibly affected at the sad disaster which 
had befallen Thebes, that being about to solemnise the festival 
of the great mysteries, they suspended them upon account of 
their extreme grief; and received, with the, greatest humanity, 
all those who had fled from the battle, and the plunder of 
Thebes, and made Athens their asylum. 

45. Alexander's so sudden artival in Greece, had very much 
abated the imughtiness of the Athenians, and extingiiitfaed 
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Demosthenes' vehemence and fire: but the ruin of Thebes/ 
which was still more sudden, threw them into the utmost, con- 
sternation. They tlierefore had recourse to intreaties, and sent 
a deputation to^ Alexander, to implore his clemency ; Demos- 
thenes was among them ; but he wa^ no sooner arrived.at Mount 
Cytheron, than dreading the auger of that i)rince, he quitted 
the embassy and returned home. ) 

46. Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiring the citi- 
zens to deliv^ up to him ten orators, whom he supposed to liave 
been the chief instruments in forming the league which Phi))]) 
his father had defeated at Chaeronea. It was on this occasion that 
Demosthenes related to the people the fable of the wolves and 
dogs, in which it is supposed, that the wolves one day told the 
sheep, that in case they desired to be at peace witli them, they 
must deliver up to them the dogs who were their guard. 

47* The application was' easy and natural ; especially with 
respect to the orators, who were justly compared to dogs, whose 
duty it was to watch, to bark, and to iight, in order to save the 
lives of the flock. In this afilicting dilemma of the Athenians, 
who could not prevail with themselves to deliver up their orators 
to certain death, though they had no other way to save their city, 
Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship, 
offered to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for them. 

48. The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or en- 
deavoured to blot out, if possible, by some act of clemency, the 
barbarous action he had before just committed ; or rather to 
remove the several obstacles which might re|tard the execution 
of his grand design, and by that means not leave, during his 
absence, the lea^t pretence for murmurs, waved his demand with 
regard to the delivery of the orators, and was pacified by their 
sending Caridemus into banishment ; who being a native of 
Oraea, had been presented by the Athenians with his freedom, 
for the services he had done the republic. 

49. He was son-in-law to dhersobleptus, king of Thrace ; had 
learned the art of war under Iphicfates; and had himself fre- 
quently commslnded the Athenian armies* To avoid the pursuit 
of Alexander, ^he took refuge with the king of Persia. As for 
the Athenians, he not only forgave them the several injuries he 
pretended to have received, but expressed a particular regard 
for them, exhorting them to apply themselves vigorously to 
public affairs; and to keep a watchful eye over the several 
transactions, which might happen ; because, in case of his death, 
their city was to give laws to the rest of Greece. 

50. Historian^ relate, that many years after this expedition, 
he was seized with deep remorse for the calamity he had brought 
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upon the Thebans, and tbat this made him behave with much 
greater humanity towards many other nations. So dreadful an . 
example of severity towards so powerful a city as Th^s, spread 
the terror of his arms through all Greece, and made all things 
give way before him. He summoned at Corinth, the assembly 
of the several states and free cities of Greece, to obtain from 
them the same supreme command against the Persians which had 
been granted his father a little before his death. 

51. No assembly ever debated upon a more important sub 
ject. It was the western world deliberating upon the ruin of the 
east ; and the method for executing a revenge which had been 
suspended more than an age. The assembly held at this time, 
gave rbe to events, the relation of which appear astonishing^ 
and almost incredible; and to revolutions which contributed to 
change the disposition of most things in the political world/ 

■ 52. To form such a design, required a prince bold, enterpris- 
ing, and experienced in war ; one of grea^t views, who having ac- 
quired a great name by his exploits, was not, to be intimidated by 
danger, nor checked by obstacles ; but, above all, a monarch, 
who had the supreme authority over all the states of Greece, none 
of which singly, was powerful enough to make so arduous an at- 
tempt ; and which required, in order for their acting in concert, to 
be subject to one chief, who might give motion to the several parts 
of that great body^ by making them all concur to the same end. 

53. Such a prince was. Alexander : it was not difficult for him 
to rekindle in the minds of the people their ancient hatred of ^he 
Persians, their perpetual and irreconcilable enemies \ who^ des- 
truction they had more than once sworn, and whom they had 
determined to extirpate, in case an opportunity should present 
itself for that purpose ; a hatred which the intestine feuds of the 
Greeks might indeed have suspended but could never extinguish. 

54. The immortal retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, not- 
withstanding the vigorous opposition of the prodigious army of the 
Persians, showed plainly what might be expected from an army 
composed of the flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, 
and those of Macedon, commanded by generals formed under Phi- 
lip ; and to say all in a word, led on by Alexander. The delibe- 
rations of the assembly were therefore very short ; and that prince 
was unanimously appointed generalissimo against the Persians. 

55. Immediately a great number of officers and governors of 
cities, with many philosophers, waited upon Alexander to con- 
gratulate him upon his election. He flattered himself that 
Diogenes, of Synope, who was then at Corinth, would also come 
like the rest, and pay lus dompliments. This philosopher, who 
entertained a very mean opmion o) grandeury thought it im- 
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proper to congratulate men just upon their exaltation, but that 
mankind Q^ght to wait till those persons should perform actions 
worthy oHheir high stations. 

56.. Diogenes, therefore, still continued at home, upon which 
Alexander, attended by all bis courtiers, made him a visit. The 
philosopher was at that time lying down in the sun, but seeing 
so great a crowd of people advancing towards him, he sat up^ 
and fixed his eyes on Alexander. This prince, surprised to 
' behold so famous a philosopher reduced to such extreme poverty, 
after saluting him in the kindest manner, asked, " whether he 
wantcfd any thing ?" Diogenes replied, " Yes, that you would 
stand a little out of my sunshine." 

57*' This answer raised the contempt and indignation of all 
■ the courtiers; but the monarch struck with the philosopher's 
greatness of soul — ^'^ Were I not Alexander,^' says he, "I would 
be Diogenes,** In a word, all or nothing, presents us with the 
true image of Alexander and Diogenes. How great and power- 
. ful soever that prince might think liimself, he could nof deny 
himself, on this occasion, infi^rior to a man to whom he could 
give and from whom he could take nothing. 

58. Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to 
consult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore went to Delphos, 
where he happened to arrive in those days which are called 
unlucky ; a season in which people are forbid consulting the 
oracle 5 and accordingly the priestess refused to go to the temple. 
But Alexander, who could not bear any contradiction to his will, 
took iier forcibly by the arm, and as he was leading her to the 
temple, she cried out, " My son, thou "art irresistible." This 
was all he desired ) and catching hold of these words, which he 
considered as spoke by the oracle, he set out for Macedcnia. ir. 
order to ma|s:e preparations for his great expedition. 

59. Alexander, being arrived in his^ kingdom, held a council 
with the chief officers of his army, and the nobles of his coiu-t on the 
expedition he meditated against Persia,.and the measures he should 
take in order to succeed in it. The whole assembly ^ere unani- 

^ mous, except in one article. Antipater and Parraenio were of 
opinion, that the king before he engaged in an enterprise which 
would necessarily be a long one, ought to make choice of a con- 
sort in order to secure himself a successor to his tlirone. 

60. But Alexander, who was of a violent, fiery temptr, did not 
approve of this advice, and believed, that after he had been nomi 
nated generalissimo of the Greeks, and' that his father had left 
him an in^ndble army, it would be a shame for him to lose his 
time in solemnising his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of it 3 
fi>r which reason he determined to set out immediately. 
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61, Accordingiy he c^ered up vefy ^lendtd sacrliices to tlir 
gods, and caused to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Macedon, 
scenical games that had been instituted by one 6f his ancestors, 
in honour of Jupiter add the Muses. This festival continued 
nine days, agreeably to the number of those goddesses. He had 
a tent raised large enough to hold an hundred tables, on which 
consequently nine hundred covers might be laid. To this feast, 
the' several princes of his^ family, all the ambassadors, generals 
and officers were invited. 

62. Before he set out upon his great expedition, he settled the 
afiairsofMacedon, over which heappointcnl Antipater as viceroy, 
with twelve thousand foot, and near the same number of horse. 
He also Inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends, giving to 
one an estate in land, to another a village, to a third the revenues of 
a town, to a fourth the toil of a harbour. As all the revenues of his 
demesnes were already employed and exhausted by his donations, 
Perdiccas said to him, " My lord, what is it you reserve for your- ' 
self?" Alexander replied, " Hopej" upon which Perdiccas said, 

" the same hope ought therefore to satisfy us ;" and so refused 
very generously to accept of what the king had appointed him. 

63* After having completely settled his affairs in Macedonia, 
and used all the precautions imaginable to prevent any troubles 
from arising in it during his absence, he set out for Asia in the 
beginning of the spring. His army consisted of little more than 
thirty thousand foot, and four or five thousand horse ; but then 
they were all "brave men, well disciplined, and inured to fatigues. 
They had n^ade several campaigns under Philip, and were each 
of them, in case of necessity, capable of commanding; most of 
the officers were near threescore years of age, and the common 
men fifty ; and when they were either assembled or drawn up at 
the head of a camp, they had the air of a venerable senate. 

64. Parmenio commanded the infantry ; Philotus, his son, had 
eighteen hundred horse under him ; and Callas, the son of Har- 
palus, the same number o( Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the 
horse were composed of natives of the several states of Greece, 
and amounting to six hundred, had their particular commander. 
The Thracians and Paeonians, who were always in front, were 
headed by Cassander. Alexander began his march along the 
iake Cercinum,^ towards Amphipolis, crossed the river Strymon, 
near its mouth, afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at Sestos 
after twenty days march. 

65. He then commanded Parmenio to cross over from Sestos 
to Abydos, with all the horse, and part of the foot, which he 
accordingly did, with the assistance of a hundred and three-score 
galleys, and several flat-bottomed vessels; while he himself 
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crosied over the Helleipont, steering hb galley with his awn 
hands : and when he arrived pear the shore, as if to take pos 
session of the continent, he leaped from his ship in complete 
armour, and testiBed many transports of joy. 

66. This confidence soon began to diffuse itself over all the 
rest of the army ; it inspired his soldiers with so much courage 
and security, that they fancied themselves marching not Xo a 
precarious war, but a certain victory. Being arrived at the city 
of Lampsacus, which he was determined to destroy, in-order to 
punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native oi 
that place, came to him. This man, who was a famous historian, 
had been very intimate with Philip his father ; and Alexander 
himself had a great esteem for him, having been his pupil. 

^7* The king suspecting the business he came upon, to be 
before hand with him, swore in express terms, that he would 
never graiit his request. " The favour I have to desire of you," 
says Anaximenes, ^^ is, that you would destroy Lampsacus.'' 
By this witty evasion, the historian saved his country. From 
thence Alexander went to Troy, where he paid great honours 
to the shade of Achilles, and caused games to be celebrated 
round his tomb. He admired and envied the felicity of 4he 
Grecian hero, in having found during life a faithful friend in 
Patroclos, and after death a noble panegyrist in Homer. 

68. When the news of Alexander's landing in Asia was 
brought to Darius, he testified the.utmost contempt for the Mace- 
donian army, and indignation at the presumption of their gene- 
irals. In a letter which he wrote, he reprehended. his audacious 
insolence, and gave orders to his various governors, in the different 
parts of hiS dominions, that if they took Alexander alive, to whip 
him with rods^ make prisoners of the whole army, and send them 
as slaves to one of the most deserted parts of his dominions. 

69* Thus confiding in the glittering but barb^rous multitude 
which he commanded, he disposed of the enemy as already 
vanquished : but confidence goes but a short part of the road to 
success. The great numbers which he had ^thered, only 
brought unwieldy splendour into the field, and instead of pro- 
curing him security, increased his embarrassments. 

70. Alexander being at length arrived •>n the banks of the 
Granicus, a rivctr of Phrygia, there first fqund the Persians dis- 
^ posed to dispute his passage. The Persian Satraps taking pos- 
session of the higher banks at the head of ail army of one hundred 
thousand foot, and upwards of ten thousand horse, seemed to 
promise themselves victory. Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and 
commanded under Darius all the coast of Asia, had advised the 
generals not t<S venture a battle, but lay waste the i^ains and even 
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the cities, thereby to starve Alexander's armyy and oblige him 
to return back into Europe. Memnpn was the best of all Darius 
generab, and had been the principal agent in his victories. 

71. It is not easy to determine what we ought to admire most 
in him^ whether his great wisdom in council, his courage and 
capacity in the field, or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign* 
The counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, when we 
consider that his enemy was fiery and impetuous, had neither 
town, magazine, or place of retreat; that he was entering a 
country to which he was absolutely a stranger, and inhabited by 
enemies; that delays alone would weaken and ruin him; and 
that his on^ hopes lay in giving battle immediately. 

72. But Arsites^ a Phrygian Satrap, opposed the opinion of 
Memnon, and protested he would never suffer the Grecians to 
make such havoc in the territories he governed. This ill council 
prevailed over that of the Rhodian, whom the Persians to their 
great prejudice suspected of a design to protract the war, and 
by that means of making himself necessary to Darius. 

73. Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head of his 
heavy armed infantry, drawn up in two lines, with the cavalrv in 
the wings, and the baggage followed in the rear. Being arrived 
upon the banks of the Granicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp 
there in battle array, in order that his forces might have time to rest 
themselves, and not to pass the river till very early next morning, 
because the enemy would then be less able to prevent him. 

74. He added, that it would be too dangerous to attempt 
crossing a river in sight of an enemy, especially as that before 
them was deep, and its banks very craggy, so that the Persian 
cavalry, who waited their coming in batUe array, on the other 
side, might easily defeat them before they were drawn up ; that 
besides the loss which would be^ sustained on this occasion, this 
enterprise, in case it should prove unsuccessful, would be of 
dangerous consequence to their future affairs ; the fame and 
glory of arms depending on the first actions. 

75. However, these reasons were not able to make the least 
impression on Alexander, who declared that it would be a shaiine, 
should he, after crossing the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be 
retarded by a rivulet jfor so he called the Granicus out of contempt ; 
that they ought to take advantage of the terror which the sud- 
denness of his' arrival and the boldness of the attempt had spread , 
among the Persians ; and answer the high opinion the world 
conceived of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. 

76. The enemy's horse, which was very numerous, lined the 
whole shore, and formed a large front, in <irder to oppose 
Alexander wherever he should eadeavoiur to pf» ; and the foot^ 
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wlMch cbflsisiefl ehidly of Greeks m Darkis' senrice, was posted 
bduad upon an easy ascent. The two arari^ comintied a long 
time in sight of each other, on the hades of the river, as if dreading 
theeveit. The Persians waited till the Macedonians should enter 
the river, in order to charge them to advantage upon their lan£ng, 
and the bitter seemed to be making choice of a place proper for 
crossingy and to survey the countenance of their enemies. 

77* Upon this, Alexander ordered his horse to be Drought; 
commanded the noblemen of the court to follow him, and behave 
gallantly He himself commanded th^ right wing, and Parmenio 
the left. The kii^ first caused a strong detachment to march into 
the river, himself followingit with the rest of the forces. He made 
Pftrmenio advance afterwards with the left wing : he himself led 
on the right wing into the river, followed by the rest of the troops ; 
the trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising cries of joy. 

78. The Persians seeing this detachment advance forward, 
b^n to let fly their arrows, and march to a place where the 
declivity was not so great, in order to keep the Macedonians 
from landing. But now the horse engaged with great fury, one 
part endeavouring to land, and the other striving to prevent them. 
The Macedonians, whose cavalry was vastly inferior in number, 
besides the advantage of the ground, were wounded with the darts 
that wore shot from the eminence; not to mention that the flower 
of the Persian horse were drawn together in this place, and that 
Memnon, in concert with his sons, commanded there. 

79. The Macedonians at first gave ground, after having lost the 
first ranks, which made a vigorous defence ; Alexander, who had 
followed them close, and reinforced them with his best troops, 
headed them himself, animated them by his presence, pushed the 
Persians and routed them ; upon which the whde army followed 
after, crossed the river, and attacked the enemy on all sides. 
Alexander first charged the thickest part of the enemy's horse, 
in which the generals fought. 

80. He himself was particularly conspicuous by his shield, 
and the plume of feathers that overshadowed his helmet, on the 
two sides . of which there rose two wings, as it were of a great 
length, and so vastly" white, that they dazzled the eyes of the 
beholder. The charge was very furious about his person, and 
though only the horse engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
without giving way on either side ; every one striving to repulse 
his adversary, and gain ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenant- 
governor of Ionia, and son^n-law to Darius, distinguished him- 
self above the rest of the generals by his superior bravery. 

81. Being surrounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his 
relations, of exp^enced valour, and who never moved fropi his 
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side^ he carried terror wherever he 'went; Alexander observing 
111 how gallant a manner he signalised hiniself, clapped spun to 
his horse^ and advanced towards him. Immediately they engaged) 
and each having thrown a javelin, wounded the other sightly 
Spithrobates faUs furiously. sword in hand upon Alexander, who 
being prepared for him, tlirusts his pike into his face, and laid 
him dead at his feet. 

82. At that very moment, Rasaqes, brother to that nobleman, 
charging him on the side, gave him so furious a blow pn the liead 
with his battle-axe, that he beat off his plume, but went no deep- 
er than the hair. As be was gouig to repeat his blow on the 
head, which now appeared through his fractured helmet, Clitus 
cut ofifRasaces' hand with one stroke of his scimitar, and by that 
means saved his sovereign's life. The danger to which Alex- 
ander had been exposed, greatly animated the courage of his sol 
diers, who now performed wonders. 

83. The Persians in the centre of the horse, upon whom the 
light armed troops, who had been posted in the intervals of the 
Iiorse, poured a perpetual discharge of darts, being unable to 
sustain any longer the attack of the Macedonians, who struck 
them al! in the face, the two wings were immediately broke and 
put to flight. Alexander did not pursue them long, but turned 
about immediately to charge the foot. 

84. These at first stood their ground, but when they saw them- 
selves attacked at the same time by the cavalry, and the Mace- 
donian pinilanx which had crossed the river, and that the bat- 
talions were now engaged, those of the Persian^ did not make 
either a long or a vigorous resistance, and were soon put to flight ; 
the Grecian infantry in Darius' service excepted. This body of 
foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promise from Alexander to let 
them march away unmolested ; but following the dictates of his 
\vrath,4 rather than those of reason, he rushed into the midst of 
this body of foot, and presently lost his horse, (not Bucephalus) 
who was killed with the thrust of a sword. 

85. The battle was so hot around him, that most of the Ma- 
cedonians, who lost their lives on this occasion, fell here ; for 
they fought against a body of men who were well disciplined, had 
been inured to war, and fought in despair* They were all cut 
to pieces, two thousand excepted, who were taken prisoners 
A great number of the Persian commanders ky dead on the 
spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia, where it is Si-^id he laid violent 
hands on himself, for havii^ been the cause tliat the battle was 
fought. 

86. Twenty thousand foot, and tvo thousand flv« hundred 
horse yere killed io this engagement, on the «de of the barbari' 
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am : and of the Macedonians twenty-five of the royal horse were 
killed at the first attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus to make 
their statues in brass, all of which were set up in a city of Mace- 
don, called Dia, from whence they were many years after cairied 
to Rome, by MeteUus. About threescore of the other horse 
were killed, and near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all laid 
with their arms and equipage in one grave ; and the king grant- 
ed an exemption to theu* fathers and children, from every kind 
of tribute and service. 

87* He also tooa tae utmost care of tne wounded, visited 
them, and saw their wounds dressed. He inquired very par- 
ticularly into their adventures, and permitted every one of them 
to relate his actions in the battle, and boast his bravery. He also 
granted the rights of sepulchre to the principal Persians, and did 
not even refuse it to such Greeks as died in the Persian service ; 
but all those whom he took prisoners, he laid in chains, and sent 
to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having fought under the bar- 
barian standard against their country, contrary to the express 
prohibition made by Greece upon that head. 

88. Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share the 
honour of the victory with the Greeks ; and sent particularly to 
the Athenians, three hundred shields, being part of the plunder 
taken from rtie enemy, and caused the glorious inscription follow- 
ing to be inscribed on the rest of the spoils : " Alexander ^ son of 
PhUipy with the Greeksy (the Lacedcmtmmns excepted) gained 
these apaihfrom the batiarians who inhabit Asia,^^ The great- 
est part of the gold and silver plate, the purple carpets, and other 
furniture of the Persian luxury, he sent to his mother. 

89* This vifctofy not only impressed the Persians with conster- 
nation, but served to excite the ardour oi the invading army. The 
Persians perceiving that they werf not able to overcome the 
Greeks, though possessed of manifest advantages, supposed that 
they never could be able to face them upon equal terms ; and thus, 
from the first mischance, they gave up all hopes of succeeding by 
valour. Indeed, in all invasions, where the nations invaded have 
been once beaten, with great advantages of place on their side, 
such as defensive rivers, straits, and mountains, they soon begin 
to persuade themselves that upon' equal terms such an enemy 
must be irresistible. 

90. It is the opinion of Machiavel, that he who resolves to de- 
fend a passage, should do it with his ablest forces ; for few r^ons 
• of any circuit are so well defended by nature, that armies of such 
force as may be thought sufficient to conquer them, cannot break 
through the natural difficulties of the entrance ; one passage or 
other is commonlv left unguarded \ and some place weajily de- 
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fonded, will be tbe cause of a fatal triumph to the invaders. How 
often have the Alps given way to armies breaking into Italy ? 
and though they produced dreadful difficulties and damgers among 
those that scaled them, yet they were never found to give secu- 
rity to those that lay behind,^ 

91 . It was therefore wisely done of Alexander to pass the river 
in the face of the enemy, without marching higher to seek an 
easier passage, or labouring to convey his men over it by some 
safer method. Having beaten the enemy upon their own terms, 
he no less destroyed their reputation than their strength, leaving 
the wretched subjects of such a state, no hopes of succour from 
such unable protectors. ' 

92. Soon after the battle of Granicus, he recovered Sardis 
from the enemy, which was in a manner the bulwark of the bar- 
barian empire on that side next the sea ; he took the inhabitants 
under his protection, received their nobles with the utmost con- 
descension, and permitted them to be governed by their own laws 
and maxims, observing to his friends around him, '^ That such as 
lay the foundations of a new dominion, should always endeavour 
to have the fame of being merciful." 

93. Four day^ after, he arrived at Ephesus, carryhjg with him 
those who had been banished from thence for being his adherents, 
and restored its popular form of government. He assigned to the 
temple of Diana, the tributes which were paid to the kings of Per- 
sia. Before he left Ephesus, the deputies of the cities of Thrallis 
and Magnesia waited upon him with the keys of those places. 

i 94. He afterwards marched to Miletus ; which city, flattered 
with the hopes of a sudden and powerful support, shut their gates 
against liim ; and indeed the Persian fleet, which was very con- 
siderable, made a show as if it would succour that city ; but after 
having made several fiiiitless attempts to engage that of the ene^ 
my, it was forced to sail away. Memnon had shut himself up in 
t'iiis fortress, with a great number of his soldiers who had escaped 
from the battle, and was determined to make a good defence. 

95. Alexander, who would not lose a moment's time, attacked 
it, and planted scaling ladders on all sides. The scalade was car- 
ried on with great vigour, and opposed with no less intrepidity, 
though Alexander sent fresh troops to relieve each other without 
the least intermission ^ and this lasted several days. At last 
finding his soldiers were every where repulsed, and that the city 
was provided with every thing for along seige, he planted all his 
machines against it, made a great number of breaches, and when- 
ever these were attacked, a new scalade was attempted.- The 
beseig^, after sustwning all these efibrts with prodigious bravery, 
capitulafted to prevent being taken by storm } Alexander treated 
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the Milesdans xnih the utmost humanity^but sold all the foreigners 
who were found in it. 

96. After possessing himself of Miletus^ be marched into 
Caria^ in order to lay.selge to Halicarnassus. This city was of 
prodi^ous difficult access from its happy situation, and had be^n 
strongly fortified. Besides Memnon, the ablest as well a& the 
most valiant of all Darius' commanders, had got into it with a 
body of choice soldiers, with a design to signalise his courage and 
fidelity for his sovereign. He .accordingly made a very noble 
defence, in which he was seconded by EphiaJtes, another general 
of great merit. Whatever could be expected from the most in- 
trepid bravery, and the most .consummate knowledge in the 
science of war, was conspicuous on both sides on this occasion. 
^ 97' Memnon dnding it impossible for him to hold out any 
longer, was forced to abandon the city. As the sea was open to 
him, after having put a strong garrison into the citadel, which 
was well stored with provbions, he took with him the surviving 
inliabitants^ with all their riches, and conveyed them into the 
islaqd of Cos, which was not far from Halicarnassus. Alexandei 
did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it being of little 
importance after the city was destroyed, which he demolished to 
the very foundations. He left it after having encompassed it with 
strong walls, and left some good troops in the country. 

9S. Soon after this he restored Ada, queen of Caria, tobei 
kingdom, of which she had been dispossessed some time before j 
^and as a testimony of the deep sense she had of the favours re- 
ceived from Alexander, she sent him every day meats dressed in 
the roost exquisite manner, and the most excellent cooks of every 
kind. Alexander answered the queen on this occasion, '^ That 
all this train was of no service to him ; fur that he was possessed 
of much better cooks, whom Leonidas, his governor had given 
him, one of whom prepared him a good dinner, and an excellent 
supper, and those were Temperance and Exercise.'' 

S^. Several kings of Asia minor submitted voluntarily to Alex- 
ander ; Mithridates, king of Pontus, was one of those who after- 
wards adhered to this prince, and followed him in his expeditions. 
He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king of Pon- 
tus, of whom mention has been made elsewhere. He is computed 
to be the sixteenth king from Artabanus^ who is considered as the 
founder of that kingdotii, of which he was put in possessipn by 
Dariu8,son of Hystaspes, his father. The famous Mithridates wfab 
so long employed the Roman armies, was one of his successors. 

100. The year ensuing, Alexander begau the campaign very 
early. He had debated whether it would be proper for him to 
maich directly against Darius, or first subdue the rest of the 
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marithne provinces. The latter opinion appeared the safest^ since 
he thereby would not be molested by such nations, as he should 
leave behind him. This progress was a little interrupted at first. 
Near Phasalis, a city situated between Lysia and Pamphylia; is 
a defile along the sea shore, which is always dry at low water, so 
that travellers may pass it at that %me ; but when the sea rises, 
it is all under water. As it was now winter, Alexander, whom 
nothing could daunt, was desirous of passing it before the waters 
fell. His forces were therefore obliged to march a whole day 
in the water which came up to their waist. 

101. Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cicilia and Pam- 
phylia, marched his army toCelaenee, a city of Phrygia, watered 
by the river Marsyas, which the fictions of poets have mads so 
famous. He summoned the gairison of the citadel, whither the 
inhabitants were retired, to surrender ; but these believing it im- 
pregnable, answered haughtily, that they would first die. How- 
ever, finding the attack carried on with great idgour, they desired 
a truce of sixty days, at the expiration of which they promised to 
opea their gates in case they were not succoured. And accprdingly, 
no aid arriving, they surrendered themselves upon the day fixed. 

102. From thpnce he marched into Phrygia, the ancient do- 
minion of the celebrated king Midas ^ having taken the capital 
city, he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot to which the 
Gordian^knot was tied. This knot which fastened the yoke to the 
oeam, was tied with so much intricacy, that it was impossible to 
discover where the ends begun, or how they were concealed. Ac- 
Cording to an ancient tradition of tlie country, an oracle had foretold 
that the man who could untie it,^outcl possess the^empire of Asia. 

103. Alexander being firmly persuaded that the oracle was 
meant for him, after many fruitless trials, instead of attempting 
to untie it in lie usual manner, ' drew his sword and cut it in 
pieces, crying out, ^* That that was the only way to untie it." 
The priest hailed the omeh, and declared that Alexander had 
fulfilled the oracle. 

104* Dariusi, who now began to be more alarmed than before, 
used all t|ie art in his power to raise an ariny, and encourage 
his forces^ hesent Memnon into Greece, to invade Macedoa^ 
in order to make a diversion of the Grecian forces ^ but that 
general dying upon this expedition, Darius' hopes vanished on 
that quarter^ and instead Of invading the enemy, he ^as obliged 
to consult for the protection of his empire at home. 

105. In tjbe mean time, Alexander havii^ left. Gordiqin, 

marched into Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, which he subdued^ 

It was there he heard of Memnon's death, the news whereof 

confirmed him in the resolution he had taken, of inarching im* 

. M 23 . . 
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mediately into the provinces of Upper Asia. Accordingly he 
advanced^ by hasty marches, into Cilicia, and arrived in the 
country called Cyrus' Camp. I rom theuce, there is no more 
than fifty stadia (two leagues and a half each) to the pass of 
Cilicia, which is a very narrow strait, through which travellers 
are obliged to go from Cappadocia, to Tarsus. 
• 106. The officer who guarded it in Darius' name, had left but 
few soldiers in it ; and those fled the instant they heard of the ene- 
my's arrival. Upon this Alexander entered the pass, and aftei 
viewing very attentively the situation of the place, admired his 
own good fortune, and confessed he might have been very easily 
stopped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of stones 5 for 
not to mention that this pass was so narrow, that foiu* men com- 
pletely armed, could scarcely walk aj^reast in it, the top of the 
mountain hung over the road, which was not only strait, but broke 
in several places by the fall of torrents from the mountains. 

107. Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus, 
where it arrived the instant the Persians were setting fire to that 
place, to prevent his plundering the great riches of so flourishing 
a city. But Parmenio, whom the king had sent thither with a 
detachment of horse, arrived very seasonably to stop the progress 
of the fire, and marched into the city which he saved, the bar- 
barians having fled the moment they heard of his arrival,' . 

. 108. Through this city the Cydnus runs; a river not so re- 
markable for the breadth of its channel, as for the beauty of its 
waters, which are vastjy limpid, but at the same time excessively 
cold, because of the tufted trees with which its banks are over- 
shadowed. It was now about the end of sunmier, which is exces- 
sively hot in Cilicia ; and u} the hottest part of the day, when the 
king, who was quite covered with sweat and dirt, arriving on its 
banks, had a mind to bathe, invited by the beauty and clearness 
of the stream. However, the instant he plunged into it, he was 
seized with so violent a shivering, that all the by-staiiders fancied 
he was dying. Upon this, he was carried to his tent, after fainting 
away. The physicians, who were sensible tfjat they should be 
answerable for the event, did not dare to hazard violent and ex 
traordinary remedies. 

109. However, Philip, one of his physicians, who had always 
attended upon him from his youth, and loved him vith the utmost 
tenderness, not only as his sovereign but his child, raising him- 
self (merely out of aflection to Alexander) above all prudential 
considerations, offered to give him a dose,; which, though not 
very violent, would nevertheless be speedy in its efiects ; and 
desired three days to prepare it : at this proposal every one 
trembled, but he only Whom it most concerned: Alexander 
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being afflicted on no other account, than because it would keep 
him three days from appearing at the bead of his army. 

1 10. Whilst these things we^ doing, Alexander received a let- 
ter from ParmeniO, who was left behind in Cappadocia, in whom 
Alexander put greater confidence than in any other of his cour- 
tiers ; the purport of which was, to bid him beware of Philip his 
physician ; for that Darigs had bribed him, by the promise of a 
thousand talents, and his sister in marriage. This letter gave 
him great uneasiness; for be was now at full leisure to weigh all 
the reasons he might have to hope or fear« But the confidence in 
a physician whose sincere attachment and fidelity ^e had proved 
from hb infancy, soon prevailed, and removed all suspicions. 

111. He folded up the letter, and put it under his bolster, without 
acquainting his attendants with the contents ; in the mead time, his 
physician entered, with the medicine in his hand, and ofiered the 
cup to Alexander. The hero, upon this, took the cup from him, 
and holding out the letter, desired the physician to cead, while he 
drank ofi'the draught with an intrepid countenance, withoift the 
least hesitation, or discovering the least suspicion or uneasiness. 

112. The physician as he perused the letter, showed greater 
signs of indignation than of fear ; he bid him, with a resolute tone, 
harbour no uneasiness, and that the recovery of his health would 
in a short time wipe ofi'all suspicion. In the mean time, the physic 
wrought so violently, that the symptoms seemed to strengthen 
Parmenio's accusation ; biit at last, the medicine having gained 
the ascendant, he began to assume his accustomed vigour ; and 
in about three days, he was able to show himself to his longing 
soldiers, by whom he was equally beloved and respected. 

113. In the mean time, Qarius was on his march : filled with 
a vain security in a superiority of his numbers ; and confident not 
in the valour, but in the splendour of his forces. The plains of As^ 
Syria, in which he was encamped, gave him an opportunity of ex- 
tending his horse as he pleased, and of taking the advantage which 
the great difference between the number of soldiers in each army 
gave him. But, instead of this, he resolved to march to narrow 
passes, where his cavalry, and the multitude of his troops, so far 
from doing him any service, would only incumber fAcn ctner ; 
and accordingly advanced towaros the enemy, tor* whom he 
should have waited ; and thus ran visibly on his destruction. 

114. His courtiers and attendants, however, whose custom it 
was to flatter and applaud all his actions, congratulated him up- 
on an approaching victory, as if it had been certain and inevita- 
ble. There was at that time, in the army of Darius, one Can- 
demus an Athenian, a man of great experience in war, who per* 
sonally hated Alexander, for havin£ caused him to be banished 
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from Athens. Darius, turning to this A&eman^ asked whetfaei 
he believed him powerful enough to defeat his army. Caridenms, 
who had heea brought up in the bosom of tiberty, and forgetting 
that he was in a country of slavery, whereto oppose the inclina- 
tions of the prince, is of the most (kmgerous consequence, replied 
as follows : 

115. " Permit me, sir, to speak truth noi¥, when only my sin- 
cerity may be of service ; your present splendour, your prodigi- 
ous numbers which have drained the east, may be terrible indeed 
to your effeminate neighbours, but can be no way dreadful to a 
Macedonian army. Discipline, close combat, courage, is all their 
care ; every single man among them is almost himself a general. 
These men are not to be repulsed by the stones of slingers, or 
stakes humt at the end ; none but troops armed like tliemselves 
can stop their career ; let therefore the gold and silver which 
glitters in your camp be exchanged for sdldiers and steel, for 
weapons and for hearts that are able to defend you." 

1 1^. Darius, though naturally of a mild disposition, had all 
his passions roused at the freedom of this man's advice ; he or- 
dered him at once to be executed; Caridemus all the time crying 
out, that his avenger was at hand : Darius too sobn repented his 
rashness, and experienced, when it was too late, the truth of all 
that had been told him. The emperor now advanced with his 
troops towards the river Euphrates ; over his tent was exhibited 
to the view of his whole army, the image of the sun in jewels ; 
while wealth and magnificence shone in every quarter of the army. 

117. First they carried silver altars, on which lay fire, called 
by them Sflcred and Eternal: and these were followed by the 
Magi, singing hymns, after the manner of their country: they 
were accompanied by three himdred and sixty-five youths (Equal- 
ling the number of days in a year) clothed in purple robes. Af- 
terwairds came a chariot consecrated to Jupiter, drawn by white 
horses, and followed by a courser of a prodigious size, to whom 

' they gave the name of the Sun's Horsey and the equeries were 
dressed in white, each having a golden rod in his hand. 

1 18. Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and silver, 
followed after. Then inarched a body of horse, composed of 
twelve nations, whose manners and customs were various, and 
all arnjsd in a difierent manner. Next advanced those whom 
the Persians called The Immortah ; amounting to ten thousand, 
who surpassed tlie rest of the barbarians in the sumptuousness of 
their apparel. They all wore golden collars, " were clolhcd in 
robes of gold tissue, with vestments having sleeves tothem qiute 
covered with precious stones. 

119* Thurty p^pes frooi them followed those called the ting's 
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relations, ^ the number of fifteen thousand, in hal^its very much 
resembling those of women ; and more remarkable for the vain 
ponap of their dress, than the glitter of their arms. Those called 
Tlie Doryphori came after ; they carried the kingfs cloak, and 
walked before his chariot, in which he seemed to sit, as on a high 
throne. This chariot was enriched on both sides with images 
of the gods, in gold and silver ; and from the middle of the yoke, 
which was covered with jewels, rose two statues, a cubit in height, 
the oQe representing War, the other Peace, having a golden eagle 
between them with wings extended, as ready to take its flight 

120. But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king: 
he was clothed in a vest of purple, striped with silver, and over 
it a long robe, glittering all over with gold and precious stones, that 
represented two falcons, rushing from the clouds, ^nd peckmg 
at one another. Around his waist he wore a golden girdle, af- 
ter the manner of women, whence his scimitar hung, the scab- 
bard of which flamed all pver with gems ; on his head he wore 
a tiara, or mitre, round which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

121. On each side of him walked two hundred of his nearest 
relations, followed by two thousand pikemen, whose pikes were 
adorned with silver, and tipped with gold ; and lastly thirty thou- 
sand infantry, who composed the rear-guard. These were folf 
lowed by the king's horses, four hundred in number, all whicli 
were led. About one hundred, or a hundred and twenty, paces 
from thence, came Sysigambis, Darius' raother, seated on a 
chariot, and his consort on another ; with the several female at- 
tendants of both queens, riding on horseback. 

i 22. Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in which' were 
the king's children, and those who had the care of their educa- 
tion, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this day in great esteem 
among those nations. Then marched the concubines, to the 
number of three hundred and sixty, in the equipage of queens, 
followed by six hundred mules, and three hundred camels, which 
carried the king's treasure, and were guarded by a grieat body of 
archers. After these came the. wives of the crown oflicers, and 
of the greatest lords of the court ; then the suttlers, and servants 
of the army, seated also in chariots. 

123. In the rear were a body of light armed troops, with their 
commanders, who closed the whole march. Such was the splen- 
dour of this pageant monarch : he took to^he field incumbered 
with an unnecessary train of concubines, attended with troops 
of various nations, speaking diflerentlaogoages, for their numbers 
impossible to be marshalled, and sb rich and efleminate in gold 
and in garments, as seemed rather to in vile than deter an invader. 

124. Alexander, after mafchinff itpm Tarsus, aimyed at Bac- 
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triana; from thence still earnest in coming up with h?s enemy^ 
he came to SoUdy where he offered sacrifice to iEscubpius ; from 
thence he went forward to Pjramus, to Malles, and at last to 
Castabala ; it was here that he first received advice, that Darius, 
with his whole army, was encamped at Sochus in Assyria, two 
day's journey from Cilicia. He thereforeresoiyed, without delay, to 
meet him there, as the badness of the weather obliged him to halt. 

125. In the mean time Darius led on his immense army into 
the plains of Assyria, which they covered to a great extent ; there 
he was advised by the Grecian commanders who were in his ser- ' 
vice, and who composed the strength of his army, to halt, as he 
would there have si&cient room to expand his forces,and surround 
the invader. Darius rejected their advice, and instead of waiting 
Alexander's appropch, vainly puffed up with pride by his sur- 
rounding courtiers, he resolved to pursue the invadef, who wish* 
ed for nothing m<H'e ardently than to come to an engagement 

126. Accordingly, Darius having sent his treasures to Damas- 
cus, a city of Assyria, he marched with the main body of his ar- 
my towards Cilicia, then turned short towards Issus ; and quite 
ignorant of the situation of the enemy, supposed he was pursu- 
ing Alexander, when he had actually left him in the rear. There 
is a strange mixture of pride, cruelty, splendour, and magnanimi- 
ty, in all the actions of this Persian prince. At Issus he barba- 
rously put to death all the Greeks who were s;ck in that city, a 
few soldiers only excepted, whom he dismissed, after having 
made them view every part of his camp, in order to report his 
numbers and strength to the invader ; these soldiers accordingly 
brought Alexander word of the approach of Darius, and he now 
began to think seriously of preparing for battle. 

127* Alexander fearing, from the numbers of the ehemy, that 
they would attack him in his camp, fortified it with a ditch and 
a rampart ; but at the same time discovered great joy to see the 
enemy hastening to its own destruction, and preparing to attack 
him in a place which was but wide enough for a small army to 
act and move at liberty in. Tlius the two armies were in some 
measure reduced to an equality : the Macedonians had space 
sufficient to employ their whole force, while the Persians had not 
room for the twentieth part of theirs. 

.128. Nevertheless, Alexander, as it frequently happens to the 
greatest captains, felt some emotion when he saw that he was go- 
ing to hazard all at one blow. The more fortune had favoured 
him hitherto, the morc^he now dreaded her frowns : the moment 
approaching which was to determine his fate. But, on the other 
side, his courage revived from the reflection, that the rewards oi 
his toils exceeded the dangers of them ; and though he was uncer^ 
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Xwdtk with regard to the victory, he at least hoped to die glorious- 
ly, and like Alexander. However, he did not divulge these 
thoughts to any one : well knowing, that, upon the approach of 
a. battle, a general ought not to discover the least marks of sad- 
ness or perplexity ; and that the troops should read nothing but 
resolution and intrepidity fW the countenance of their commander. 

129. Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and order- 
ed them to be ready for the third watch of the night, >vhich be- 
gan at twelve, he went to the top of a mountain, and there by 

. torch-light, sacrificed, after the manner of his country, to the gods 
of the place. As soon as the signal was given, his army, which 
was ready to march and fight, being commanded to make great 
speed, arrived by day-bresdc at the several posts assigned them. 

130. But now the spies bringing word that Darius was not 
above thirty furlongs from them, the idng caused his army to halt, 
and then drew it up in battle array. The peasants, in the great- 
est terror, came also, and acquainted Darius with the arrival of 
the enemy ; which he would not at first believe, imagining, as 
we have observed, that. Alexander fled before him, and was 
endeavouring to escape. This news threw his troops into the 
utmost confusion ; who, in their surprise, ran to their arms with 
great precipitation and disorder. 

131. The spot where the battle was fought, lay near the city 
of Tssus, which the mountains bounded on one side, and the sea 
on the other. The plain that was situated between them both 
must have been considerably broad, as the two armies encamped 
in it, and I have before observed, that Darius' army was vastly 
numerous. The river Pinarius ran through the middle of this 
plain from the mountain to the sea, and divided it very near into 
two equal parts. The mountain formed a hollow kind of gulf, the 
extremity of which, in a curved line, bounded part of the plain. 

132. Alexander drew up his army in the following order. He 
posted ,at the extremity of the right wing, which stood near the 
mountains, the Argyraspides, commanded by Nicanor ; then the 
phalanx of Coenus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which ter- 
minated in the centre of the main army. On the extremity of 
the left wing, he posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then thftt of 
Ptolemy, and lastly that of Meleager. Thus the famous Mace- 
donian phalanx was formed, which we find was composed of six 
distinct bodies. Each of those \^as headed by able generals ; 
but Alexander being always geralissimo, had consequently the 
command of the whole army. 

133. The horse were placed on the two wings ; the Macedo- 
nians with the Thessalians on the right, and the Peloponnesians 
with the other allies on the left. Craterusi commanded all the 
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foot^idiich composed the left wing, and Parmenio the whole wii^. 
Alexander had reserved to himself the command of the ri^t. 
He had desired Parmenio to keep as near the sea as possible, to 
prevent the barbarians from surrounding him ^ and Nicanor, on 
the contrary, was ordered to keep at some distance from the 
mountains, to keep himself out of the reach of the arrows dis- 
charged by those who were posted on them. He covered the 
horse on his right wing with ^he light horse of Protomachus and 
the Poeonians, and his foot with the bowmen of Antiochus. He 
reserved the Agrians, commanded by Attalus, who were greatly 
esteemed, and some forces that were newly arrived from Greece, 
to oppose those Darius had posted on the mountains. 

134. As for Darius' army, it was drawn up in the following 
order : having heard that Alexa/ider was marching towards him 
in battle array, he con^manded tnirty thousand horse, and twen 
ty thousand bowmeu to cross the river Pinarius, that he might 
have an opportunity to draw up his array in a commodious man 
ner on the hither side. In the centre he posted the thirty thou- 
sand Greeks in his service, who doubtless were the flower and 
chief strength of his army, and were not at all inferior in braveiy 
to the Macedonian phalanx, with thirty thousand barbarians on 
their right, and as many on their left. 

135. The field of battle not being able to contain a greater 
JiUinber, these were all heavily armed. The rest of the infantry, 
distinguished by their several nations, were ranged behind tlie 
first line. It is a pity Arrian does not tell us the depth of each 
of those two lines ; but it must have been prodigious, if we con- 
sider the extreme narrowness of the pass, and the amazing multi- 
tude of the Persian forces. On the mountain which lay to their left, 
against Alexander's right wing, Darius posted twenty thousand 
men, who were so ranged (in the several windings of the mountain) 
that some were behind Alexander's army, and others before it. 

136. Darius, after having set his army in- battle array, made 
his horse cross the river again, and despatched the greatest part 
of them towards the sea against Parmenio, because they could 
fight on that spot to the greatest advantage. The rest of his caval- 
ry he sent to the left towards the mountain. However, finding 
that these would be of no service on that side, because of the too 
great narrowness of the spot, he caused a great part of them to 
wheel about to the right. As* for himself, he took his post in the 
centre of his army, pursuant to ^he custom of thePersian monarchs. 

137. The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, 
Mexander marched very slowly, that his soldiers might take a 
little breath.: so that it was supposed they would not engage, till 
\cry late. For Darius still continued with his army en the other 
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side of the river, in order not to lose the advantageous situation 
of his post ; and even caused suc^ parts of the shore as were 
not craggy to be secured with palisades f where the Macedonians 
concluded that he was already afraid of being defeated. The 
two armies being come in sight, Alexander riding along th^ ranks, 
called by their several names, the principal officers, both of the 
Macedonians and foreigners J and exhorted the soldiers to signal- 
ise themselves, speaking to each nation according to its peculiar 
genius and disposition. ' The whole army set up a shout, said 
eagerly desired to be led on directly against the enemy.' 

138. Alexander had advanced at first very slowly to prevent 
the ranks on the front of his phalanx from breaking, and halted 
by intervals. But when he was got within bow shot, he com- 
manded all his right wing to plunge impetuously into the river, 
purposely that he might surprise the barbarians, come sooner to 
a close engagement, and be less exposed to the enemy's arrows ; 
in all which he was very successful. Both sides foi^C with the 
utmost bravery and resolution ; and being now forced to fight close, 
they chai^d both sides sword in hand, when a dreadful slaugh- 
ter ensued, for they engaged man to man, each aiming the 
point of his sword at the face of his opponent. 

139. Alexander, who performed the duty both of a private 
soldier and of a commander, wished nothing so aidently as the 
glory of killing with his own hands Darius, who being seated on a 
high chariot, was conspicuous to the whole army ; and by that 
means was a powerful object both to encourage his own soldiers 
to defend, and the eftemy to attack him. And now the battle* 
grew more furious and bloody than before, so that a great num- 
ber of Persian noblemen were killed. Each side fought with 
incredible bravery. Oxatres, brother to Darius, observing that 
Alexander was going to charge that monarch with the utmost 
vigour, rushed before his chariot with the horse under his com- 
mand, and distinguished himself above the rest. 

140. The horses that drew Darius' chariot lost all command, 
and shook the yoke so violently that they were upon the point of 
overturning the king, who seeing himself going to fall alive into 
the hands of his enemies, leaped down and mooated another cha- 
riot. The rest observing this fled as fast as possible, and throw- 
ing down their arms, made the best of their way. Alexander had 
received a slight wound in his thigh, bnt happily it was not &U 
tended with ill consiequences. Whilst part of the Macedonian 
infantiy, posted on the right, were driving the advantages they 
had gained against the Persians, the remainder c^t&em who en 
gaged the Greeks, met with greater resistance. 

141. These observidg that the body of industry t» qnestiim 
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were no longer covered by the right wing of Alexander's army^ 
which was pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in 'flank. 
The engagement was very bloody, and victory a long time doubtful. 
The Greeks endeavoured to push the Macedonians into the river, 
and to recover the disorder into which the left wing had been 
thrown. The Macedonians also signalised themselves with the 
utmost bravery, in order to preserve the advantage which Alex- 
ander had just before gained, and support the honour of their 
phalanx, which had always been considered as invincible. 

142. There was also a perpetual jealousy between the Greeks 
and Macedonians, which greatly increased their courage, and 
made the resistance on each side very vigorous. On Alexander's 
side, Ptolemy, the son of fteleucus, lost his life with a hundred 
and twenty moth considerable officers, who all had behaved with 
the utmost gallantry. In the mean time the right wing, which 
was victorious under its monarch, after defeating all who opposed 
it, wheeled to the left against those Greeks who were fighting 
with the rest of the Macedonian phalanx, whom they charged 
very vigorously; and attacking them in flank entirely routed them. 

143. At the very beginning of the engagement the Persian 
cavalry which was in 3ie right wing (without waiting for their 
being attacked by the Macedonians) had crossed the river and 
rushed upon the Thessalian horse, several of whose squadrons 
they broke. Upon this the remainder of the latter, in order to 
avoid the impetuosity of the first charge, and oblige the Persians 
to break their ranks, made a feint of retiring, as terrified by the 
prodigious numbers of the enemy. 

144. The Persians seeing this, were filled with boldness and 
confidence; and thereupon the greatest part of them advancing, 
without order or precaution, as to a certain victory, had no 
thoughts but of pursuing the enemy. Upon this the Thessalians, 
seeing them in such confusion, ia^ ed about on a sudden and re- 
newed the fight with fresh ardour. The Persians made a brave 
defence, till they saw Darius put to flight, and the Greeks cut to 
pieces by the phalanx, when they fled in the utmost disorder. 

145. With regard to Darius, the instant he sav(^ his left wing 
broke, he was one of the first who fled in his chariot ; but get- 
ting afterwards into craggy, rugged places, he mounted on horse- 
back, throwing down hu bow, shield, and royal mantle. Alex- 
ander, however, did not attempt to pursue him, till he ^aw his 
phalanx had conquered the Greeks, and the Persian horse put 
to flight ; which was of great advantage to the prince that fled. 

146. Sy^igambis, Darius' mother, and that monarch's queen, 
who was also his sister, were found remaining in the camp, with 
two of the king's daughters, his son (yet a child) and some Per- 
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aian ladies ; for the rest had been carried to Damascus, with 
part of Darius' treasures, and all such things as contributed only 
to the luxury and magnificence of his court. No more than 
three thousand talents were fouiid in his camp ; but the rest of 
the treasure fell afterwards into &e hands of Parmenio, at the 
taking of the city of Damascus. 

147 As for the barbarians, having exerted themselves with 
bravery enough in the first attack, they afterwards gave way in 
the most shameful manner ; and being intent upon nothing but 
saving themselves, they took different ways. Some struck into 
the high road which led directly to Persia 5 others ran into woods 
and lonely mountains ; and a small number returned to their 
camp which the victorious enemy had already taken and plun- 
dered. In this battle threescore thousand of the Persian infan- 
try, and ten thousand horsemen were slain, forty thousand were 
taken prisoners; while of* Alexander's army, there fell but two 
hundred and fourscore men in all. 

148. The evening after the engagement, Alexander invited his 
chief officers to a feast, at which he himself presided notwithstand- 
ing he had been wounded that day in battle. The festivity, how- 
ever, had scarce begun, when they were interrupted by sad lamen- 
tations from a neighbouring tent, which at first they considered as 
a fresh alarm, but they were soon taught that it came from the 
tent, in which the wife and mother of Darius, were kept, who 
were expressing their sorrow for the supposed death of Darius. 
An eunuch, who had seen his cloak in the hands of a soldier, 
imagining he was killed, brought them these dreadful tidings. 

149. Alexander, however, sent one of his officers to undeceive 
them, and to inform them that the emperor was still alive. The 
women, little used to the appearance of strangers, upon the arri- 
val of the Macedonian soldier, imagining he was sent to put them 
to death, threw themselves ^ his feet, and intreated him to spare 
them a little while. They were ready, they said, to die; and only 
desired to bury Darius, before they should suffer. The soldier as- 
sured them, that the monarch whom they deplored, was still living, 
and he gave Sysigambis his hand to raise her from the ground. 

150. The next day Alexander, after visiting tlie wounded, 
caused the last honours to be paid to the dead in presence of the 
whole army, drawn up in the most splendid order of battle. He 
treated the Persians of distinction m the same manner, a^d per- 
mitted Darius' mother to bury whatever person she pleased, ac- 
cording to the customs and ceremonies practised in her country. 
After this he sent a message to the queens to inform them, that he 
was going to pay them a visit ; and accordingly, commanding all 
his train to withdraw^ he entered the tent accompanied only by 
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Hephaestion, who made so cautious and discreet k tis6 of the ff- 
berty granted him, that he seemed to take it not so much out of 
inclination, as from a desire to obey the king who would have it so. 

151. They were of the same age, but Hephaestion was talfer 
so that the queens took him fhrst for the king, and paid him theii 
respects as such. Bat some captive eunuchs showing them Alex , 
under, Sysigambis fell prostrate before him, and Intreated par- 
don for her mistake, but the king raising her from the ground, 
assured her this his friend also was another Alexander ; and 
after comforting her and her attendants, took the son of Darius 
(hat was yet but a child in his arms. 

152. The infant, without discovering the least t^tror, stretch- 
od out his arms to the conqueror, who being affected with its 
confidence, said to Hephsestion, '^ O that Darius had some share, 
some portion of this infant's generosity.'^ This interview has 
done more honour to Alexander's character, than all the rest of 
his conquests ; the gentleness of h'ls manners to the suppliant 
<.aptives, his chastity and continence, when he had the power to 
enforce obedience, were setting an example to heroes which it 
has been the pride of many since to imitate. 

1 53. After this overthrow, all Phoenicia, the capital city of Tyre 
only excepted, was yielded to the conqueror, and Parmenio was 
made governor. Good fortune followed him so fast, that it reward- 
ed him beyond his expectations. Antiogenes his general in Asia, 
overthrew the Cappadocians, Paphlagonians, and others lately re- 
volted. Aristodemus the Persian admiral, was overcome at sea, 
and a great part of his fleet taken. The city of Damascus also, in 
which the treasures of Darius were deposited, was given up to 
Alexander. The governor of this place, forgetting the duty he 
owed his sovereign, informed Alexander by letter, upon a certain 
day, that he would lead out his soldiers laden with spoil from the 
city, as if willing to secure a retreat ; aAd these with all their wealth 
might be taken with a proper body of troops to interceptthem. 

154. Alexander punctually followed the governor's ^nstruc 
tion, and thus became possessed of an immense plunder. Besides 
money and plate, which' was afterwards coined, and amounted to 
immense sums, thirty thousand men and seven thousand beasts 
laden with baggage were taken. We find by Parmenio's letter to 
Alexander, that he found in Damascus, three hundred and twenty- 
nine of Darius' concubines all admirably weH skilled in music, 
and also a multitude of officers, whose business it was to regulate 
and prepare every thing relating to that monarch's entertainments. 

155. In the mean time, Darius having travelled on horseblock 
the whole night, struck with terror and consternation, arrived in 
the morning at Sochus^ where he assembled Uie remains of hi9 
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army ; stili howev^, nis pride would not forsake him with bisfor- 
tune ; lie wrote a letter to Alexander, in which he rather treated 
him as an inferior ; he commanded^ rather than requested, that 
Alexander would take a ransom for his mother, wife and children. 
With regard to the empire he would fight with him for it upon 
equal terms ; and bring an equal number of troops into the field. 
156. To this Alexander replied, That he disdained all corres- 
pondence with a pnan whom he had already overcome ; that in case ' 
he appeared before him in a supplicating posture, he would give 
up his wife and mother without ransom ; that he knew how to con- 
quer and oblige the conquered. This coming to no issue, the king 
matched from thence into Phoenicia, the city of Byblos opening 
its gates to him. Every one submitted as he advanced, but no 
people- did this with greater pleasure than the Sidonians. We 
' have seen in what manner Ochus had destroyed their city eigh- 
teen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it to the swor^. 
. Wt. After be was returned into Persia, such of the citizens, as 
upon account of their traffic, or for some other cause, had been ' 
absent, and by that means had escaped the massacre, returned 
thither and rebuilt their city. But they had retained so violent a 
hatred to the Persians, that they were overjoyed at this opportu- 
nity of throwing off tfieir yoke ; and indeed the}' were the first in 
that country who submitted to the king by their deputies, in op- 
position to Strato their king, who had declared in favour of Da- 
rius. Alexander dethroned him, and permitted Hephsestion to 
elect in his stead whomsoever of the Sidonians he should judge 
worthy of so exalted a station. 

158. This favourite was quartered at the house of two brothers 
who were young, and of the most considerable family in the city ; 
to these he offered the crown. But they refused it, telling him 
that according to the laws of their country, no person coulcl as- 
cend the throne, unless he were of the blood royal. Hephaestion 
admiring this greatness of soul, which could contemn what others 
strove to obtain by fire and sword ; " Continue,'' says he to them, 
** in this way of thinking, you who before were sensible that it is 
much more glorious to refuse a diadem, than to accept it. How- 
ever, name me some person of the royal family, who may remem- 
ber when he is king, that it was you set the crown on his head.'' 

159. The brothers observing, that several, through excessive 
ambition, aspired to this high station, and to obtain it, paid a ser- 
vile court to Alexander's favourites, declared, that they did not 
know any person more worthy of the diadem than one Abdo- 
lonymus, descended, though at a great distance, from the royal 
line ; but who, at the satne time, was so po^^r, that he was obliged 
to get his bread by day labour in a garden without the city. His 
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lionesty^and integrity had reduced hina, as well as many moivy 
to such extreme poverty. Solely intent upon his labour, he ifid 
nothebr the clashing of the arms which had shaken ail Asia. 

1$0. Immediately the two brothers went in search of Abdolon- 
ymusy with the royal garments, and found him weeding ia his 
garden. When they saluted him king, Abdolonymus looked up- 
on the whole as a dream ^ and unable to guess the meaning of hy 
asked them if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that man 
ner ? But as he made a greater resistance than suited their incli 
nations, they themselves washed him, and threw over his shoulders 
a purple robe> richly embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated 
oaths of their bemg in earnest, they conducted him to the palace. 

161 . The news of this was immediately spread over the whole 
city. Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it, but some 
Ui'jrmured, especially the rich, who despising Abdolonymus' for 
mer abject state, could not forbear showing their resentment up- 
on that account in the king's court. Alexander commanded the 
new-elected prince to be sent for, and -after surveying him atten- 
tively a long time, he spoke thus : " Thy air and mein do not 
contradict what is related of thy extraction 5 but I should be gkd 
to know with what frame of mind thou didst bear thy poverty ?" 

162. " Would to the gqds (replied he) that I may bear, this 
crown with equal patience. These hands have procured me all 
I desired : and whilst I possessed nothing,- 1 wanted nothing." 
This answer gave Alexander a high idea of Abdolonymus' virtue ; 
so that he presented him, not only with the rich furniture which 
had belonged to Strato, and part of the Persian plunder, but like- 
wise annexed one of the neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 

163. Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Mace- 
donians, the city of Tyre excepted. This city was justly entitled 
the Queen of the Sea, that element bringing to it the tribute of all 
nations. She boasted her having first invented navigation, and 
taught mankind the art of braving the winds and waves by the 
assistance of a frail bark. The happy situation of Tyre, the con- 
veniency and. extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, 
who were industrious, laborious, patient, and extremely courte- 
ous to strangers 5 invited thither merchants from all parts of the 
globe ; so that it might be considered, not so much a city belong- 
ing to any particular nation, as the common city of all nations, 
and the centre of their commerce. 

164. Alexander thought it necessary, both for his pride and 
his interest, to take this city. The spring was now coming on. 
Tyre wasat that time seated in an island of the sea, about a quar- 
ter of a league from the continent. It was surrounded with a 
strong wall, a hundred and fifty feet high, which the waves of the 
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sea washed ; and the Carthagenians; (a colony from Tyre) a 
mighty people, sind sovereigns of the ocean, whose ambassadors 
were at that time in the city, offering to Hercules, according to 
ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged themselves to 
succour the Tyrians. 

165. It was this made them so haughty; firmly determined not 
to surrender, they fix machines on the ramparts and on the tow- 
ers, arm their young men, and build workhouses for the artificers, 
of whom there were great numbers in the city, so that every part 
resounded with the noise of warlike preparations. They like- 
wise cast iron grapples to throw on the enemy's works, and t^ar 
them away ; as also cramp irons, and such like instruments 
formed for the defence of cities. So many difficulties opposing 
such a hazardous design, and so many reasons should have made 
Alexander decline the siege. 

166. It was impossible to cotoe near this city in order to storm 
it, without making a bank, which would reach from the conti- 
nent to the island } and an attempt of this kind would be attend- 
ed with difficulties, that were seemingly insurmountable. The 
little arm of the sea, which separated the island from the conti- 
nent, was exposed to the west wind, which often raised such 
dreadful storms there, that the waves would in an instant, sweep 
away all works. 

167. Besides, as the city was surrounded on all sides by the 
sea, there was no fixing scaling ladders, nor throwing up batteries, 
but at a distance in the ships ; and the wall which projected Into 
the sea towards the lower part, prevented people from landing |^ 
not to mention that the military engines, which might have been 
put on board the galleys, could not do much execution, the w^ves 
were so very tumultuous. These obstacles, however, by no means 
retarded the enterprising resolutions of Alexander, but willing to 
gain a place, rather by treaty than by the sword, he sent heralds 
into the city, proposing a peace between the Tyruiiis and him. 

168. The citizens, however, 8^ tumultuous ungovernable body, 
instead of listening to his proposals, instead of endeavouring to 
avert his resentment^ contrary to the law of nations, killed his 
heralds, and threw them from the top of the walls into the sea. v 
Thb outrage inflamed Alexander's passions to the highest degree, 
he resolved upon the city's destruction, and sat down before it 
with persevering resentment. His first endeavour was to form, 
a pier jutting from the continent, and reaching to the city, which 
was built upon an island. From the foundations of an ancient 
city upon the shore, he dug stones and rubbish ; from mount Li- 
banus, that hung over the city, he cut down cedars that served 
for piles : and thus he began his work without interruption. 
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l69- But the farther they went from shore^ the greater diffi- 
culties they met with, because the sea was deeper, and the work- 
men were much annoyed by the darts discharged from the top. 
of the walls. The enemy also, who were masters at sea, coming 
in great boats, prevented the Macedonians from carrying on theii 
^w»k with vigour. 

170. At last, however, the pile appeared above water, a level 
of considerable breadth : then the besieged at last perceived their 
rashness ; they saw with terror the vastness of the work which 
the sea had till then kept fVom their sight, and now began to at- 
tack the workmen with javelins, and wound them at a distance. 
it was therefore resolved that skins and sails should be spread to 
cover the workmen, and that two wooden towers should b^ raised 
at the head of the bank to prevent the approaches of the enemy. 
Yet these were burnt soon after by the besieged, together with 
all the wood-work composing the pile that could be touched by 
the fire. 

171. Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, 
and his works demolished, was not at all dejected upon that ac- 
count. His soldiers endeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to re- 
pair the ruins of the banl^ ; and made and planted new machines, 
with such prodigious speed as quite astonished the enemy. Alex- 
ander himself was present on all occasions, and superintended 
every part of the works. His presence dnd abilities advanced 
these still more than 'the multitude of hands employed in them. 

172.. The whole was near finished, and brought almost to the 
twall of the city, when there arose on a sudden an impetuous 
wind, which drove the waves with so much fury against the mole, 
that the cement and other things that barred it, gave w^y, and 
the water rushing through the stones, broke it in the middle. As 
soon as the great heap of stones which supported the earth was 
thrown down, the whole sunk at once as into an abyss. 

1 73. Any warrior but Alexander would that instant have quite 
laid aside his enterprise ; and indeed he himself debated whether 
he should not raise the siege. But a superior power, who had 
foretold and sworn the ruin of T3rre, and whose orders this prince 
only executed, prompted him to continue the siege ; and, dispel- 
ling all his fear and anxiety, inspired him with courage and con- 
(idenoe, and fired the breast of his whole army with thfe sai _«- 
sentiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that moment arrived 
before the city, forgetting all the toils they had undergone, began 
to Taise a new mole, at which they worked fllcessantly. 

174. Tn the mean time, Alexander being convinced that while 
the enemy Remained masters at sea, the city could not be taken^ 
with great diligence procured a fle^t from various parts, and em 
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barking himself, with some soldiers from among his* guards he 
set sail towards tae Tyrian fleet, forming a line of battle. Tlie 
Tyrians were at first determined to oppose him openly ; but per- 
ceiving the superiority of his forces, they kept all the galleys in 
their harbour, to preveht the eiiemy from entering there. Alex- 
ander, therefore, was contented to draw up his ships near the bank 
along the shore, where they rode in safety, and kept the enemy 
from annoying his workmen, who were employed upon the bank. 

175. The besiegers, thus protected, went on with great vigour. 
The workmen threw into the sea whole trees, with all their 
branches on them 5 and laid great stones over these, on which 
they put other trees, and the latter they covered with clay, which 
served instead of ihortar. Afterwards, heaping more trees and 
stones on these, the whole thus joined together, formed one en-, 
tire body. This bank was made wider than the former one 5 in 
order thaf the towers that were built in the middle might be out 
of the reach 9f such arrows as should be shot from those ships, 
which might attempt to break down the edges of the bank. 

176. Thus, after many delays^ the patience of the workmen 
surmounting every obstacle, it was at last finished in its utmost 
perfection. The Macedonians placed military engines of all 
kinds on the bank, in order to shake the walls with battering- 
rams, and hurl on the besieged arrows, stones, arid l^urning torch- 
es. Thus, by degrees, approaching to the foot of the wall, the 
Tyrians were attacked in close combat, and invested on all side;5, 
both by sea and land. A general attack was . now therefore 
thought necessary ; and the king manning his galleys, which he 
had joined to each other, ordered them to approach the walls 
about midnight, and attack the city with resoluti.on. 

177. The Tyrians now gave themselves over for lost; when 
on a sudden th^ sky was overspread with such thick clouds, as 
quite took away the faint glimmering of light which before dart- 
ed through the gloom ; the sea rose by insensible degrees, and the 
billows being swelled by the fury of the winds, increased to a 
dreadful storm ; the vessels dashed one against the other with so 
much violence, that the cables, which before fastened them to- 
gether, were either loosened or broke to pieces ; the planks split, 
and making a horrible crash, carried off the soldiers with them; 
for the tempest was so furious, that it was not possible to manage 
or steer the galleys thus fastened together. At last, however, 
they brought them near the shore, but the greatest part were in 
a shattered condition. ' 

1^8. This good fortune of the Tyrians was counterbalanced by 
an unexpected calamity ; they had long expected succours from 
Carthage, a flourishing cdony of tl«ir own,butthey nowreceived 
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advice from thence that the Carthagenians were absolutely un- 
able to give them any assbtance ; being overawed themselves by a 
powerful army of Syracusans, who ^te laying waste their coun- 
try. The Tyrians, therefore, frustrated in their hopes, still re- 
tained the resolution of defending themselves to the last extremi- 
ty ; and accordingly sent off their women and children to Car- 
thage, as being of no use in the defence of their city. 

1/9. And now the engines playing, the city was warmly at- 
tacked on all sides, and as vigorously defended. The besieged 
taught and animated by imminent danger, and the extreme ne- 
cessity to which they were reduced, invented daily new arts to de- 
fend themselves and repulse the enemy. They warded o'ff all the 
darts discharged frofh the balistas against them, by the assistance 
ef turning whe**ls, which either broke them to pieces or carried 
* thto another way. They deadened the violence of the stones 
that were hurled at them by setting up a kind of sails and cur- 
tains made of a soft substance, which easily gave way. 

180. To annoy the ships which advanced against their wall, 
they fixed grappling irons and scythes to joists or beams ; then 
straining their catapultas (an enormous kind of cross-bow) they 
laid those great pieces of timber upon them instead of arrows, 
and shot them off on a sudden at the enemy ; these Crushed some 
to pieces by their great weight ; and the hooks or pensile scythes, 
with which they were armed, tore others to pieces, and did con- 
siderable damage to their "ships. 

181. They also had brazen shields which they drew red hot 
out of the fire ; and, filling these with burning sand j hurled them 
in an instant from the top of the wall upon the enemy. There 
was nothing the Macedonians so much dreaded as this last in- 
vention, for the moment this burning sand got to the flesh through 
the crevices in the armour, it pierced to the very bone, and stuck 
so close that there was no pulling it off, so that the soldiers throwing 
down their arms, and tearing their clothes to piectes, were in this 
manner exposed, naked and defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

182. It was now thought that Alexander, quite discouraged 
with his loss, was determined to relinquish the siege ; but he re- 
solved to make a last effort, with a great number of ships, which 
he manned with the flower of his army. Accordingly a second 
naval engagement was fought, in which the Tyrians, after fighting 
with intrepidity, were obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards 
the city. The king parsued their rear very close, but was not able 

. to enter the harbour, being repulsed by arrows shot from the wall ; 
however, he either took or sunk a great number of their ships. 

183. Both the attack and defence were now more vigorous 
than ever. 1 lie courage of the combatants increased with the 
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danger ; and each side^ cuiimated by the most powerful motives^ 
fought Uke lions. .Wherever the battering-rams had beat down 
any part of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, instantly 
the Arg3rraspides mounted the breach with the utmost valour, 
being headed by Admetus, one of the bravest officers in the army^ 
who was killed by the thrust of a spear as he was encouraging 
bis soldiers. The presence of the king, and especially the ex- 
ample he set, fired his troops with unusual bravery. 

184. lie himself ascended one of the towers which was of a 
prodigious height, and there was exposed to the greatest dangers 
his courage had ever made him hazard; for being immediately 
known by his insignia^ and the richness of his armour, be served 
as a mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On this occasion he 
performed wonders; killing with javelins several of those who 
defended the wall : then advancing nearer to them, he forced some 
with the sword, and others with the shield, either into the city or 
the sea ; the tower where he fought almost touching the wall. 

1S5. He soon ascended the wall, by the assistance of floating 
bridges : and followed by the principal oflicers, possessed himself 
of the two towers, iwd the space between them. The battering- 
rams had already made several breaches; the fleet had forced 
into the harbour ; and some of the Macedonians had possessed 
themselves of the towers which were abandoned. The Tyrians, 
seeing the enemy masters of their rampart, retired towards an 
open place, called Agenor, and there stood their ground : but 
Alexander marching up with his regiment 6f body-guards, killed 
part of them, and obliged the rest to fly. 

1 86. At the same time Tyre being taken on that side which 
lay towards the harbour, the Macedonians ran up and do^n 
every part of the city, sparing no person who came in their way, 
being highly exasperated at the long resistance of the besieged, 
and the barbarities they had exercised towards some of their 
comrades, who had been talien in their return to Sidon, and 
thrown from the battlements, after their throats had been cut, 
m the sight of the whole army. 

187. The Tyrians, thus reduced to the last extremity, shut 
themselves up in their houses, to avoid the sword of the conqueror ; 
others rushed into the midst of the enemy, to sell their Hves as 
dearly as they could ; and some threw stones from the tops of 
their houses, to crush the sadlors below ; the old men waited at 
their doors, expecting, every instant to be sacrificed, from the 
rage of the soldiers. In this general carnage, the Sidonian sol- 
diers alone, that were in Alexander's army, seemed touched with 
pity for the fate of the wretched inhabitants ; they gave protection 
to many of the Tyrians, whom they considered as countrymen, 
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and carried great oumbers of them pr>vfHlely on board their 
ships. 

1 88* The numbers that were thus slaughtered by the enraged 
soldiers, were incredible : even after conquest, the victor's re- 
sentment did not subside ; he ordered no less than two thousand 
men, that were taken in the storm, to be nailed to crosses along 
the shore. The number of prisoners amounted to thirty thou- 
sand, and were all sold as slaves, in di/Terent parts of the world. 
Thus fell Tyre, that had been for many ages the most flourbhing 
city in the world, and had spread the arts of commerce into the 
remotest regicAis. 

1 89. WhUst Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre, he re- 
ceived a second letter from Darius, in which that monarch seemed 
more sensible of his power than before; he now gave him the title 
of king, and offered him ten thousand talents as a ransom for his 
captive mother and wife ; he offered him his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the country he had conquered, as far as the r* ver 
Euphrates ; he hinted to him the in(x>nstancy of fortune, ; /id 
described at large the powers he was still possessed of to oppose. 

190. These terms were so considerable, that when the king 
debated upon them in council, Parmenio, one of his generals, 
coiild not help observing, that if he were Alexander, he would 
agree to such a proposal; to which Alexander nobly replied, 
"And so would I, were I ParmenioP' He therefore treated 
the proposals of Darius with haughty contempt, and reficsed to 
accept of treasures which he already considered as his own. 

191. From T3Te, Alexander marched to Jerusalem, fully re 
solved to punish that city, for having refused to supply his army 
with provisions during the la^st siege, but the resentment of the 
conqueror was averted by meeting a procession of the inhabitants 
of that city on his way, marching out to receive him, dressed in 
white, with a Jewish high priest before them, with a mitre on his 
head, on the front of which the name of God was written. 

192. The moment the king perceived the high priest, he ad- 
vanced towards him with an air of the most profound respect, 
bowed his body, adored the august name upon his front, and 
saluted him who wore it with religious veneration. Then the 
Jews, surrounding Alexander, raised their voices to wish him 
every kind of prosperity. All the spectators were seized with 
inexpressible surprise; they could scarce believe their eyes; and 
did not know how to account for a sight so contrary to their ex- 
pectation, and so vastly improbable. 

193. Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his astonish- 
ment, asked the king how it came to pass that he who was adored 
by every one^ ador^ the high priest of the Jews ? *^ I do not/* 
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lulled Alexander, ^' adore the high priest, bat the God whose 
minister he is ; for whilst I was at Dia in Macedonia, oiy mind 
wholly fixed on the great design of the Persian war, as I was 
revolving the npiethods how to conquer Asia, this very man, 
dressed in the same robes, appeared to me in a dream, exhorted 
me to banish my fear, bade me cross the Hellespont boldly, and 
assured me that God would march at the head of my army, and 
give me the victory over that of the Persians." 

194. This speech, delivered with an air of sincerity, no doubt 
had its effect in encouraging the army, and establishing an opinion 
!hat Alexander's mission was from heaven. Alexander having 
enabraced the high priest, was conducted ^y him to the temple, 
where after he had explained to him many prophecies in different 
paits of the Old Testament, concerning his invasion, he taught 
him to offer up a sacrifice in the Jewish manner. 

195. Alexander was so much pleased with his reception upon 
this occasion, that, before he left Jerusalem, he assenabled the 
Jews, and bade them ask any favour they should think proper. 
Their request was. To be allowed to lite according to their 
ancient laws and maxims ; to be exempted from tribute every 
seventh year, as they were by their laws exempted from labour, 
and could consequently have no harvest: they requested, that 
such of their brethren as settled in Asia, should be indulged in 
the same privileges. /Thus, being gratified in all their desires 
great numbers of them offered to enlist themselves in his army 
Soon after the Samaritans demanded the same favours ; but h*"' 
gave them an evasive answer, and promised to take the mattei 
into consideration, upon his return. 

196. From this city he went on to Gaza, where he found a more 
obstinate resistance than he had expected ; but at length taking the 
town by storm, and having cut the garrison consisting of ten thou- 
sand men to pieces, with brutal ferocity, he ordered Boetis, the 
governor, to be brought before him ; and having in vain endea- 
voured to intimidate him, commanded, at last, that holes should be 
bored through his heels, and thus to be tied by cords to the back 
jf his chariot, and in this manner to be dragged round the wallsof 
the city. This he did jn imitation of Achilles, whom Homer des- 
cribes as having dragged Hector round the wails of Troy in the 
same manner : but it was reading the poet to very little advantage, 
to imitate his hero in the most unworthy par^ of his character. 

197* As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gaza, he 
left a garrison there, and turned tbe whole power, of his arms 
towards Egypt* In seven days march he arrived before Pelu- 
siam, whither a great number of Egyptians had assembled, with 
all ima^nafole diligence, to own him for their sovereign ; being 
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heartily displeased with the Persian goveninient, as likewise the 
Persian governors ; as the one destroyed their liberty^ the other 
ridiculed their religion. 

198. Masaeus, the Persian governor, who commanded in 
Memphis, finding it would be to no ^purpose for him to resist so 
triumphant an army, and that Darius his sovereign, was not in a 
condition to succour him, set open the gates of the city to the 
conqueror, and gave up eight hundred talents (about one hundred 
and ibrty thousand pounds) and all the king's furniture. Thus 
Alexander possessed himself of all Egypt without meeting with 
the least opposition. 

199. He now therefore fprmed a design of visiting the temple 
of Jupiter. This temple was situated at a distance of twelve 
days journey from Memphis, in the midst of the sandy deserts oi 
Lybia. Aleitander having read in Homer and other fabulous 
authors of antiquity, that most of the heroes were represented as 
the sons of jsome deity, was willing himself to pass for a hero, 
and knew that he could bribe the priests to compliment him, as 
of celestial origin. Setting out therefore along the river Mem- 
phis, and after havi^ig passed Canopus, opposite the island Ot 
Pharos, he there laid the foundation of the city of Alexandria, 
which in a little time became one of the most flourishing towns 
for commerce in the world. 

200. From thence he had a journey of three hundred and 
forty miles to the temple of Jupiter 5 the w&y leading through 
inhospitable deserts, and plains of sand. The soldiers were 
patient enough for the two first days march, before they arrived 
amidst the dreadful solitudes ; but as soon as they found them- 
selves in vast plahis, covered with sands of a prodigious depth, 
they were greatly terrified. Surrounded as with a sea, they 
gazed round as far as their sight could extend, to discover, if 
possible, some place that was inhabited ; but all in vain, for 
they could not perceive so much as a single tree, nor the least 
tppearance of any land that had been cultivated. 

20i . To increase their calamity, the water that they had brought 
in goat-6kins, upon camels, now failed, and there was not so much 
as a single drop in all that sandy desert. They were however 
greatly refreshed by the accidental falling of a shower, which serv- 
ed to encourage them in their progress, till they came to the tem- 
ple of the deity. Nothing can be more fancifd than the descrip- 
tion the historians have given us of this gloomy retreat ; it is re- 
presented as a ismall spot of fertile ground, in the midst df vast 
solitudes of sand ; it 4s covered with the thickest trees, that 
exclude the rays of the sun ; and watered with several springs, 
which preserved it in perpetual verdure ; near the grove where 
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the temple stood was the Fountain of ike Sun, which at day- 
break was hike-warm, at noon cold, then towards evening insen- 
sibly grew warmer, and was boiling hot at midnight. 

202. The god worshipped in this place, had his statue made 
of emeralds, and other precious stones ; and from the head to the 
navel resembled a, ram. No sooner had Alexander appeared 
before the. altar, than the high-priest declared him to be the son 
of Jupiter ; the conqueror quite intoxicated with adulation, 
asked, " Whether he should have success in his expedition 5" 
the priest answered, " That he should be monarch of the \vorld ;" 
the Qonqueror inquired, " If his father's murderers were punish- 
ed j" the priest replied, " That his father Jupiter was immortal, 
but that the murderers of Philip had been aJl extirpated. '^ 

203. Alexander having ended his sacrifice, and rewarded the 
priests who had been so liberal of their titles, from that time sup- 
posed. him$elf, or would have it supppsed that he was the son of 
Jupiter. Upon his return from the temple, and during his stay in 
Egypt, he settled the government of that country upon the teost 
solid foundation ; he divided it into districts, over which he appoint-^ 
cd a lieutenant, who received orders from himself alone. And thus 
having settled affairs there, he set out in the beginning of spring, 
to march against Darius; who was preparing to oppose him. 

204. He made some stay at Tyre, to settle the various affairs 
of the countries he had left behind ; and advanced towards new 
conquests. On his march, the wife of Darius died in child-bed, and 
was honoured with a funeral ceremony, due to her exalted char- 
acter. He continued his journey towards the Tygris, where he at 
last expected to come up with the enemy, and strike one blow, 
which should decide the fate of nations. Darius had already 
made overtures of peace to him twice ; but finding at last that 
there were no hopes of their concluding one, unless he resigned 
the whole empire to him, prepared himself again for battle. 

205. For this purpose he assemble^ in Babylon an army half 
as numerous again as that at Issus, and marched it towards 
Ninevah. His forces coveired all the plains of Mesopotamia. 
Advice being brought that the enemy was not far off, he caused 
Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at the head of a 
thousand chosen horse ; and likewise gave six thousand to Maz- 
aus, governor of the province ; all whom were to prevent Alex- 
ander from crossing the river, and to Jay waste the country 
through which that monarch was to pass. But he arrived too hie 

206. The Tygris is the most rapid river of all the East 5 and 
it was with some difficulty that Alexander's soldiers were able to 
stem the current, carrying their arnjs over their heads. The king 
walked on foot among the infantry, and pointed out ^ith bis hand 
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Ihe passage to his sddiers ; he commanded them with a loud voice, 
to save nothing but their arms ; and let their baggage that retard- 
ed them in the water, float away with the stream. At' length 
they' were drawn up in battle array on the opposite shore; and 
encamped two days near the river still prepared for action. 

207. An eclipse of the moon, which happened about that 
time, gave Alexander's soldiers great uneasiness ; but he brought 
forward some Egyptian soothsayers, who assured the army, 
'^ That' the moon portended calamities not to the Greeks, but 
the Persians." By this artifice, the hopes and the courage of 
the soldiers bdng revived once more, the king led them on to 
meet the enemy, and began his march at midnight. On his 
right hand lay the Tygris, and on his Ipft the Gprdylean moun- 
tains. At break' of day news was brought, that Da^rius was but 
twenty miles from the place they then were. 

208. 1 All things now therefore threatened ah approaching bat- 
tle ; when Darius, who had already twice sued for peace, sent new 
conditions, still more advantageous than the former. But Alexan- 
der refused his offers ; proudly replying, " That the world would 
not permit two suns nor two sovereigns." Thus all n^ociation 
being at an end, both sides prepared for battle ; equally irritated, 
and equally ambitious. Darius pitched his camp near a village 
called Gaugamila, and the river Bumela, in a plain at a consider- 
able distance from Arbela. He had before levelled the spot, which 
he pitched upon for the field of battle, in prder that his chariots 
and cavalry might have full room to move in ; as his fighting in 
the straits of Oiiicia had lost him the battle fought there. 

209. Alexander upon hearing this news, continued four days 
in the place he then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his 
camp with trenches dnd pallisades ; for he was determmed to 
leave all his baggage and the useless soldiers in it, and march the 
remainder against the enemy, with no other equipage than the 
arms they carried. Accordingly he set_ out about nine in the 
evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; who upon this 
advice had drawn up his army in order of battle. Alexander 
also marched in battle array ; for both armies were within two 
or three leagues of each other. 

210. When he was arrived at the mountains, where he could 
discover the enemy's army, he halted; and having assembled 
his general oilkers; as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debat- 
ed whether they should engage immediately, or pitch their camp 
in that place. The latter opinion being followed, because it was 
judged proper for them to view the field of battle, and the manner 
in which the enemy ^'a« ^i i^^n u> the army encamped in the 
same order ii) which it Ilj?.^ ai'rcliHJ^ during which Alexander 
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at the head of his infamtry lightly amied, and hk royal r^ruoeiitg 
marched round the plain in whidi the battle was to be fought* 

211. Being returned, he assembled his general officers a se- 
cond time, and told them that there was no occasion for making 
a speech, because their courage and great actions were alone 
sufficient to excite them to glory ; and he desired them only to 
represent to the soldiers, that they were n'ot to fight on this oc- 
casion for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for all Asia, which would be 
possessed by hito who should conquer ; and that, after having 
gone throu^ so many provinces, and left behind them so great 
a number of rivers and mountains, they could secure their retreat 
no otherwise than by gaining a complete victory. After this 
speech he ordered them to take some repose. 

212. It is said, Parmenio advised him to attack the enemy in- 
the night time, alleging that they might easily be defeated, if 
fallen upon by surprise and in the dark ^ but the king answered 
so loud, that all present might hear him, that it did not become 
Alexander to steal a victory, and therefore he was resolved to 
fight and conc[u'er in broad day light. This was a haughty, but 
at the same time a prudent answer ; for 'it was running great 
hazard, to fall upon so numerous an' army in the night time, and 
in an unknown country. Darius fearing he should be attacked 
at unawares, because he had not intrenched himself, obliged his 
soldiers to continue the whole ni^t under arms, whi<^h proved 
of the highest prejudice to him in the engagement. 

213. In the mean time Alexander went to bed, to repose him- 
self the remaining part of the night. As he revolved in his mind, 
not without some emotion, the ccinsequence of the battle which 
was upon the point of being fought, he could not sleep immedi* 
ately. But his body being oppressed in a manner by the anxiety 
of his mind, he slept soundly tlie whole night, contrary to hs 
usual custom, so that when his generals were assembled at day 
break before his tent to receive his orders, they were greatly 
surprised to find he was not awake ; upon which they themselves 
commanded the soldiers to take some refreshment. 

214. Parmenio having at last awaked him, and seeming sur* 
prised to find him in so calm and sweet a sleep, just as he was 
going to fight a battle^ in which his whole fortune la^ at stake, 
" How could, it be possible,^' said Alexander, " for me not to be 
calm, sinc€Lthe enemy, is coming to deliver himself into my 
hands ?" Upon this he ingnediately took up his arms, mounte^ 
his horse, and rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops 
to behave gallantly, and if possible to surpass their ancient 
fame, and the glory they had hitherto acquired.^ 

215. There was a great difference between the two amies li 

N 26 
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mpect to numbers, but much more with regard to coiuage 
That of Darius consisted at least of six hundred thousand foot, 
and forty thousand horse ; and the other of no ipore than forty 
thousand foot, and seven or eight thousand horse ; but the latter 
was all fire and strength ; whereas, on the side of the Persians, 
It was a prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers ; an empty 
phantom rather than a real army. Both sides were disposed in 
very near the same array. The forces were drawn up in two 
Unes, the cavalry on the two wings and the infantry in the mid- 
dle ; the one and the other being under the particular conduct o. 
the chiefs of each of the different nations that composed them,* 
and commanded, in general, by the principal crown officers. 

216. The front of the battle (under Darius) was covered with two 
hundred chariots, armed with scythes, and with fifteen elephants, 
that king taking his post in the centre of the first-line. Besides the 
guards, wliich were the flower of his forces, he also had ibrtified 
himself with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his 
person, believing this body only capable of opposing the Macedo- 
dian phalanx. As his army spread over a much greater space of 
ground than that of the enemy, he intended to surround and to 
charge them at one and the same time, both in front apd flank,which 
from Alexander's disposition, he soon after found impossible. 

217* Darius being afraid lest the Macedonians should draw him 
from the spot of ground he had levelled, and carry him into another 
that was rough and uneven, commanded the cavairy in his left 
wing, which spread much farther than that of the enemy's right, 
to march directly forward, and wheel about upon the Macedoni 
ans in flank, to prevent them from extending their troops farther. 
Upon which Alexander dispatched against them the body of 
horse in his service, commanded by Menidas ; but as these were 
not able to make head against the enemy, because of their pro- 
digious numbers, he reinforced them with the Paeonians, whom 
Aretas commanded, and with the foreign cavalry. 

218. Besides the advantage of numbers, the Persians had thai 
also of coats of mail, which secured themselves and their horses 
much more, and by which Alexander's Cavalry was prodigiously 
annoyed. However, the Macedonians marched to the charge 
with great'bravery, and at last put the enemy to flight. Upon this 
the Persians opposed the chariots armed with scythes, against the 
Macedonian phalanx, in order to break it, but with little success. 
~219. The noise which the soldiers, who were lightly armed, 
made by striking their swords against their bucklers, and the 
arrows which flew, on all sides, frightened the horses, and made a 
great number of them turn back against their own troops. Others 
laying hold of the horses' bridles, pulled the riders down, and^ut 
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, them to pieces. Part of the chariots droYe between the battalions, 
which opened to make way for them^ as they had been ordered 
to do, by which means they did little or no execution. 

220. Alexander seeing Darius set his w(iole army in motion, 
in order to charge him, employed a stratagem to encourage his 
soldiers. When the battle was at the hottest, and the Macedoni- 
ans were in the greatest danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, 
clothed in his white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advances among the combatants as he had beien instructed by the 
idng ; and crying, that he saw an ec^le hovering over Alexander's 
head, (a sure omen of victory) he showed with his finger, the 
pretended bird to the soldiers ; who relying upon the sincerity of 
the soothsayer, fancied they also saw it : and thereupon renewed 
the attack with greater cheerfulness and ardour than ever. 

221. Alexander now pressed to the place in which Darius was 
stationed, and the presence of the two opposing kings inspired 
'iK>th sides with vigour. Darius was mounted on a chariot, and 
Alexander on horseback ; both surrounded with their bravest 
officers and soldiers, whose only endeavours were to save the 

' lives of their respective princes at the Hazard of their own. The 
battle was obstinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded 
Darius' equery with a javelin, the Persians as well as Macedo- 
nians imagined that the king was killed ; upon which the former, 
breaking aloud into the most dismal sounds, the whole army was 
seized with the greatest consternation. 

222. The rekitions of Darius, who.were at his left hand, fled 
away with the guards, and so abandoned the chariot ; but those 
who were at his right, took him into the centre of their body. 
Historians relate that this prince having drawn his scimitar, re- 
flected whether he ought not to lay violent hands upon himself, 
rather than fly in an ignominious manner. But perceiving from 
his chariot, that his soldiers still fought, he was ashamed to (pr- 
sake them ; and as divided between hope and despair, the Per- 
sians retired insensibly and thinned their ranks, when it could no 
longer be called a battle, but a slaughter. Then Darius turning 
about his chariot, fled with the rest ; and the conqueror was now 
wholly employed iu pursuing him. 

223. But in the mean time, finding that the left wing of his 
army which was commanded by Parmenio, was in great danger, 
Alexander was obliged to desbt from pursuing Darius, whom 
he had almost overtaken, and wheeled round to attack the Per- 
sian horse, diat after plundering the camp, were retiring in good 
Order ; them he cut in pieces ; and the -scale of battle turning ii^ 
favour of the Macedonian^, a total rout of the Persians ensue^. 
The pursuit was warm, and the slaughter amazing: Alexanj||er 
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rode as far as Arbda after Darius : every moment hoping to 
come up with the monarch ; he had just passed through when 
Alexander arrived^ but he left liis treasure^ with his ^w and 
shield, as a prey to the enemy. 

224. Such was the success of this famous battle, which gave 
empire to the conqueror. . According to Arrian, the Persians 
lost three hundred thousand men, besides those who were taken 
prisoners ; which at least is a proof that the Toss was very great 
on their side. That of Alexander was very inconsiderable ; he 
not losing, according to the last mentioned author, above twdve 
hundred men, most of whom were horse. This engagement 
was fought in the month of October, about the same time that, 
two years before, the battle of Issus wa^ fought. As Guagamela, 
in Assyria, the spot where the two armies engaged, Was a small 
place of very little note, this was called the battle of Arbela, 
that city being nearest tc the field of battle. 

225. Darius, after this dreadful defeat, rode towards the river 
Lycus, with a very few attendants ; he was advised to break down 
the bridges to secure his retreat ; but he refused, saying, he would 
not save his life, at the expense of thousands of his subjects. After 
riding a great number of miles full speed, he arrived at midnight 
at Arbela ; from thence he fled towards Media, over the Arme- 
nian mountains, followed by his satraps, and a few of his guards; 
expecting the worst, despairing of fortune, a wretched survivor 
of his country's ruin. 

226. In the mean time, Alexander approached near Babylon, 
and Mazaeus, the governor, who had retired thither after the battle 
of Arbela, surrendered to him without striking a blow. Alexander, 
therefore, entered the city, at the head of his whole arm^, as if he 
had been marching to a battle. The walls of Babylon were lined 
with people, notwithstanding the greatest part of the citizens were 
gone out before, from the impatient. desire that they had to see 
their new sovereign, whose renown had far outstripped his march. 

227* Bagophanes, governor of the fortress, and guardian of the 
treasure, unwilling to discover less zeal than Mazaeus, strewed 
the streets whh flowers, and raised on both sides of the way, sil- 
ver altars, which smoked not only with frankincense but the most 
fragrant perfumes of every kind. Last of all came the presents 
which were to be made to the king ; viz. herds of cattle, and a 
great number of horses, as also lions and pantheis, which were 
carried in cages. After these the Magi walked, singing hymns 
after the manner of their country ; then the Chaldeans, accom- 
panied by the Babylonish soothsayers and musicians. 

228. The rear was brought up by the Babylonish cavalry, of 
which both men and horses were so sumptuous, that imagination 
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can scarce reach their magnificence. The king caused the peo- 
ple to walk after the infantry, and himself, surrounded with his 
guards, and seated on a chariot, entered the city, and from thence 
rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. The next day he 
took a view of all Darius' money and moveables, which amounted 
to incredible sums, and which he distributed with generosity 
among his soldiers. He gave the government of the province 
to Maz^eus*; and the cominand of the forces he left there, to 
Apollodorus of Amphipolis. 

229. From Babylon Alexander marched to the province of 
Syraceni, afterwards to Susa, where he arrived after a march 01 
twenty days, and found treasured to an infinite Amount. These 
also he applied to the purpose of rewarding merit and courage 
among his troops. In this city he left the mother and children 
of Darius ; and from thence he went forward till he came to a 
river called Pasitigris. Having crossed it, with nine thousand 
foot, and three thousand horse, consisting of Agrians^ as well as 
of Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement of three thousand 
Thraciahs, he entered the country of Uxii. ' 

230. This region lies near Susa, and extends to the frontiers 
of Persia, a narrow pass only lying between it and Susiana. 
Madathes commanded this province. He was not a time-server, 
nor a follower of fortune, but faithful to his sovereign : he resolved 
to hold out to the last extremity, and for this purpose, had with- 
drawn into his own city, which stood in the midst of craggy 
rocks, and was surrounded with precipices. Having been forced 
from thence, he retired into the citadel, whence the besieged 
sent thirty deputies to Alexander to sue for quarter, which they 
obtained at last, by the interposition of Sysigarabis. 

231 . The king not only pardoned Madathes, who was a near re- 
latipn of that princess, but likewise set all the captives, and those 
who had surrendered themselves, at liberty, permitted^them to 
enjoy their several rights and privileges, would not suffer the city 
to be plundered, but let them plough their lands, without paying 
any tribute. From thence he passed on to the pass of Susa, de- 
fended by mountains almost inaccessible, and by Ariobarzanes, 
with a body of five thousand men ; he there stopped for a while, 
but being led by a different route among the mountains, he came 
ovei the pass, and so cut the army that defended it in pieces. 

232. Alexander, frorti an effect of the good fortune which 
constantly attended him in all his undertakings, having extricat- 
^ himself happily out of the danger to which he was so lately 
exposed, marched immediately towards Persia. Being on the 
road, he received letters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, 

,. which he informed him, that the inhabitants of that city^ upon 
25fc 
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the report of hb advandog towards them, were determined to 
plunder Darius' treasures, with which he was entrusted, and 
therefore that it was necessary for him to make all the haste 
imaginable to seize them himself; that he had only the Araxes 
to cross, after which the road was smooth and easy. 

233. Alexander, upon this news, leaving his infantry behind, 
marched the whole night at the head of his cavalry, who were 
very much harassed by the length and swiftness of his march, 
and passed the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, had been 
built some days before. But as he drew near the city, he per- 
ceived a large body of men, who exhibited a memorable exam- 
ple of the greatest misery. These were about four thousand 
Greeks, very far advanced in years, who having been made 
prisoners of war, had suffered all the torments which the Persian 
tyranny could inflict. 

234. The hands of some had been cut ofl*, the feet of others ; 
and others again had lost their noses and ears. They appeared 
like so many shadows, rather than like men ; speech being almost 
the only thing by which they were known to be such. Alexan- 
der could not refrath from teanrtttthieksight; and as they irre- 
sistibly brought him to commiserate their condition, he bade 
them, with the utmost tende^rness, not to despond ; and assured 
them, that they should again see their wives and country. They 
chose, however, to remain in a place where misfortune now 
aecame habitual ; wherefore he rewarded them liberally for their 
sufferings, and commanded the governor of the province to treat 
them with mildness and respect. 

235. The day following he entered the city of Persepolis, at the 
head of his victorious soldiers ; who, though the inhabitants made 
no resistance, began to cut in pieces all those who still remained 
in the city. However, the king soon put an end to the massacre, 
and forbid his soldiers further violence. The riches he had foimd 
in other places were but trifling, when compared to those he found 
here. This however did not save the city ; for being one day 
ait a banquet among hb friends, and happening to drink to 
excess, the conversation ran upon the various cruelties exercised 
by the Persians in Greece, particularly at, Athens. 

236. Thais, an Athenian courtesan, urged the pusillanimity of 
not taking revenge for such repeated slaughters. All the guests 
applauded the discourse ; when immediately the king rose from 
table, (his head being crowned with flowers) and taking a torch 
in hb hand, he advanced forward, to execute hb mad exploit. 
The whole company foUowed him, breaking into loud acclama- 
tions, and, after singing and dancing, surrounded the palace. All 
the rest of the Macedonians, at this nobe, ran in crowds, with 
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lighted tapers, and set fire to every part of it. However, Alex- 
ander was sorry not long after for wnat he had done ; and there- 
upon gave orders for extinguishing the fire ; but it was too late. 

237* While Alexander was thus triumphing in all the exultation 
of success, the wretched Darius was by this time arrived at £cba^ 
tana, the capital of Media. There remained still with this fugitive 
prince thirty thousand foot ; among whom were four thousand 
Greeks, that were faithful to him to the last : besides these, he 
had four thousand slingers, and upwards of three thousand Bac 
trian horse, whom Bessus, their governor, commanded. 

238. Darlis, even with so small a force, still conteived hopes 
of opposing his rival ; or at least of protracting the war ; but he 
was surrounded with traitors; his want of success had turned all 
mankind against him ; and Nabarzanes, one of the greatest lords 
of Persist, and general of the horse, had conspired with Bessus, 
general of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all crimes, 
and that was, to seize upon the person of the king, and lay him 
in chains, which they might easily do, as each of them had a 
great number of soldiers under his command. 

239* Their design was, if Alexander should pursue them, to 
secure themselves by giving up Darius alive into his hands ; and 
in case they escaped, to murder that prince, and afterwards usurp 
his crown, and begin a new war. The traitors soon won over 
the troops, by representing to them that they were going to their 
destruction ; that they would soon be crushed under the ruins of 
an empire, which wast^ady to fall, at the same time that Bec- 
trlana was open to them, and offered them immense riches. 
These promises soon prevailed upon the perfidious array ; the 
traitors seized and bound their monarch in chain»of gold, under 
the appearance of honour, as he was a king; thefi enclosing him 
in a covered chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

240. In this manner they carried him with the utmost des- 
patch, until being informed that the Grecian army was still hotly 
pursuing them, they found it impossible either to conciliate the 
friendship of Alexander, or to secure a throne for themselves : 
they therefore^ once more, gave Darius his liberty, and desired 
him to make the best of his escape with them frpm the conquer- 
or ; but he replied, that the gods were ready to revenge the 
evils he had already sufiered ; and appealing to Alexander for 
justice, refused to foUow a band of trmtors. At these words they 
fell into the utmost fury, thrusting him with ^heir darts and their 
spears, and left him to linger in this manner, unattended, the 
remains of his wretched l5e. 

241. Thetrailorsthenmadetheir escape different ways; while 
the victorious Macedonians at length toming up, found Darius in 
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a sotkade, lying in his chariot, and drawing near hik end. Hdw- 
ever, he had strength enough, before he died, to call for drank,wluch 
a Macedonian, P^ystratus by name, brought him. He had a Per- 
siiaa prisoner whom he employed as his interpreter. Darius, after 
drinking the liquor that had been given him, turned to the Mace- 
donian, and said, that in the depl(»rable state to which he was re- 
duced, he however should have the comfort to speak to one who 
could understand him, and that his last words would not be lost. 

242. He therefore charged him tq tell Alexander, that he had 
died in his debt, that he gave him many thanks for the great hu- 
manly he^had exercised towards his mother, his jo^ife, and his 
children, whose lives he had not only spared, but restored to thcfir 
former splendour ; that he besought the gods to give victory to his 
arms, and make him monarch of the universe ; that he thought he 
need not intreat him to revenge the execrable murder committed 
on his person, as this was the common cause of kings. 

243. After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, " Give him,'^ 
said he, ^^ thy hand, as I give thee mine : and carry him, in my 
name, the only pledge I am able to give of my gratitude and 
affections ;'^ saying these words, he bi^athed his last. Alexander 
coming up a moment after, and seejng Darius' body, he wept 
bitterly ; .and by the strongest testimonies of affection that could 
be given, proved how intimately ha was affected with the unhap- 
piness of a prince who deserved a better fate. 

244. He immediately pulled off his military cloak, and threw 
Tt^r Dirins' j^Gdy^then eaustnglt to be embalmed, and his 
coffin to be adorned with royal magnificence^ he sent it io Sysi- 
gambis, to be interred with the honours usually paid to the de- 
ceased Persian monarchs, and entombed with his ancestors. 
Thus died Darius, in the fiftieth year of his age : six of which 
he reigned with felicity : in him the Persian enipire ended, after 
having existed, from the dme of Cyrus the Great, a period o^ 
two hundred and ninety-nine years. 



CHAPTER XV. 

From Ike hwtmm of Persia to the Death of Alexander 

1. Thjs death of Darius only served to inflame the spirit of 
amlntion in Alexander to pursue further conquests. After hav- 
ing in vain attempted to pursue Bessus, who now assumed the 
name of king, he desisted, in order to cross Parthia ; and in three 
days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcama, uriueh^subimtted to his 
ariBB^ Healt6mintts«alHkieddidManlii,theArii^tbeIMuBg«, 
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the Anchosii^ aud seyoral other nations ; into which his army 
marched with greater speed that people generally travel. He 
frequently would pursue an enemy for whole days and- nights 
together ; almost without suffering his troops to take any rest. 
By this prodigious rapidity, he came unawares upon nations 
who thought him at a great distance ; and subdued them before 
they had time to put themselves in a posture of defence. 

2. It was upon one of these excursions that Thalestris, queen 
of the Amazons, came to pay him a visit. A violent desire of 
seeing Alexander, had prompted that princess to leave her do- 
minions, and travel through a great number of countries to grati- 
fy her curiosity. Being come pretty near his camp, she sent 
word that a queen was come to visit him ; and that she had a 
prodigious inclination to cultivate his acquaintance ; and accord 
ingly was arrived within a little distance from that place. Alex 
ander having returned a favourable answer, she commanded her 
train to stop, and herself came forward, with three hundred 
wom^n ; and the moment she perceived the king, she leapt from 
her horse, having two lances in her right hand. 

3. • She looked upon the king without discovering the least 
sign of admiration, and surveying him attentively did not think 
his stature answerable to his fame ; for the barbarians are very 
much struck with a majestic air ; and think those only capable 
of mighty achievments, on whom nature has bestowed bodily 
advantages. She did not scruple to tell him, that the chief mo- 
tive of her journey was to have posterity by him 5 adding that 
she was worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon 
this request, was obliged to make some stay in this place ; after 
"which, Thalestris returned to her kingdom, and the king into 
the province inhabited by the Parthians. 

4. Alexander now enjoying a little repose, abandoned himself 
to. sensuality ; and he whom the arms of the Persians could not 
conquer, fell a victim to theiir vices. Nothing was now to be 
seen but games, parties of pleasure^ women, and excessive feast- 
ing ; in which he used to revel whole days and nights. Not 
satisfied with the buffoons, and the performers on instrumental 
musiC) whom he had brought with him out of Greece, he obliged 
the captive women, whom he carried along with him, to sing 
songs after the manner of their country. 

5. He happened, among these women to perceive one who 
jippeared in deeper affliction than the rest ; and who, by a 
modest, and at the same time a noble confusion, discovered a 
greater relaetaoce than the others to appear in public. She was 
a perfect beau^, which was very nMch heightened by her bndif- 
lidness ^ whibt she thiew ha tye» to the gRwnd, aAd did aU in 
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her power to conceal her face. The king soon imagined by her 
air and mien, that she was not of vulgar birth, and enquiring him- 
self into it, the lady answered ^^ That she was grand-daughter to 
Ochus, who not long.befqre had swayed the Persiaii sceptre, and 
daughter of his son ; that she had married Hystaspes, who was 
related to Darius, and general of a great army.'' 

6. Alexander being touched with compassion, when he heard 
the unhappy fate of a princess of the blood royal, and the sad 
condition to which she was reduced, not only gave her liberty, 
but returned all her possessions ; and caused her husband to be 
sought for, in order that she might be restored to him. 

7- But now the veteran soldiers who had fought under Philip, 
not having the least idea of sensuality, inveighed publicly against 
the prodigious luxury, and the numerous vices which the arm} 
had learnt in Susa and Ecbatana. The king, therefore thought 
that the safest remedy would be to employ them, and for that 
purpose, led them to Bessus. 

8. But, as the army was encumbered with booty, and an use- 
less train of baggage, so that it could scarce move, he first caused 
all his own baggage to be carried into the great square, and after- 
wards that of his army (such things excepted as were absoIucd[y- 
necessary ;) then ordered the whole to be carried from thence m 
carts to a large plain. Every one was in great pain to know 

' the meaning of all this ; but after he had sent away the horses, 
he himself set fire to his own things, and commanded every one 
to follow his example. 

9. Hitherto we have seen Alexander triumphing by a course 
of virtue ; we are now to behold him swollen up by success, 
spoiled by flattery, and enervated by vices; exhibiting a ver\- 
doubtful character, and mixing the tyrant with the hero. A con- 
spiracy was formed against him by one Dymnus ; this was com- 
municated by a Macedonian soldier to Philotas, one of Alexan- 
der's favourites. Philotas neglected divulging it to his master; 
and thus became suspected himself, as being concerned in the con- 
spiracy. Parmenio, also, the father of this young favourite, be- 
came equally obnoxious ; and as the suspicion of tyrants is equally 
fatal with a conviction, Alexander doomed both to destruction' 

10. in the beginning of the night, various parties of guards hav- 
ing been posted in the several places necessary, some entered the 
tent of Philotas who was then in a deep sleep ; when starting from 
his slumbers, as they were putting manacles on his hand, he cried, 
^ Alas ! my sovereign, the mveteracy of my enemies has got the 
better of your goodness.'' After this they covered his face, and 
brought him to the palace without uttering a single word. 

1 1 . His hands were tied behind him, and his head covered with 
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a coarse worn out piece of cloth. Loist to himselfy he did not 
dare to )ook up or open his lips } but the tears streaming from 
his eyes, he fainted away in the arms of the man who held him. 
As the standers-by wiped off the tears in which his face was 
bathed, recovering his speech and his voice by insensible de-' 
grees, he seemed desirous of speaking. 

1 2. The result of this interview was, that Philotas should be put 
to the rack. The persons who presided on that occasion, were his 
most inveterate enemies, and they made him suffer every kind 
of torture. Philotas at first discovered the utniost resolution and 
strength of mind ; the torments he suffered not being able to force 
from him a single word nor even so much as a sigh. But at last, 
conquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guilty, named sev- 
eral accomplices, and even accused his own father. The next 
day the answers of Philotas were read in full assembly, he him- 
self being present. Upon the whole, he was unanimously sen- 
tenced to die ; immediately after which he was stoned, accord-^ 
ing to the custom of Macedonia, with some others of the con- 
spirators. 

13. The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Par- 
menio; whether it were that Alexander really believed him 
guilty, or was afraid of the father, now he had put the son to 
death. Polydamus, one of the lords of the court, was appointed 
to see the execution performed. He had been one of Parmenio's 
most intimate friends, if we may give that name to courtiers who 
affect. only their own fortunes. This was the very reason of his 
being nominated, because no one could suspect that he was sent 
with any such orders against Parmenio. 

14. He therefore set out for Media, where that general com 
manded the army, and was entrusted with the king's treasure, 
which amounted to a hundred and four-score thousand talents, 
about twenty-fi^ven millions sterling. Alexander had given him 
several letters for Cleander, the king's lieutenant in the province; 
and for the principal officers. Two were for Parmenio; one of 
thenr from Alexander, and the other sealed with Philotas' seal, 
as if he had been alive, to prevent the father from harbouring the 
least suspicion. Polydamus was but eleven days on his journey, 
and alighted in the night at Oleander's. 

15. After having taken all the precautions necessary, thej 
went together with a great number of attendants to meet Par- 
menio, who at this time was walking in a park of his own. The 
moment Polydamus espied him, though at a great distance, he 
ran to embrace him with an air of the utqaost joy, and after com- 
pliments, intermixed with the strongest indications of friendship, 
had passed on both sides, he gave him Alexander's letter, wluch 
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opening, and afterwards that under the imme of Philotas, be 
seemed pleased with the contents. 

16. At that very instant Oleander thrust a dagger into his 
side, then made another thrust in his throat ; and the rest gave 
him several wounds even after he was dead. He was, at the 
time of his death, three-score and ten years of age, and had served 
his master with a fidelity and zeal which in the end was but very 
ill rewarded. 

17. In order to prevent the ill consequences that might arise 
from the contemplation of these cruelties, Alexander set out upon 
his march and continued to pursue Bessus, upon which occasion 
he exposed himself to great hardships and dangers. Bessus, how- 
ever, was treated by his followers in the same manner he had 
treated the king his master; Spitamenes, his chief confidant, hav- 
ing formed a conspiracy against him, seized his person, put him 
in chcuns, forced the royal robes from his back; and with a 
chain round his neck, he was delivered up in the most ignomin- 
ious manner to Alexander. 

1 8. The king caused this man to be treated with his usual cruel- 
ty ; after reproaching him for his treachery, and causing his nose 
and ears to be cut off, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer 
whatever punishment Darius' mother should think proper to in- 
flict upon him. Four trees were bent by main force, one towards ' 
the other, and to each of these trees one of the limbs of the traitor's 
body was fastened. Afterwards the trees being let return to their- 
DfiXivrdl position, they flew back with so much violence, that each 
tore away the limb that was fixed to it, and so quartered him. 

19* Thus uniting in his person, at once great cruelty and 
great enterprise, Alexander still marched forward in search of 
new nations whom he might subdue. A city inhabited hy the 
Branchid he totally overturned, and massacred all the inhabi- 
tants in cofd bipod, only for being descended from some traitor- 
ous Greeks, that had delivered up the treasures of a temple wirii 
which they had been entrusted. He then advanced to the river 
Jaxerthes, where he received a wound in the leg ; from thence 
he went forward and took the capital of Sogdiana ; he there re^ 
ceived an embassy from the Scythians, who lived free and inde- 
pendent, but now submitted to him. 

20. He then marched to Cyropolis and besieged it. This was 
the last city of the Persian empire, and had been built by Cyrus, 
after whom it was called, and taking the place, he al^mdoned 
It to plunder. In this manner he went on, capriciously destroy- 
ing some towns and building others, settling colonies In some 
placei, and laying whole provinces waste at his pleasure. Among 
ra o&er projects an invasion of the kingdom of Scythia was 
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one ; but the chasing of the river Jaxerthes was by no means an 
. easy task; however, Alexander being always foremost in en- 
•countering dangers, led on his troops across the stream, which 
was very rapid, and gained a signal victory over the Scythians, 
who vainly attempted to oppose him on the other side. , 

21. A strong hold csdled Petra Oxiani, defended by a garrison 
of thirty thousand soldiers, with ammunition and provision for 
two years, was still considered a& impregnable. However, as 
difficulties only seemed to excite his ambition, his soldiers scded 
the cliff, and the barbarians supposing that the whole Macedo- 
nian army was got over their heads, surrendered upon condition 
that their lives should be spared ; but Alexander, forgetting the 

, faith of treaty^ and the humanity which became a soldier on^this 
occasion, caused them. all to be scourged with rods, and after- 
wards to be fixed to crosses -at the foot of the same rock. 

22. After this, having subdued the Massagetae and Dahae, he 
entered the province of Basaria,from thence he advanced toMar- 
cander, and appointed Clytus governor of that province. This • 
was an old officer who had fought under Philip, and signalised 
himself on many occasions. At the battle of Granicus, as Alex- 
ander was fighting bare-headed, and Rasaces had his arm raised 
in order to strike him behind, Clytus covered the king with his 
shield, and cut off the barbadian's hand. Hallanice, his sister, 
had nursed Alexander ; and he loved her with as much tender- 
ness as if she had been his own mother. 

23. This favour, however, only advanced Clytus to a post oi 
greatest danger ; one Weningat an entertainment, the king, after 
drinking immoderately, began io celebrate his own exploits 5 his 
boasting ^ven shocked those very persons who knew that he spoke 
the truth, but particularly the old generals of his army, whose admi- 
ration Were engrossed by the actions of his father. Clytus was intox- 
icated, and turning about to those who sat below him at table, quoted 
to them a passage from Euripides, but in such a manner that the 
king could only hear his' vcnce, and not the words distinctly. 

24. The sense of the passage was, that the Greeks had done very 
wrong in ordaining, that in the inscriptions engraved on trophies, 
the names of kings only should be mentioned \ because by these 
means bra ve men were robbed of the glory they had purchased wXh 
their blood. The king suspecting Clytus had let drop some diso- 
bliging expressions, asked those who sat nearest him, what he had 
said. As no one answered, Clytui^ raising his voice by degrees, 
began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars m Greece, - 
preferring them to whatever was ddng at that time, which cre- 
ated a great dispute between the young and old men. 

25. Though the king was procKgionsly vex^ in his mind^he 

26 
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nevertheless sttfled hb resentmenty and seemed to listqi verv pa 
tloDtly to all Clytus spoke to his prejucUce. It is probable he 
would have - qiute suppressed his passion, had Clytus stopped 
there ; but the latter jgrowing more and more insolent, as if deter- 
mined to exasperate and insult the king, he went such lengths as 
to defend Parmenio publicly, and to assert that the destroyingof 
Thebes was but trifling in comparison of the victory which Philip 
had gained over the Athenians ; and that the old Macedonians, 
though sometimes unsuccessful, were greatly superior to those 
who were so rash as to despise them. 

26. Alexander telling him that in giving to cowardice the name 
of ill success, he was pleading his own cause, Clytus rises up witli 
his eyes sparkling with wine and anger,^^It is nevertheless this hand 
(said he to him, extending it at the same time) that saved your life 
at the battle of (xranicus. It is the blood and wounds of these 
vexy Macedonians who are accused of cpwardice, that raised you 
to this grandeur ; but the tragical end of Parmenio shows what 
reward they and myself may expect for all our services." . 

27. This last reproach stung Alexander ; however, he still 
restrained his passion, and only commailded him to leave the table, 
^' He is in the right (says Clytus as be rose up) not to bear free- 
born men at his table who can only tell truth. He will do weU 
to pass his life among barbarians and slaves, who will be proud 
to pay their adoration to his Persian girdle, and his white robe." 

28. But now the king, no longer able to suppress his rage, 
snatched a javelin from one of his gtis^ds, and would have killed 
Clytus oh the spot, had not the courtiers withheld his arm, and 
Clytus been forced, but with great difficulty, out of the hall. 
However, he returned into It that moment by another door, 
singing with an air of insolence, verses reflecting highly on the 
prince, who seeing the general near him, struck him with his 
javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the same 
time, ** Gro now to Philip, to Parmemo, and to Attains," 

29. The king had no sooner murdered his faithful servant, 
than he perceived the atrociousness of the act; he threw himself 
upon the dead body, forced out the javelin, and would have des- 
troyed himself, had he not been prevented by his guards, who 
seized and carried him forcibly to his own apartment, where the 
flattery and the persuasi(ms of his friends at length served to 
alleviate his remorse. In order to divert his melancholy, Alex- 
ander having drawn his army out of the garrison, where he had 
wintered three months, marched towards a country called Gabaoa. 
In his way he met with a dreadful storm, in which his atmy . 
suffered greatly 5 from thence he went into the country of Saca?, 
which he soon overrun and laid waste. Soon after this^ Azer- 
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tes, one of its monarchs^ received him in his palace,, which was 
adocned with barbarous magnificence. »He had a daughter 
called Boxana, a young lady whose exquisite beauty was height- 
ened by all the charms of wit and good sense. 

50. Alexander found her charms irresistible, and made her his 
wife : covering his passion with the specious pretence of uniting the 
two nations in such bonds as should jmprove their mutual harmony,^ 
by blending their interests and throwing down all distinctions be^ 
tween the conquerors and the conquered. This marriage .displeas- 
ed the Macedonians very much, and exasperated his chief cour- 
tiers, when it was seen that he made one of his slaves his father-in- 
law. But, as, after his murdering Clytus, no one dared to speak to 
him with freedom, they applauded what he did with their eyes 
and countenances, for they had nothing else left that was free. 

5 1 . Alexander having thus conquered all the Persian provinces, 
now with boundless ambition resolved upon a perilous march into 
India. This country was considered as the richest in the world, not 
only in gold, but in pearls and precious stones, with which the in- 
habitants adorned themselves; but being willing either to impress 
his soldiers with an idea df his authority, or to imitate the barba- 
rians in the magnificence of their titles, he was resolved not only 
to be called, but to be believed the son of Jupiter, as if it had 
been possible for him to command as absolutely over the mind 
as Over the tongue, and that the Macedonians would condescend 
to fall prostrate and adore him after the Persian manner. 

52. To soothe and cherish these ridiculous pretensions, there 
were not wanting flatterers, those common pests of a court, who 
are more dangerous to princes than the arrows of their enemies. 
But the Macedonians indeed would not stoop to this base adula- 
tion ; all of them to a man refusing to vary in any manner from 
the customs of their country. 

SS. Among the number who disdained to ofier these base adu^ 
lations, was Callisthenes the philosopher: but his integrity cost 
him his life ; he was accused of being privy to a conspiracy 
formed bv Hermolaus, a young officer, upon the ife of the king, 
and for this reason lie was thrown into a dungeon and loaded 
with irons ; he soon found that he had no mercy to expect ; the 
most grievous tortures were inflicted upon him, in order to ex- 
tort a confession of guilt, but he persisted in his innocence to the 
last, 8tnd expired In the midst of his torments. 

34, The kingdom of India, for which Alexander now set out, 
was an extensive territory, which has been usually divided into two 
parts— hidia on this side, and India on the other side of the Gan- 
ges. AU the Indians atthattime were free,norevendidthey adopt 
the base custom of the Greeks^ m purchasing slaves to do the com- 
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mon offices of life. The people of that country were then divided 
into seven classes. 

35. The first and most honourable, though the smallest, were 
the ^ardians of religion — the second and the greatest was that 
of the husbandmen, whose only employment was to cultivate the 
ground — the third was that of herdsmen and shepherds, who led 
the herds and flocks among the mountains — rthe fourth consisted ol 
tradesmen and merchants, among whom pilots and seamen were 
included — the fifth was of soldiers, whose only employment was 
war — ^the sixth was of magistrates, who superintended the actions 
of others, either in cities, or in the countty,and reported the whole 
to the king — the seventh class consisted of persons employed in 
the public councils, and who. shared the cares of government with 
their sovereign. These orders of state never blended nor inter- 
married with each other ; none of these were permitted to follow 
two professions at the same time, nor quit one class for another. 

36. Alexander having entered India, all the petty kings of the 
country came to meet him and make their submissions. On his 
march he took the city of Nysa ; he then marched towards Daedala, 
and dispersed his army over the whole country, and took posses- 
sion of it without resistance. He afterwards went forwards towards 
the city of Hagosa, which after be\ng besieged in form, surrendered 
at discretion. The rock of Aornos, which was deemed inac^ssible, 
and which it was said Hercules himself was not able to take, but 
the garrison in a panic delivered it up to his army. 

S7» From thence he marched to Acleslimus, and after a march 
of sixteen days, arrived on the banks of the great river Indus, 
where he found that Hephaestion had got all things ready for his 
passage, pursuant to the orders he had before received. Here he was 
met by Omphis, a king of the country, who did homage to Alex- 
ander, and made him a present of fifty-six elephants, and other ani- 
mals of prodigious size. The ambassadors from Abisaries, a ne^h- 
bouring monarcli, came with the same offers, sent presents, and 
promised fidelity ; there was still a third monarch, whose name 
was Porus, from whom Alexander expected similar submission ; 
he even went to require it of him, but Forus answered with great 
coldness, that while he coald fight, he should disdain to obey. 

38. In pursuance of this message, Alexander resolved to enforce 
obedience, and giving the superintendence of his dephatits to Om- 
phis, who had now changed his name to Taxilus, he advanced as 
far as the borders of the Hydaspes. Porus was encamped on the 
other side of it, in order to dispute the passage with faiip, and posted 
at the head of his army eigh^-five elephants of a pro<^ou8 foxt^ 
and behind them three hnndred chariots, guarded with thhrty 
thousand foot, not having at most above seven thousand boTse. 
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89* This prince was mounted upon sm elephant of much larger 
size than any of the rest ; and he himself exceeded the usual stat- 
ure of men, so that clothed in his armour, glittering with gold 
and silver, be appeared at the same time terrible and majestic. 
The greatness of his courage equalled that of his stature, and he 
was as wise a;nd prudent as it was possible for the monarch o. 
so barbarous a people to be. 

40. The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy but the 
river they were obliged to pass. It was four furlongs wide, (about 
four hundred fathoms) and so deep in every part, that it looked 
like a sea, and was no where fordable. It was vastly impetuous, 
notwithstanding its great breadth, for it rolled with as much vio- 
lence as if it had been confined to a narrow channel, and its 
raging, fbaming waves, which broke in many places, discovered 
that ft was full of stones and rocks. However nothing was so 
dreadful as the appearance of the shore, which was quite covered 
with men, horses, and elephants. 

41. Those hideous animals stood like so many towers ; and 
the Indians exasperated them, in order that the horrid cry they 
made might fill the enemy with terror. However this could not 
intimidate an army of men whose courage was proof against all 
attacks, and who were animated by an uninterrupted series of 
prosperities ; but then they did not think it w'ould be possible 
for them, as the banks were so craggy, to surmount the rapidity 
of the stream, or land with safety. 

42. Alexander was in great perplexity with the difficulties that 
attended the passage of this large river; however he was resolved 
to attempt it by night, and choose one whose lightning, thunder, 
and impetuous winds, conspired to drown the noise of his troops 
in their embarkation. Scarce any person appeared to oppose 
their descent ; and the moment Alexander was landed, he drew 
up the forces that had passed with him, consisting of six thou- 
sand foot, and five thousand horse^ in order of battle. 

43. Porus upon hearing that Alexander had passed the river, 
had sent against him a detachment, commanded by one of his 
sons, of two thousand horse and one hundred and twenty chariots. 
Alexander imagined them at first to be the enemy's vanguard, 
and the whole army was behind them ; but being; informed it 
was but a detachment, he chained them with such vigour, that 
Poms' son was killed upon the spot, vith four hundred horse, 
and all the chariots were taken. 

44. Porus upon receiving advice of the death of his son, the 
defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's approach, resolved 
to go and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at the 
head of the choicest troops of Ms army. Accoidingly leaving only 

26* 
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a few elephanU in his camp^ to amuse those who were posted on 
the opposite shore, he set out with thirty thousand foot, four thou- 
sand horse^ three thousand chariots, and two hundred,elephants. 
Being come into a firm, sandy soil, in wiiich his horses and char- 
iots might wheel about with ease, he drew up his army in battle 
arrays with an intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. 

45. He posted in front,and on the first line, all the elephants,at 
a hundred feet distance from one another, in order that they might 
serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was his opinion, 
that the enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in these intervals, 
because of the fear their horses would, have of the elephants ; and 
much less the infantry, when they should see that of the enemy 
posted behind the elephants, and in danger of being trod to pieces. 
He had posted some of his foot on the same line with the ele- 
phants, in order to cover their light and left ; and this infantry 
was covered by his two wings of horse, before which the chariots 
were posted. Such was the order and disposition of Porus' army. 

46. Alexander being come in sight of the enemy, waited the 
coming up of his foot, which marched with the utmost diligence 
and arrived a little after ; and in order that they might have time 
to take breath, and not to be led as they were very much fatiguied, 
against the enemy, he caused his horse to make a great many 
evolutions, in order to gain time. But now every thing being 
ready, and the infantry having sufficiently recovered their vigour, 
Alexander gave the signal of battle. He did not think proper to 
begin by attacking the enemy's main body, where the infantry 
and the elephants were posted, for the very reason which had 
made Porus draw them up in that manner, 

47. But his cavalry being stronger, he drew out tlie greatest 
part of them, and marching against the left wing, sent Coenus, with 
his own regiment of horse, and that of Demetrius, to charge them 
at the same time ; ordering him to attack that cavsllry on the left be- 
hind, during which he himself would charge them both in front and 
flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, and Tauron, who commanded the 
foot, were ordered not to stir from their posts till Alexander's cav- 
alry had put that of the enemy, as well as their foot into disorder 

48. Being come within arrow-shot, he detached .k thousand 
bow-men on horseback, with orders for them to make their dis- 
charge on the horse of Porus' left wing, in order to throw it into 
disorder, whilst he himself would charge this body in flank, before 
it had time to rally. The Indians having joined again their squad- 
rons, and drawn them up into a narrower compass, advanced 
against Alexjander. At that instant Coenus charged them in the 
rear, according to the orders given him, insomuch, that the In- 
dians were obliged to face about on all sides, to defend them- 
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selves from the thousand bow-men and against Alexander and 
Coenus. 

49. Alexander, to make the best advantage of the confusion 
into which the sudden attack had thrown themy charged with • 
great vigour those that made head agamst him, who being no 
longer able to stand so violent an attack, were soon broke, and 
retired behind their elephants, as to an impregnable rampart. 
The leaders of the elephants made them advance against the 
enemy's horse, but that very instant, the Macedonian phalanx, 
moving on a sudden surrounded those animals, and charged with 
their pikes the elephants themselves and the leaders. 

50. This battle was very different from all those which Alex- 
ander had hitherto fought ; for the elephants rushing upon the 
battalions, broke with inexpressible fury the thickest of them, 
when the Indian horse seeing the Macedonian foot stopped by > 
the elephants, returned to the charge ; however, that of Alexan- 
der being stronger, and having greater experience in war, broke 
this body a second time, and obliged it to retire towards the ele- 
phants, upon which, the Macedonian hoi*se being all united in 
one bodv, spread terror and confusion wherever they attacked. 

51. The elephants, being all covered jvith wounds, and the 
greatest part having lost their leaders, did not observe their usual 
order ^ but, distracted as it were with pain, no longer distin- 
guished friends from foes; but running about from place to 
place, they overthrew every thing that came in their way. The 
Macedonians, who had purposely left a greater interval between 
their battalions, either made way for them whenever they came 
forward, or charged with darts, those that fear and the tumult 
obliged to retire. 

52. Alexander, after having surrounded the enemy whh his 
horse, made a signal to his foot to march up with all imaginable 
speed, in order to make a last eifort, and to fall upon them with 
his whole force ; all which fhey executed very successfully. In 
this manner the greatest part of the Indian cavalry were cut to 
pieces } and a body of their foot, which sustained Ho less loss, 
seeing themselves charged qn all sides, at last fled. Catorus, 
who had continued in the camp, with the rest of the army, se,eing 
Alexander engaged with Porus, crossed the river, and charging 
the routed soldiers with his troops, who were cool and vigorous, 
by that means killed as many enemies in the retreat, as had 
fallen in the battle. 

53. The Indians lost, on this occasion, twenty thousand foot, 
and three thousand horse ; not to mention the chariots, which 
were all broke to pieces ; and the elephants that were either kill- 
ed or taken. Poms' two sons fell in this battle 5 with Spitacus, 
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governor of the province ; all the colonels of horse and foot : 
and those who guided the elephants and chariots. As for Alex 
ander, he k>st but four-score of the six thousand soldiers who 
, were at the first charge } ten bow*-men of the horse, twenty of 
hu horse-guards, and two hundred common soldiers. 

54. Porus, after having performed ^U the duty both of a sol- 
dier and a general in the battle, and fought with incredible bra- 
very, seeing all his horse defeated, and the greatest part of his 
foot, did not behave like the great Darius, who in a like disaster, 
was the ^rst that fled ; on the contrary, he continued in the field 
as long as one battalion or squadron stood their ground ; but at 
last, having received a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon 
his elephant, and was easily distinguished from the rest, by the 
greatness of his stature and his unparalleled bravery. 

55. Alexander finding who he was, by those glorious marks, 
and being desirous of saving this king, sent Taxilus after Jiini. 
because he was of the same nation. The latter advanced as near 
to him as he might, without running any danger of being wound- 
ed, caUed out to him to stop, in order to hear the inessage he had 

' brought from Alexander. Porus turning back, and seeing it was 
TazSus, hb old enemy, " How !'* says he, " is it Tasiiiis tbat_ 
calls ^ that traitor to his country and kingdom !" Immediately 
after which he would have transfixed him with his dart, had he 
not instantly retired. 

56. Notwithstanding this, Alexander was still desirous of sav- 
ing so brave a prince i and thereupon despatched other officers, 
among whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, who be- 
sought him in the strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueror alto- 
gether worthy of him : after much entreaty, Porus consented, 
and accordingly set forward. Alexander, who had been told oi 
his coming, advanced forward in order to receive him, with some 
of liis train. Being come pretty near, Alexander stopped pur- 
posely to take a view of his stature and noble mein, he being 
about five cubits in hnght 

57* Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune ; but came 
up with a resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose 
courage in defending his dominions ought to acquire. him the es- 
teem of the brave prince who had taken him prisoner. Alex- 
ander spoke first ; and with an august and gracious air, asked 
him how he desired to be treated ? " Like a king,'' replied Porus : 
" But," continued Alexander, " do you ask nothing more ? " No,'- 
replied Porus ; ^^ all things are included in that single word." 

58. Alexander, struck with the greatness of his soul, the mag- 
nanimity of which seemed heightened by distress, did not only 
restore him his kingdom, but annexed other provinces to it, and 
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treated him with the highest testimonies of honour^ esteem^ and 
friendship. Pohis was faithful to him till his death. — It is hard 
to say whether the victor or the vanquished best deserved praise 
on this occasion. 

59. Alexander built a city on the spot Where the battle had 
been fought ; and another in that place where he Itad crossed the 
river. He called the one Nicsea, from his victory 5 and the other 
Bucephalus^ in honour of his horse, who died there, not of his 
wounds, but of old age. After having paid the last duties to 
such of his soldiers as had lost their lives in battle, he solemnized 
games, and offered up sacrifices of thanks in the place where he 
had passed the Hydaspes. 

60. Alexander having how conquered Porus, advanced into 
India, which having never been a warlike nation, he subdued 
with the rapidity rather of a traveller than a conqueror. Num- 
berless petty states submitted to him, sensible that his stay would 
be short, and his conquests evanescent. 

61. Alexander, passing near a city where several Brachmans 
or Indian priests dwelt, was very desirous to converse with them, 
and if possible to prevail with some of them to follow him. Being 
informed that these philosophers never made visits, but that those 
who had an inclination to see them must go to their houses, ht 
concluded that it would be beneath his dignity to go to them ', 
and not just, to force these sages to any thing contrary to theii 
laws and usages. Onesicritus, the philosopher, who had been a 
disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them. 

62. He met not far from the city, fifteen Brarains, who from 
morning till evening stood always naked, in the same posture in 
which they at first had placed themselves, and afterwards return- 
ed to the city at night. The chief of the band was Mandanis. He 
addressed himself first .to Calanus an Indian, reputed the wisest 
man of his country, who though he professed the practice of the 
most severe philosophy, had however been pursuaded in his ex- 
treme old age to attend upon the court, and to him he told the 
occasion of his coming. 

63. The latter, gazing upon Onesicritus' clothes and shoes, could 
not forbear laughing ; after which he told him, " That anciently 
the earth had been covered with barley and wheat, as it was at 
that time with dust; that. besides water, the rivers used to flow 
with milk, honey, oil, and wine. That man's guilt had occasioned 
a change of this happy condition ; and that Jupiter, to punish 
their ingratitude, had sentenced them to a long and painful labour. 
That their repentance afterwards moving him to compassion he 
had restored them their former abundance ; however, that by the 
course of things^ they seemed t» be retuming^ to their ancient 
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confuiion.^' This relation shows evideatly, that these philoso- 
phers had some notion of the felicity of the first man^ and of the 
evil to which he had been sentenced for his sins. 

64, Qnesicritus was very urgent with both of them to quit 
their austere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, 
aaymgy ^ That they would fod in him a generous master and 
b<»iefactor, who would heap upon them honour and riches of all 
kinds." Then Mandanis assuming a haughty philosophical 
tone^ answered, ^' That he did not want Alexander, and ^vas the 
son of Jupiter as well as himself. That he was exempted from 
want, desire, or fear. That so long as he should liv«« the earth 
would furnish him with all things necessary for his subsistence 
and that death would rid him of a troublesome companion (mean 
ing his body) and set him at full liberty. 

65, Calanus appeared more tractable, and notwithstanding 
the opposition, and even the prohibition of his superior, who re- 
proached him for his abject spirit, in stooping so low as to serve 
another master besides God, he followed Onesicntus, and went 
to Alexander's court, who received him with great demonstra- 
tions of joy. As it was Alexander's chief ambition to imitate 
Bacchus and Hercules in their expeditions into the East, he re- 
solved like them to penetrate as long as he could meet new na- 
tions to conquer ; however, his soldiers, satiated with spoil, and 
fatigued with repeated encounters, at last began to open their 
eyes at the wildness of his anibition. 

66, Some bewailed their calamities in such terms as raised 
compassion, otl^rs insolently cried out, ^^ That they would march 
no further." The chief object of the king's wishes was to invade 
the territories of Agramenes, a prince who lived beyond the 
great river Ganges, and who was able to bring into the field two 
hundred thousand foot, two thousand elephants, twenty thousand 
horse, and two thousand armed chariots. 

67» The soldiers, however refused to wander over those great 
deserts that lay beyond the Ganges, and more terrible to them 
than the greatest army the East could muster ; he addressed them 
in the most persuasive terms not to leave their general behind ; 
he threatened them, that he would take his Scythian and his Per- 
sian soldiers, and with them alone he would make conquests 
worthy of his name and of his glory ; but still the Macedonian 
soldiers persisted sullen and inflexible, and only at last complied 
after many persuasive orations to follow him towards the south, 
to discover the nearest ocean, and to take the course of the river 
Indus as their infallible guide. 

68. For this expedition he embsgrked in a fleet consisting of 
eight hundred vessels, as well galleys as boats to carry the troops 
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and provisions ; after five days saiiiog, the fleet arrived where the 
Hydaspes and the Acesines mixed their streams, there the ships 
were very much shattered, because those rivers unite with pro- 
digious rapidity. At last he came to the country of the Oxydrace 
and the Mallis, the most valiant people in the East ; however 
Alexander defeated them in several .engagements, dispossessed 
them of their strong holds, and at last marched against their 
capital city, where the greatest part of their forces were retired. 
69 < It was upon this occasion, that seizing a scaling ladder, 
himself the first, he mounted the wall, followed only by two of 
his officers. His attendants believing him to be in danger, mount-^ 
ed swiftly to succour him ; but the ladder breaking, he was left 
alone. It was now that his rashness became his safety ; for leap- 
ing from the wall into the city, which was crowded with enemies, 
sword in hand, he repulsed such as were nearest, and even kill- 
ed the general who advanced in the throng. 

70. Thus, with his back to a tree that happened to be near, 
he received all the darts of the enemy in a shield, and kept even 
the boldest at a distance ; at last, an Indian discharging an arrow 
of three feet long, it pierced his coat of mail and his right breast, • 
and so great a quantity of blood issued from the wound, that he 
dropped his arms,, and lay as dead. The Indian came up to strip 
iiira, supposing him really what he appeared, but Alexander at 
that instant recalled his spirits, and plunged the dagger in his 
side. By this time a part of the king's attendants came to his 
succour, and forming themselves round his body, till his soldiers 
witliout found means of bursting the gates, saved him, and put 
all the inhabitants without distinction to the sword. 

71. The wound, which at first seemed dangerqps, having in th 
space of six or seven days a most favourable appearance, Alex- 
ander mounted his horse, and showed himsdf to the army, who 
seemed to view him with insatiable pleasure. Thus continuing 
his voyage, and subduing the country on eadi side as he passed 
along, the pilots perceived from the softness of the breezes that 
tne ocean was- near. Nothing so much astonished the Macedo- 
nian soldiers as the ebbing aild flowing of the tide. 

72. They were amazed when they saw it rise to a great height 
and overflow the country, which |hey considered as a mark of 
divine ijesentment ; they were no less terrified some hours after, 
when they saw the river forsake its banks, and leave those lands 
uncovered it had so lately overflowed. Thus after a voyage of 
nine months, he at last stood upon the shore ; and after having 
ofl^red sacrifices to Neptune, and having looked wishfully on the 
broad expanse of waters before hhn, he is said to have wept for 
liaving no more worlds left to conquer. Here he put an end to 
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his eiC BWio n ; and having appointed Nearchos admiral of hif 
fleet, with orders to coast along the Indian shore as far as Ihe 
PMan gulph, he set out with his army for Babylon. 

73. Nothing could exceed the hardships which his army sus- 
tained in their return ; passing through a country destitute of all 
sorts of provision, diey were obliged to feast on the beasts of 
burden, and were forced to bum those rich spoils, for the sake 
of which they bad encountered so many dangers ; those diseases 
also, that geneially accompany famine, completed their calamity, 
and destroyed them in great numbers. After a march of three- 
score days, they arrived in the province of Gedrosia, the fertility 

. of which soon banbhed from the minds of the soldiery all their 
former difficulties. 

74. Alexander passed through the country not with the mili- 
tary pomp of a conqueror, but in the licentious disgmse of an en- 
thusiast ; still willing to imitate Bacchus, he was drawn by eight 
horses, on a scaffold in the form of a square stage, where he passed 
the days and nights in feasting. Along the roads where he pass- 
ed, were placed casks of wine in great abundance, and these the 
s(.ldiery drained in honour of his mock deity. The whole coun- 
tiy echoed with the sound of instruments, and the howling of 
Bacchanals, who, with their hair dishevelled, with frantic mirth, 
ran up and down, abandoning themselves to every kind of lewd- 
ness. This vice produced one of a much more formidablenature 
in the king's mind ; for it always inflamed his passions to cruelty 
and the executioner generally followed the feast. 

75. While he refreshed his army in these parts, Nearchus 
was returned from his expedition along the coast, and brought 
him strange accounts of the gold to be found in some islands, 
and of the wonders that were to be seen in others ; he was there- 
fore commanded to make some further discoveries, and then 
enter the mouth of the river Euphrates, to meet the king at 
Babylon. He here abo executed an act of rigorous justice upon 
Oleander and others, who had formerly beeii the ministers of his 
vengeance in cutting off Parmenio. 

76. Against these murderers great complaints had been made 
by the deputies of the provinces in which they had commanded ; 
and such was the complexion of their crimes, that nothing but 
the certain expectation of Alexander's never returning from 
India, could encourage them to commit such. All men were 
glad to see them delivered over to justice. Cleander with six 
hundred soldiers, whom he had employed were publicly exe- 
cuted; every one rejoicing, that the anger of the king was at last 
turned agmnst the ministers of hb vengeance, 

77- As Alexander drew nearer to. Babylon, he visited the tomb 
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of Cyrus, in the city of Pasargada ; and here he put a Persian 
prince whose name was Orsines^ to death, at the instigation of 
J^agoas, an eunuchs who falsely accused Orsines of robbing the 
tomb ; here also, Calanus, the Indian, having lived four-score and 
three years, without ever having been afflicted with sickness, now 
feeling the approaches of disorder, resolved to put himself to 
death. Alexander imagined he might easily be dissuaded frorii 
his design, but finding, in opposition to all the arguments he 
could use, that Calanus was inflexible, he gave orders for erecting 
a funeral pile for him, upon which the Indian was resolved to die. 
TS, Calanus rode on horseback to the foot of the funeral pile 5 
oi3ered up his prayers to the gods ; caused libations to be pet^- 
formed, and the rest of the ceremonies to be observed which are 
practised at funerals ; cut off a tuft of his hair in imitation Oi 
victims^ embraced such of his friends as were present ; intreated'' 
them to be merry that day, and to feast and carouse with Alex- 
ander 'y Assuring them, at the same time, that he would soon see 
that prince in Babylon. 

79. After saying these words he ascended, with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, the funeral pile, laid himself down upon it, and covered 
his face ; and when the flame reached him he did not make the 
.'east motion, but with a patience and constancy that surprised the 
whole army, continued in the same posture in which he at first 
had laid himself, and completed his sacrifice, by dying agreeably 
to the strange superstitions of the enthusiasts of his countr3^ 

80. Alexander punctually obeyed him in his admonitions to de- 
bauchery. A banquet followed the night after, in which Promacus 
received a talent as a prize for having drank the largest quantity -of 
wine ; he survived his victory, however, but three days, and of the 
rest of the guests, forty-one died of their intemperance. From Pas- 
drgada, Alexander proceeded to Susa, where he married Statira, 
the eldest daughter of Darius, and gave her youngest sister in 
marriage to his favourite Hephaestion. Four-score Persian ladies 
of rank were given to the principal favourites among his captains. 
The nuptials were solemnised after the Persian manner. 

81. He likewise feasted aH the Macedonians who had raan-ied 
before in that country. It is related that there were nine thousand 
guests at this feast, and that he^ave each of them a golden cup for 
their libations. Upon this occasion there appeared at Susa three 
hundred young soldiers, dressed in the Macedonian manner, whom > 
Alexander intended particularly to favour, in order to check the 
licentiousness of his veterans, who had but too just reasons to 
murmur. 

82. While Alexander was thus employed in Persia, a new 
commotion was carrying on in Greece. Harpalus^ whom Alex- 
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ander had appointed governor of Babylon, being disgusted wl 1. 
his master's cruelty, and ambitious of power himself, went over 
into Greece, with immense sums which he raised from the plun- 
dered prisoners of Persia. He had credit enough to assemble 
a body of six thousand soldiers, and with these he landed at 
Athens ; money, at that time being thought' all powerful io 
Greece, he lavished immense sums among the mercenary orators, 
whose business it was to inflame the minds of the people. 

83. Of all those, Phocion alone, to whom he offered seven 
hundred talents, preserved his well known integrity, and remaiu- 
ed inflexible i his disinterestedness had long been the object of 
admiration, even in the time of Philip. Being- offered a great Siim 
of money, if not for his own acceptance, at least for the benefit of 
his children, " If my children," cried Phocion, " resemble me, the 
little spot of ground, with the produce of which I have hitherto 
lived, and which has raised me to the glory you mention, will be 
sufficient to maintain them ; if it will not, I do not intend to leave 
them wealth, merely to stimulate and heighten their luxury.'' 

84. Alexander having likewise sent him an hundred talents, 
Phocion asked those who brought them, why Alexander sent 
him so great a sum, and did not remit any to the rest of the 
Athenians ? ^^ It is," replied they, " because Alexander looks 
upon you as the only just and virtuous man." Phocion rejoined^ 
'' let him si^ffer me still to enjoy that character and be really 
what I am taken for." This, therefore, was not a character to 
be corrupted ; on the contrary, he used all his influence to pre- 
vent the success of Harpalus, who being ordered by the assem- 
bly to depart the city, lost all hopes of success. 

85. This commotion was scarcely quelled, when another ensu- 
ed, in consequence of a declaration, by which all the Macedoni* 
ans, who from their age or infirmities wei:e unable to bear the fa- 
tigues of war, should be sent back to Greece. They with seditious 
cries unanimQusly demanded to be entirely discharged from his ser- 
vice, murmuring against him as a despiser of his bravest troops, 
and as a cruel king, who wanted not their absence but their des 
truction 5 Alexander however, actedVith that resolution upon this 
occasion, which always marked his character. Being seated on 
his tribunal of justice, he rushed among ihe principal mutineers, 
seized thirteen, and ordered them to be immediately punished. 

80. The soldiers amazed at his intrepidity, withheld tlieir 
coniplaints, and with downcast eyes seemed to beg for mercy. 
'• You df»siied a discharge," cried he ; " go then and publish 
tt) tilt' wcild that you have left your prince to the mercy of strau- 
j^rs ; from henceforth the Persians shall be my guaids." . This 
jiicnace served only to increase the misery and the consternatio 
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iaI i his troops ; they attended him with tears and lamentationff^ 
till at last softened' by their penitence, he once more took them 
into favour and affection. 

87. Now secure from insurrection, he gave himself up to mirth 
and feasting; his army was followed by all the ministers of plea- 
sure; he spent whole nights and days in immoderate drinking, 
and in one of these excesses, Hephsestion lost his life. This 
courtier was the most intimate friend of Alexander. Craterus, 
alone of all the Macedoni^s seemed to dispute this honour with 
him. ^ Craterus," as the king used to say, " loves the king, b<it 
Hephsestion loves Alexander," The death of this favourite threw 
the monarch into excessive sorrow, he seemed to receive no con- 
solation ; he even put to death the physician who attended him, 
and the extraordinary funeral honours celebrated at his arrival in 
Babylon, marked the greatness of his affliction. 

88i After various combats, conquests, cruelties, follies and ex- 
cesses, Alexander arrived at Babylon : the Chaldeans who pre- 
tended to foresee future events, attempted to persuade him not to 
enter that city. The Greek philosophers, on the other hand dis^ 
played the futility of their predictions. Babylon was a theatre for 
him to display his glory in, and ambassadors from all the nations 
- he had conquered were there in readiness to celebrate liis triumphs. 
After making a most magnificent entry, he gave audience to the 
ambassadors, with a grandeur and dignity suitable to his power, 
yet with the aflability and politeness of a private courtier. 

89. At that time he wrote a letter which was to have been read 
publicly in the assembly at the Olympic games, whereby the se- 
veral cities of Greece were commanded to permit all exiles to re- 
turn into their native country, those excepted who had committed 
sacrilege, or any other crimes deserving death, ordering Anti- 
pater to employ an armed force against such cities as should 
refuse to obey. This letter was read in the assembly. But the 
Athenians and Etolians did 'not thiiik themselves obliged to put 
orders in execution which seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

90. Finding Babylon, in extent and conveniency, superior^to 
all the other cities of the East, he resolved to make it the seat of 

*^ his empire, and for that purpose was desirous of adding to it all 
the ornaments possible. But though he was much employed in 
projects of this kind, and in schemes even beyond human power 
to execute, he spent the greatest part of his time in such pleasures, 
as this magnificent city afforded. He was often present at new 
banquets, where he drank with his usual intemperance. 

91. On a particular occasion, having spent the whole night in 
a debauch, a second was proposed ; he accepted the invitation, 
and drank to such excesS; that he fell upon the floor, dead lo 
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appearance; and in this lifeless manner was carried a sad specta.. 
ole of debauchery to his palace. The fever continued^ with some 
intervals, in which he gave the necessary orders for the sailing of 
the fleet, and the marfthing of the land forces, being persuaded 
he should soon recover. But^t last, finding himself past all4)opeS; 
and his voice beginning to fail, he gave his ring to Perdiccas, 
with orders to convey his corpse to the temple of Ammon. 

92. He struggled, however, with death for some time, and 
raising himself upon his elbow, he gave his hand to the soldiers, 
who pressed to kiss it ; being then asked to whom he would 
leave his empire, he answered, " To the most uxn-thy.^^ JPer- 
cfi'ccas inquiring at what time he should pay him divine honours, 
he replied, " Wlien you are happy. ^^ With these words he ex- 
pired, being thirty-two years and eight months old, of which he 
had reigned twelve, with more fortune than virtue. 

93. In whatever light we view this monarch, we shall have 
little to admire, and less to imitate. That courage for which he was 
celebrated, is but a subordinate virtue ; that fortune which still 
attended him, was but an accidental advantage ; that discipline 
which prevailed in his army, was produced and cultivated by his 
father ; but his intemperance, his cruelty, his vanity, his passioi) 
for useless conquests were all his own. His victories, however, 
served to crown the pyramid of Grecian glory ; they served ti> 
show to what degree the art$ of peace can promote those of war. 

94. In this picture, we view a combination of petty states, by 
the arts of refinement, growing more than a match for the rest ol 
the world united, and leaving mankind art example of the supe- 
riority of Intellect over brutal force. After the death of this 
monarch. Greece was rather considered as a seminary for the 
education and promotion of the laws of other nations, than a 
confederacy for enforcing and promulgating their own. 

95. Th^ successors of Alexander seized upon particular parts 
of his extensive empire, and what he gained with much fatigue 
and danger, became a prey to men who sheltered their ambition 
under the sanction and glory of his name. They had been taught 
by him a lesson of pride ; and as he would never suffer an equal, 
his numerous successors could not think of admitting a superior. 

96. They continued their disputes for dominion until in some 
measure they destroyed each other; and as no governments, 
were ever worse condu/^ted than theirs, so no period of history 
was ever left in such darkness, doubt, and confusion. 



THE END. 



